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It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  preface  to  my  book,  for 
to  me  it  seems  that  the  preface  to  a  book  is  just  as  superfluons 
as  is  the  postcript  to  a  letter.  The  writer  of  a  letter,  and  not 
the  addressee,  determines  its  length,  and  therefore  he  is  at 
liberty  to  include  all  he  wishes  to  say  in  the  text  itself. 

Two  remarks,  however,  must  be  prefixed  to  this  English 
edition  of  my  book.  One  is  that  I  wrote  it  during  the  war 
when  I  was  myself  on  military  service  and  had  access  to  but 
a  few  fragments  of  the  literature  appearing  in  the  Entente 
states.  The  other  is  that  the  translation  from  the  Hungarian 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  C.  BIDDLE,  B.  A,  (Camb.)  to  whom  I 
desire  to  express  my  best  thanks  for  his  work. 

DR.  ERNO  WITTMANN 

Advocate, 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  ACTION  OF  WILL  AN  OBJECT  OF  LAW. 

a.  Process  leading   to  Action.     Role   of  Memory 
in   the  Process.     Will,  a  Reflex  influenced  by 
Memories. 

b.  Our    own    Perceptions    of   the   Will   and    the 
Actual  Event. 

c.  Masses.     Mind  and  Will  of  Masses. 

\ 


Podkamien,  the  little  Polish-Jew  village  where  my  battery 
lay  in  reserve,  had  for  some  weeks  past  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  exanthematic  fever.  The  sanitary  dispositions  of 
the  Military  Commandant  ordering  the  transportation  of  the 
sick,  the  concentration  of  their  house-holds  in  quarantine  stations, 
the  cleansing  of  their  dwellings  smothered  in  a  hundred  years 
of  dirt,  were  received  by  the  populace  with  murmers  of  dis- 
content and  obeyed  only  under  compulsion.  Fair  words,  ex- 
planations and  persuasions  had  no  effect,  for  the  force  of  en- 
lightenment and  medical  advice  broke  against  the  villagers' 
faith  and  myths.  At  evening  when  the  true-believers  gathered 
together  to  perform  their  devotions,  they  told  one  another  that 
God  had  sent  the  scourge  and  only  He  could  stay  its  course. 
They  said  that  the  power  of  the  doctors  could  not  cope  with 
the  epidemic,  neither  were  the  precautions  of  the  Military 
Authorities  of  any  avail,  for  the  evil  had  not  spread  to  mothers, 
who,  in  spite  of  force,  had  clung  to  their  sick  children,  and 
many  whom  the  soldiers  had  severed  from  their  sick  babes  had 
contracted  the  disease.  Then  arose  the  Chief  ot  the  Religious 
Community  and  spoke:  "No,  the  doctors  will  not  succeed  in 
breaking  the  destroying  fury  of  the  epedemic ;  but  it  is  written—- 
if the  Lord  God  visit  an  epidemic  upon  a  community,  the 
members  there-of  shall  collect  money,  so  that  two  of  its 
poorest  children  may  be  enabled  to  marry  and  found  for  them- 
selves a  home ;  and  the  marriage-ceremony  shall  be  solemnized 
in  the  burial-ground,  that  the  dead  may  behold  the  charitable 
act  of  the  community  and  intervene  to  obtain  from  the  Lord 
God  a  cessation  of  the  epidemic.  Obey  the  Word  of  the  Lord. " 


Thus  spoke  the  Chief  of  the  Community,  and  the  hearers  obeyed, 
each  of  them  contributing  to  the  fund  according  to  his  means. 

Thus  the  marriage  was  performed  in  the  year  1916,  with 
great  solemnity  within  '  the  precincts  of  the  burial-ground.  I 
watched  the  marriage-party  as  it  passed  before  my  window, 
and  seeing  at  the  same  time  that  the  soldiers  were  disinfecting 
a  house  at  the  other  side  of  the  street,  I  reflected  on  the 
striking  contrast  presented  by  these  two  methods  of  combating 
the  disease,  on  the  one  hand  the  marriage,  on  the  other  the 
disinfection  ....  Given  two  toen,  one  the  Commander  of  the 
Sanitary  Troop,  the  other  the  Chief  of  the  Religious  Community ; 
each  is  influenced  by  the  sight  of  the  evils,  and  under  this 
influence  there  ripens  in  each  the  determination  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic,  to  put  an  end  to  it  altogether.  The 
impulse  which  the  two  men  receive  from  the  external  world 
and  which  is  transmitted  to  their  brains  through  the  medium 
of  their  sensory  nerves,  is  one  and  the  same,  and  yet  how 
different  is  the  reaction  produced  on  the  two  men  by  this  same 
impulse!  Each  alike  turns  to  his  memories,  to  his  knowledge 
for  the  means  of  solution;  but  where-as  he  of  the  religious 
community  takes  his  determination  from  the  pages  of  books 
yellow  with  age,  the  doctor  calls  to  his  service  the  results  of 
modern  research.  In  both  cases,  what  is  remembered,  what 
is  known,  forms  the  base  on  which  the  determination  ripens, 
and  this  determination  then  manifests  itself,  through  the  medium 
of  the  motor  nerves  in,  in  actions  on  the  external  world.  The 
final  source  or  the  difference  between  the  two  men  is  in  their 
memories  and  their  different  memories  produce  different  deter- 
minations. 

These  processess  leading  to  divergent  actions  ran  their 
course,  like  any  other  event,  in  accordance  with  natural  law; 
they  were  bound  to  proceed  in  this  way,  and  could  have  pro- 
ceeded in  no  other.  There  were  two  men  of  different  racial  and 
individual  past,  two  men  differing  in  knowledge  and  convictions, 
and  the  same  impulse  produced  a  different  reaction  on  the  two 
men  according  to  the  difference  of  their  past,  their  knowledge 


and  their  convictions.  This  is  a  phenomenon  similar  to  what  is 
frequently  observed  by  the  chemist,  for  compounds  of  different 
elements  react  differently  under  the  influence  of  one  and  the 
same  element.  The  "ego"  which  we  feel  as  a  unit  in  ourselves 
and  which  we  believe  to  be  a  unit  in  others,  is  in  reality  nothing 
else  but  a  compound  of  numerous  elements, -swiftly  disintegrating 
and  re-forming.  Inherited  tendencies,  individual  observations, 
studies,  experiences  of  our  own  and  those  we  have  learned  from 
others,  all  unite  in  marvellous  manner  and  steep  their  contents 
one  in  the  other,  to  constitute  that  mystical  unit  which  we  call 
"individuality";  they  build  up  that  intricate  compound  which, 
under  the  effect  of  new  observations  and  new  reflexions,  eliminates 
some  of  its  elements  and  again  in  consequence  of  new  influences 
absorbs  new  ones.  A  marvellous  compound  which,  like  every 
thing  in  the  organism,  is  constantly  forming  and  reforming. 
In  truth  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  that,  if  we  knew  the 
elements  of  which  such  a  compound  consists,  if  we  knew  also 
the  laws  of  those  elements,  their  attractions  and  repulsions,  we 
should  know  also  how  to  determine  what  would  be  the  reaction 
produced  on  the  given  individuality  by  a  given  influence. 
Expressions  such  as  tendencies,  knowledge,  experience  etc.  in 
a  word,  all  the  expressions  which  I  have  used  above  belong 
to  the  language  of  Subjective  Psychology;  their  contents  are 
indefinite,  their  meaning  obscure.  It  seems,  however,  more 
practicable  to  use  popular  expressions,  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  people,  for  science,  hitherto  has  not  been  capable  of  substi- 
tuting for  these  words  of  ambiguous  and  changing  significance 
others  with  a  certain  and  definite  meaning  *).  But  all  these  words 
and  metaphors  have  to  express  only  one  clear  and  definite 
thought,  viz :  "The  doctrine  which  starts  from  the  supposition 
that  Matter  must  be  rigidly  separared  from  Mind,  and  trans- 
formations of  Matter  from  psychological  phenomena,  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that,  where-as  fixed  laws  govern  inexorably 
the  fate  and  transformation  of  Matter,  the  Mind  is  not  subject 
to  the  rule  of  these  laws  and  disposes  of  its  own  fate  indepen- 
dently and  without  limitation"  is  wrong.  The  other  doctrine 


which  says  that  the  universe  is  one  great  unit  and  is  dismembered 
into  parts  only  by  our  brain  for  the  purpose  of  comprehension, 
for  mental  digestion,  and  asserts  that  this  great  unit,  and  every 
part  there-of,  is  governed  by  natural  laws,  is  correct 2).  We 
say  the  unit  and  its  parts  are  subject  to  laws,  that  is,  the  like 
cause  under  like  conditions  produces  the  like  effect.  We  further 
say  that  we  break  up  the  great  unit  into  parts,  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Nature,  and  that  the  parts  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  in  a  word  we 
state  that  we  break  up  the  unit  into  parts  in  such  a  way  that 
these  parts  shall  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  If  we  say  therefore  that,  to  a  certain  change  super- 
vening in  the  external  world,  e.g.  to  fall  of  temperature,  there 
corresponds  a  certain  transformation  in  inanimate  or  in  living 
matter,  e.g.  water  is  frozen,  dead  and  living  bodies  contract  etc. 
and  state  that  this  transformation  (freezing  etc.)  will  always  ensue 
so  often  as  the  same  conditions  (cooling  of  the  air  etc.)  are  given, 
then  we  assert  that  these  phenomena  proceed  in  conformity  with 
law.  The  mental  process  involved  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
was  the  following:  We  divide  the  world  into  two  parts,  into 
water  and  not  water  (a- water-  and  Not  A,)  and  we  again  divide 
the  Not  A  into  parts  which  remain  unchanged  and  parts  which 
change  (into  air  which  cools,  and  into  Not-air  which  remains 
unchanged);  then  we  bring  the  change  supervening  in  the 
Not  A  part  into  connection  with  the  transformation  occurring 
in  A  part,  and  we  assert  that  to  such  a  change  in  the  JSfot  A 
part  there  will  always  correspond  a  similar  transformation  in  A. 
If  therefore  I  state  that  a  phenomenon  proceeds  in  conformity 
with  law,  I  really  state  that  a  certain  living  body,  or  matter, 
(A)  responds  always  with  the  same  transformation  to  a  certain 
change  of  the  external  world  to  that  body  or  matter.  (Not  A) 
Physics  and  Chemistry  teach  us  that  certain  actions  produce 
definite  ractions,  Psychology,  Biology,  etc.  that  certain  stimu- 
lations give  rise  to  definite  reflexes  in  plants  and  in  the  human 
body.  All  these  statements  agree  in  that  they  divide  the  world 
into  two  parts ;  in  such  a  way  that  the  change  (action,  stimulus) 


in  one  of  them,  produces  the  transformation  (reaction,  reflex) 
in  the  other.  Life  and  progress  are  possible  only  in  a  world 
where  the  course  of  phenomena  proceeds  in  conformity  with 
Law  8).  If  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  water,  the  fall  of  stones, 
were  to  change  continually  as  if  driven  by  the  caprice  of 
witchcraft,  all  life  would  of  necessity  cease ;  the  incessant  and 
unsystematic  change  would  render  impossible  all  thought  and 
knowledge.  The  being  now  fit  for  life  would  be  in  the  next 
moment  unfit ....  With  our  memories  and  experiences  we 
rule  the  world  ;  their  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  events  conform 
to  law,  that  is,  events  of  yesterday  repeat  themselves  tomorrow. 
The  man  who  wills  and  acts,  he  who  wishes  to  rule  the 
world,  expects  from  the  man  of  thought  that  he  will  acquaint 
him  (the  active  man)  with  the  Life  of  Nature  and  will  for  this 
purpose  break  it  up  into  parts  unvaryingly  connected  as  cause 
and  effect.  Our  standpoint  towards  the  external  world  is, 
divide  ac  imperas! 

— Nitro-glycerine  which  explodes  under  the  effect  of  strong 
contusion,  that  is  breaks  up  into  its  parts;  the  amoeba  which, 
when  stimulated,  rolls  up  into  a  globular  mass ;  the  moth  which, 
when  exposed  to  strong  rays  of  light,  flies  towards  the  source 
of  light;  the  dog  which  flees  at  the  sight  of  the  raised  stick. — 
All  these  are  instances  of  phenomena  which  proceed  according 
to  law.  In  all  these  cases  the  matter  answers  to  a  change  of 
external  circumstances  with  reactions  caused  by  internal  trans- 
formations. Undoubtedly  the  flying  of  the  moth,  and  the  dog 
fleeing  from  the  stick  are  much  more  complicated  phenomena 
than  the  explosion  of  the  nitroglycerine.  They  are  more  com- 
plicated because  in  the  case  of  the  nitroglycerine  explosion, 
we  can  describe  precisely  the  change  of  external  conditions 
and  the  internal  transformation ;  we  know  every  detail  of  the 
chemical  transformation ;  we  know  that,  when  the  new  energy 
reaches  the  material,  the  atoms  constituting  the  nitroglycerine 
form  new  compounds  corresponding  to  the  affinity  of  the  atoms, 
and  the  energy  which  held  together  the  atoms  as  a  compound 
not  corresponding  to  their  affinity  is  liberated:  but,  for  the 
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behaviour  of  the  moth  and  of  the  dog  we  are  able  to  give 
no  precise  description  of  the  total  transformations.  This  defect 
in  our  knowledge,  however,  does  not  change  the  fact  that  these 
more  complicated  processes  should  likewise  be  susceptible  of 
reduction  to  simple  elements,  a  series  of  chemical  tranformations. 
We  see  in  the  reaction  produced  on  the  dog  by  the  sight  of 
the  stick  a  still  more  complicated  phenomenon  than  the  flight  of 
the  moth  towards  the  source  of  light ;  for,  where-as  every  moth 
flies  in  the  direction  of  the  rays-of-light,  not  every  dog  flees, 
and  not  every  dog  flees  in  the  same  way  at  sight  of  the  raised 
stick.  We  see  confer mity-with-law  in  every  moth  behaving 
in  the  same  manner  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  behaviour  is  the  consequence  of  an  instinct  bestowed 
on  it  by  Nature;  on  the  contrary,  since  every  dog  does  not 
manifest  the  same  behaviour  at  sight  of  the  raised,  we  do  not 
wish  to  recognize  in  this  a  conformity-with-law,  and  say  that 
the  cause  of  the  reaction  is  the  volition  of  a  mysterious  mind. 
The  recognition  of  the  conformity-with-law  in  the  case  of  the 
reaction  on  the  dog  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  nature  of  the  reaction  is  influenced  not  only 
by  the  past  of  the  race  but  also  by  the  past  of  the  individual 
dog.  The  single  beating  or  the  repeated  beatings  which  the 
dog  has  endured  in  the  course  of  his  life  not  only  produced 
resistance,  howling,  etc.  in  short,  those  effects  which  an  observant 
spectator  can  determine  immediately,  but  also  left  impressions 
in  the  animal's  brain,  impressions  which  revive  at  sight  of  the 
stick  again  and  influence  the  reactions  thereby  produced.  There 
is  but  a  short  step  from  the  conduct  of  the  dog  to  the  action 
of  the  man,  more  correctly,  there  is  between  them  no  difference 
at  all.  The  moth  behaved  instinctively,  that  is  to  say,  its 
individual  past  and  recollections  had  no  part  in  the  reaction ; 
the  action  of  the  dog  was  influenced,  even  as  man's  action  is 
influenced,  by  his  individual  past  and  experiences,  more  correctly 
expressed,  by  the  impressions  and  changes  surviving  from  the 
past.  From  nitroglycerine  to  man,  the  processes  undoubtedly 
become  more  complicated,  for  always  more  and  more  elements 


are  involved  ;  the  reaction  is  always  the  result  of  more  changes 
of  the  elements;  and  undoubtedly  the  action  of  the  man  is  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  dog,  for  the  man's  recollections 
are  greater  in  number  and  wider  in  range,  his  brain,  which 
influences  the  quality  of  the  reaction,  is  of  finer  structure  - 
but  all  these  phenomena  are  bound  together  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  answers  of  the  material  to  external  changes, 
reactions  following  actions. 

There  is  unquestionably  something  offensive  and  vexatious  in 
the  conception  which,  characterizes  this  individual  will  of  ours, 
with  which  we  imagine  that  we  direct  our  fate  according  to 
our  own  wise  insight,  as  a  simple  reaction,  dependent  on  our 
racial  and  individual  past. 

Here  I  sit  at  my  table  and  write  swiftly  word  after  word,  I 
work  because  I  wish  to  work;  if  the  work  did  not  give  me 
pleasure.  I  should  walk  abroad  in  the  sunshine,  frequent  society, 
in  fact,  act  according  to  my  pleasure.  The  feeling  of  liberty 
accompanies  all  our  deliberate  action,  and  the  self-consciousness 
of  our  race,  our  pride,  is  based  on  this  feeling.  The  natural- 
scientist  who  made  our  life  the  object  of  his  arduous  research, 
declares,  employing  the  words  of  Nietsche  4),  that  we  constantly 
feel  defectively  and  speak  defectively,  that  we  arbitrarily  inter- 
change the  passive  and  the  active,  that  we  say  we  act,  when 
in  reality  we  ought  to  say  that  we  are  acted  upon.  We  feel  and 
speak  as  if  we  were  free  in  our  actions,  when  our  actions  are 
directed  by  our  forefathers  at  rest  in  the  tombs,  and  by  our 
memories,  gathered  casually  and  at  random.  A  great  number 
of  modern  Psychologists  who  accept  the  Natural-Science  basis 
agree  with  Mach  who  says,  "Voluntary  movement  is  a  Reflex 
influenced  by  memory"  (die  willkurliche  Bewegung  ist  eine 
durch  Erinnerung  beeinflusste  Reflexbewegung).  Numerous 
considerations  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  absolutely  convincing  proofs  in  support 
of  it,  proofs  visible  in  spirits  or  under  the  microscope.  But  even 
if  it  were  true  that  the  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy, 
physiological  observations  and  especially  our  knowledge  of  the 
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anatomy  of  the  brain  did  not  prove  that  the  process  which  we 
denote  with  the  words  "I  will",  is  a  reaction  of  living  matter,  to 
external  influences,  and  the  statements  were  only  a  supposition 
or  hypothesis  in  support  of  which  no  more  and  no  fewer  proofs 
could  be  advanced  than  for  the  opposite  supposition,  it  woulS 
yet  be  necessary  to  accept  this,  and  not  the  opposite  supposition, 
as  a  basis  for  scientific  work. 

Only  those  explanations  can  be  accepted  as  scientific  and 
final  which  contain  no  unknown  element  and  which  can  break 
up  the  phenomenon  into  all  its  elements  each  of  which  is  of 
determinate  value.  All  those  sciences  which  work  with  mathe- 
matical methods,  such  as  Chemistry  and  Physics,  answer  to  this 
scientific  postulate.  Thus  Chemistry  explains  scientifically  the 
union  and  disunion  of  substances,  for  it  exhausts  the  whole  sum 
of  conditions  involved  in  these  processes,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  single  value  of  every  condition  is  determined.  Every 
condition  of  the  union  or  disunion  is  determined  in  the  chemical 
formula,  for  every  sign  denotes  only  one  determinate  value.  Such 
a  scientific  explanation  can  be  compared  to  an  equation  on  one  side, 
the  phenomenon  of  which  is  to  be  explained,  on  the  other  all 
the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon,  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  in 
value  to  the  phenomenon.  Every  advance  of  Science  consists 
in  removing  from  the  equation  the  unknown  elements,  the  XX, 
and  substituting  for  them  factors  of  determinate  values.  The 
purposes  of  Science  can  only  be  served  by  a  supposition  or 
hypothesis  which  makes  work  possible  in  this  direction,  which 
recognizes  that  the  phenomenon  can  be  broken  up  into  elements, 
that  there  is  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  which  XX, 
do  not  appear,  and  which  at  the  same  time  points  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  this  explanation. 

The  different  explanations  of  animal  instinct  throw  a  strong 
light  on  this  train  of  thought 6).  The  old  natural  scientists  observed 
that  animals,  under  certain  circumstances,  manifest  a  certain 
behaviour,  birds  of  certain  species  migrate  to  the  South  at  the 
advent  of  cool  weather,  insects  hide  their  eggs  under  rocks,  moths 
fly  towards  the  source  of  light.  This  behaviour  of  the  animals 
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was  attributed  to  "Instinct  and  Instinct",  was  said  to  be  a  quality 
of  the  animals  with  which  the  Creator  had  endowed  them.  Natu- 
rally this  is  no  sort  of  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  itself.  There 
is  given  an  animal  organism  (e.g.  bird)  and  also  a  change  of  exter- 
nal conditions  (cooling  of  the  air)  and  now  the  phenomenon  is  that, 
to  a  change  of  conditions  there  corresponds  a  change  of  place  in 
the  organism  which  continues  until  warmer  air  is  reached;  if 
with  regard  to  this  phenomenon  I  assert,  as  an  equal  value  in 
the  equation,  that  Nature  has  brought  it  about,  I  employ  words 
which  may  indeed  be  appropriate  for  elaborating  declamations 
concerning  the  Wisdom  of  Nature,  her  r61e  as  a  Mother,  and 
the  like,  but  words  which  are  not  appropriate  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  remains  complex  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  explain  its  course.  Under  the  influence 
of  Darwinism,  Nature,  the  mystical  but  conscious  Power,  has 
become  a  chain  of  accidents,  a  chain  which  has  caused  servi- 
ceable changes  in  the  animal's  body,  making  it  stronger  and 
more  fit  to  survive  the  struggle  for  existence,  changes  which, 
by  transmission  to  the  offspring,  have  assured  the  preservation 
of  the  species.  The  explanation  of  animal-instinct  is  modified, 
instinct  ceases  to  be  the  gift  of  a  bountiful  Nature  and  becomes, 
according  to  Wundt,  a  happy  idea  of  the  ancestors,  or  the 
consequence  of  a  determination  of  the  Will,  and  inherited  from 
generation  to  generation  has  become  an  automatical  reaction. 
There  were  birds  of  a  certain  species  which  felt  the  cold,  and 
in  one  of  them,  a  bird -of  superior  attributes,  first  arose  the 
thought  of  migrating.  The  experiment  succeeded,  and  thereafter 
the  migration  continued  for  centuries,  the  ungrateful  descendants 
forgetting  the  name  of  the  pioneer,  forgetting  even  the  cause 
which  led  them  to  migrate.  In  itself  this  explanation  tells  us 
little  indeed,  but  possesses  the  great  advantage  that  it  irresistibly 
impels  the  brain  of  the  investigator  to  follow  the  direction  of 
thought  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found. 
Long  ago,  says  he,  there  was  a  conscious  will,  a  determination, 
and  later,  this  became  mechanical,  that  is,  the  process  continued 
without  volition.  Every  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  whether  it 
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be  a  determination  of  the  will  or  an  operation  of  instinct,  is 
connected  with  a  corresponding  nerve  action;  in  animals, 
therefore  in  ancestors  and  descendants  alike,  a  certain  process 
persued  its  course,  internal  changes  supervened  under  the  effect 
of  external  changes,  and  these  changes  finally  resulted  in  motion, 
in  migration.  The  pain  caused  by  the  cold  air  reached  the 
brain  throught  the  medium  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  there 
arose  the  determination  of  the  will  to  go  southwards,  and 
afterwards  this  determination,  transmitted  through  the  motor- 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  produced  the  necessary  movements. 
This  determination  of  the  will,  better  expressed,  this  inherited 
experience,  became,  in  course  of  time,  mechanical.  In  time, 
the  sensory-nerve,  which  conveyed  the  external  influence  giving 
the  impulse  for  the  migration,  entered  into  direct  connection 
with  the  motor-nerve  conveying  to  the  muscles  the  response 
given  by  the  brain  to  the  external  impulse  7).  The  circuit  of 
the  current  remains  closed;  only  the  role  of  the  brain  ceases, 
and  a  shorter  connection  is  established.  The  phenomenon  has 
now,  so  to  say,  an  opposite  side  of  equal  value  to  itself,  an 
equation  has  been  formed,  the  phenomenal  unit  has  been  split 
up ;  the  parts  constituting  the  phenomenon  are  determined,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  continue  the  analysis  of  these  parts.  In 
the  explanation  there  are  many  X.X.  and  especially  one  great 
X.  which  speak  of  the  animal's  ancient  mind  and  the  free 
determination  of  this  mind.  Still  we  do  not  know  those  elements 
into  which  the  phenomenon  can  finally  be  disintegrated;  but 
it  has  partly  been  split  up,  in  so  far  that  Instinct,  which  was 
formerly  a  property  of  the  animal  bestowed  on  it  by  Nature, 
has  become  a  material  process  divisible  into  elements,  a  process 
which  from  other  observations  is  known  to  lie  in  the  scheme 
of  a  determination  of  the  will,  or  in  that  of  a  mechanical  reaction. 
The  unknown  whole  has  been  broken  up  into  parts,  which,  if 
not  entirely  known,  are  at  least  unknown.  The  direction  of 
research  is  determined,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  the  parts 
further  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  unknown  elements. 
Further  investigations  induced  some  thinkers  to  discard  the 
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determination-of- will  theory  and  the  mystically  inherited  experience 
altogether,  and  it  could  be  shown  in  most  cases  Instinct  is  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  process,  and  that  similar  processes  are  known 
in  the  plant- world.  Thus,  special  merit  is  due  to  Loeb  8),  ihe 
distinguished  American  Physiologist,  for  pointing  out  that  Instinct, 
in  many  cases,  is  nothing  but  animal  tropismus.  By  tropismus 
is  understood  the  reaction  produced  on  a  plant  or  animal  orga- 
nism by  external  influences,  in  consequence  of  which  the  organism 
draws  nearer  to  or  recedes  from  the  object  or  being  out  of 
which  certain  influences  emanate.  Thus  for  example,  in  speaking 
of  heliotropismus  we  understand  a  certain  property  of  the  organism 
such  that  if  rays  of  light  reach  the  organism,  it  approaches 
the  source  of  light  (positive  heliotropismus)  or  it  recedes  from 
the  source  (negative  heliotropismus).  The  moth  is  a  positive 
heliotropist,  that  is,  if  exposed  to  rays  of  light,  it  flies  towards, 
and  indeed  into,  the  source  of  light,  and  there  is  no  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  plant  which  turns  towards  the  sun, 
and  the  moth  which  flies  towards  the  light.  In  both  cases  the 
organism  responds  to  the  influence  of  the  rays  by  turning  towards 
the  source  of  the  rays.  But  this  is  not  confined  to  rays  of 
light.  Certain  organisms  also  respond  to  chemical  influences 
(chemitropismus),  to  odours,  to  contact,  etc.  by  drawing  nearer 
to  or  receding  from  the  source  of  the  influence.  Experiments 
with  ants  have  demonstrated  that  their  behaviour,  in  the  presence 
of  friends  or  foes,  is  to  be  attributed  to  chemitropismus,  in  as 
much  as  they  are  attracted  by  certain  odours,  and  repelled  by 
others.  The  migration  of  animals  is,  in  many  cases,  nothing 
else  but  negative  tropismus  with  relation  to  the  cold  and  positive 
tropismus  in  the  direction  of  the  source  of  heat 9). 

But  still  the  equation  has  not  been  finally  solved,  those  elements 
still  remain  undetermined  which  attract  and  repel  each  other, 
and  those  transformations  which  result  from  the  attractions  and 
repulsions.  However,  Instinct,  which  was  simply  a  property, 
has  become  a  "bodily"  property,  and  this  is  already  a  great 
advance,  for  it  shows  the  way  to  research  and  renders  analysis 
possible.  A  great  advance,  because  with  the  recognition  of 
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tropismus,  even  if  we  cannot  describe  the  phenomena  with  pre- 
cise chemical  formulae,  we  acquire  an  instrument  which  may 
be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  our  struggle  against  the  animal 
world,  and  especially  in  our  perpetual  battle  against  bacilli, 
microbes  and  the  like.  What  a  power  it  signifies  for  us  over 
certain  beings  if  we  know  that  their  movements  are  subject  to 
known  influences  of  heat,  of  light  or  of  odour!  10) 

The  example  was  adduced  to  prove  that  scientific  work  is 
rendered  possible  only  by  a  hypothesis  which  excludes  in  ad- 
vance the  possibility  that  the  course  of  a  phenomenon  is  the 
consequence  of  a  person's  arbitray  will,  but  which  recognises 
that  every  phenomenon  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  elements,  or  conditions. 

In  contrast  with  this  naive  feeling  which  says  "I  will,"  scientific 
investigation  must  start  from  the  assumption  that  to  the  will 
there  corresponds  a  nerve  process  which  has  its  own  essential 
conditions. 

A  difference  exists  between  the  actual  event  and  the  conception 
we  form  of  it  on  the  basis  of  our  defective  self-observations. 
What  actually  happens  is  this.  Some  modification  of  external 
circumstances  or  conditions  results  in  a  process  of  innervation 
causing  internal  transformations,  and  producing  certain  movements 
of  the  organism.  If  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  these 
actions  is  influenced  by  the  individual's  past,  in  other  words, 
if  the  individual's  recollections  have  influenced  the  nature  of 
the  reaction,  we  speak  of  it  as  "conscious  action;"  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  re-action  is  independent  of  memories  and  is 
common  to  every  individual  of  the  race,  we  call  it  "instinctive 
action."  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  action  is  in  the 
influence  of  the  past,  more  correctly,  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
animal  which  acts  consciously  possesses  the  so-called  capacity 
of  'association-of-ideas',  residing  in  an  organ  where,  figuratively 
speaking,  recollections  are  stored,  joined,  and  compounded. 

Self-consciousness  and  power-of-memory  are  closely  dependent 
on  each  other,  and  only  the  animal  possessing  recollections  and 
the  power-of-memory  is  capable  of  acting  consciously ;  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  animal  which,  from  the  time  of  its  birth  to  its 
death,  responds  in  the  same  manner  to  every  like  stimulation, 
which  is  incapable  of  learning  because  it  has  no  memories — 
that  animal  possesses  no  consciousness,  and  so  its  actions  are 
always  instinctive  ll).  We  speak  of  voluntary  action  if  after  the 
nerve-stimulation  and  before  the  supervening  re-action  we  have 
already  a  clear  picture  of  the  movement,  of  the  action  which 
this  stimulation  will  produce.  Consicious  and  voluntary  action 
therefore  is  a  manifestation  of  the  capacity  to  associate  ideas. 
The  child  who  has  once  touched  a  stove  and  thus  burns  his 
hand,  hides  his  hand  on  approaching  the  stove  again;  at  the 
sight  of  the  stove  his  memories  revive,  and  they  regulate  his 
conduct;  the  child,  however,  has  the  feeling  that  his  "ego"  wills 
and  acts.  Loeb  12)  supplies  us  with  a  striking  explanation  of 
this  illusory  experience. 

In  every  conscious  action  there  are  three  processes,  all  con- 
tinued within  us.  Of  these  three  processes,  one  is  a  cause  and 
two  are  effects.  The  cause  is  the  process  of  nerve-stimulation 
which,  extending  to  the  muscles,  produces  the  action.  The 
action  is  one  of  the  effects.  The  process  of  nerve-stimulation, 
however,  summons  up  also  those  memories  which  have  been 
retained  of  actions  resulting  from  similar  nerve-stimulations,  and 
this  constitutes  the  second  effect.  Now,  the  two  processes  which 
we  call  the  action  and  the  remembering  both  supervene  in 
consequence  of  the  nerve-stimulation,  but  as  the  process  of 
remembering  precedes  that  of  action,  and  the  nerve-stimulation 
which  produced  the  reactions  is  altogether  lost  to  our  perception, 
there  remains  in  our  imagination  the  impression  that  we  have 
willed  and  acted.  Thus  the  child,  when  he  sees  the  stove, 
"remembers;"  that  is,  he  sees  the  reaction  that  will  ensue,  sees 
it  even  before  it  has  ensued,  and,  and  having  no  idea  of  the 
nerve-stimulation  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  stove,  believes  he 
has  willed  and  acted. 

From  this  ingenious  explanation  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that, 
of  the  whole  process  only  one  part  is  conscious.  More  precisely, 
only  the  remembering  is  conscious  and  also  the  subsequent 
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perception  that  what  I  willed  has  happened,  which  would  be 
expressed  more  correctly  by  saying  that  what  I  remembered 
has  happened.  As  the  process  is  continuous  I  only  give  a 
complete  description  of  what  happens  if  I  describe  the  entire 
process,  that  is,  all  the  changes  which  occurred  from  the  inner- 
vation  up  to  the  action  itself;  the  idea  which  is  formed  in  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  acting  man  is  not  an  adequate 
description,  for  this  image  represents  only  a  part  of  the 
process. 

In  other  words,  it  is  customary  to  say  that  between  phenomena 
of  the  mind  there  is  no  connection  of  cause  and  effect.  Now 
I  am  writing,  a  minute  hence  I  shall  be  hungry,  we  are  happy 
now,  we  shall  be  annoyed — and  all  these  phenomena  are 
independent,  the  one  of  the  other.  Happiness  does  not 
cause  the  annoyance  following  happiness,  etc.  for  all  these 
phenomena  of  the  mind  are  accompanied  only  with  bodily 
processes,  with  such  material  processes  as  are  the  conditions 
and  consequences  of  other  material  processes  which  may  perhaps 
not  be  accompanied  with  phenomena  of  the  mind.  Let  us 
imagine  a  circuit  traversed  by  a  current,  and  at  two  points  a 
part  of  the  current  escaping  in  the  form  of  heat  in  consequence 
of  a  defect  in  the  circuit ;  there  is  no  causal  connection  between 
the  leakage  at  the  one  point  and  that  at  the  other,  the  current 
does  not  leak  at  the  second  point  because  it  leaked  at  the  first ; 
the  two  phenomena  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
causalis  nexus  lies  only  in  the  phenomenon  as  a  whole  and 
between  the  sections  of  the  circuit  which  are  in  immediate 
connection.  This  circuit  would  represent  the  neuro-psychic 
process,  and  the  energy  escaping  from  the  circuit,  the  imaginations 
and  feelings  appearing  at  certain  points  in  the  process. 

Man  always  creates  for  himself  a  naive  image  of  his  actions, 
and  on  this  he  builds  up  his  pride;  he  says  he  has  an  Ego, 
when  this  Ego  is  nothing  else  than  a  brief  designation  for 
conceptions  continually  appearing  in  connection  one  with  the 
other;  he  says  I  will  and  I  act,  when  it  is  not  he  who  wills, 
not  he  whe  acts,  but  something  within  him  which  responds  to 
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stimulation  from  the  external  world  in  accordance  with  his  own 
history  and  that  of  his  race. 

It  is  the  task  of  Psychology  to  furnish  us  with  a  scientific 
explanation  in  the  place  of  this  naive  explanation  of  our  actions. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  example  with  which  we  began. 

Two  men,  or  rather,  two  groups  of  men  under  the  same 
circumstances  were  impelled  to  different  actions  on  the  ground 
of  different  memories.  The  Religious  Community  defended  itself 
against  the  epidemic  with  a  marriage,  the  doctor  opposed  toxin 
with  anti-toxin.  In  reality  these  two  kinds  of  action,  these 
different  memories  which  influenced  the  actions,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  naive  explanation  stands  to 
the  scientific  explanation.  In  the  opinion  of  the  truebeliever, 
the  Will  of  God  sent  the  epidemic,  only  the  Will  of  God  could 
cause  it  to  cease  it  to  cease.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
try  to  influence  the  Will  of  God  by  the  doing  of  good  deeds. 
This  is  the  hypothesis  of  simplicity  which  sees  behind  every 
effect  some  cause,  and  can  not  imagine  another  cause  than  that 
which  according  to  his  belief  directs  his  acts,  i.  e.  a  will.  A 
primitive  form  of  thought  which  creates  an  image  of  Nature 
after  the  image  of  Man.  Contrasted  with  this  we  have  the  medical 
man  investigating  every  condition  of  the  epidemic,  and  willing 
by  means  of  a  change  of  conditions  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  result,  and  cause  the  epidemic  to  cease. 

According  to  the  primitive  mode  of  thought  only  prayer  can 
help,  for  a  sovereign  unlimited  will  caused  the  evil ;  the  scientific 
form  of  thought  does  not,  and  cannot  recognize  the  will  or 
caprice  as  a  cause,  but  analyses  events,  and  endeavours  to 
substitute  determinate  values  everywhere  in  place  of  the  great 
indeterminate  x  of  the  will. 

For  more  than  four  years  we  have  lived  in  a  world  where 
man  has  done  more  harm  to  man  than  has  been  done  by  a 
century  of  our  most  implacable  enemies,  the  bacillus  and  the 
wild  force  of  Nature's  elements ;  and  if  we  enquire  to  what 
politicians  and  jurists,  the  men  who  direct  the  fate  of  mankind 
ascribe  the  war,  we  shall  receive  a  hundred  different  answers, 
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varying  according  to  the  writer's  or  politician's  nationality ;  but 
all  these  answers,  and  even  'the  most  antagonistic  such  as  the 
one  which  says,  "  Gott  strafe  England"  and  the  other,  "Down 
with  the  Hohenzollern",  agree  in  that  they  attribute  the  war 
to  human  will,  and  differ  only  when  they  come  to  designate 
the  person  or  mass  of  persons  whose  will  caused  the  present 
collision. 

In  the  midst  of  these  grievous  evils,  suffering  and  dissatisfied 
men  have  created  for  themselves  according  to  their  custom,  a 
Messias,  and  devoutly  believe  that  all  their  woes  and  sufferings 
will  cease  with  the  advent  of  the  Messias'  reign.  But  their 
Messias.,  whose  country  will  be  formed  out  of  this  blood-shed 
and  whose  reign  will  dispel  every  evil  and  will  realize  the 
Golden  Age  on  earth,  is  likewise  the  rule  of  will,  the  rule  of 
the  peoples'  or  of  the  nationalities'  will!  Will  as  cause,  and 
Will  as  remedy. 

The  explaining  of  a  thing  denotes  nothing  more  than  demon- 
strating, (with  regard  to  an  unknown  phenomenon,)  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  known  elements.  Every  new 
thing  disquietens  us,  for  our  position  and  behaviour  with  regard  to 
the  novelty  are  uncertain,  and  our  tranquility  is  only  restored 
when  we  can  break  up  the  novelty  into  known  phenomena. 
So  it  was  with  us  with  regard  to  the  war  which  came  as  an 
unwished-for  novelty  to  disturb  our  peaceful  lives,  and  hence 
arose  the  question,  "What  caused  the  war?" — and  straightway 
the  answer  was  ready,  whispered  with  irresistible  force  by  our 
self-consciousness,  to  the  effect  that  this  war,  like  every  action, 
is  caused  by  human  will,  and,  as  every  bad  action,  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  will  of  our  enemies.  There  was  the  unknown, 
the  new  event ;  then  the  war  was  recognized,  we  fitted  it  into 
an  anciently-known  scheme,  and  the  war  became  action.  The 
recognition  contains  in  itself  the  solution,  and  the  Messias  is 
ready  for  the  dissatisfied ;  the  will  of  bad  men  has  caused  the 
war ;  therefore  instead  of  bad  men,  good  men  must  direct  the 
lot  of  the  States.  In  place  of  the  present  Rulers  must  come 
others.  This  is  the  whole  problem,  and  this  is  the  only  remedy. 


Perhaps  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  smile  when  the  wedding-party 
passed  before  my  window,  confidently  expecting  that  their  action 
would  cause  the  epidemic  to  cease.  Not  so  wide,  perhaps,  is 
the  chasm  which  lies  between  those  who  fight  against  sickness 
with  superstitions  and  those  who  wish  to  cure  with  obsolete 
thoughts,  inherited  from  the  dead,  the  evils  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  men's  co-operation.  Our  fate  also  is  often  controlled 
from  the  tomb,  and  we  do  not  always  search  for  the  source 
of  our  misfortune  with  microscopes  and  fight  against  poison 
with  its  antidote,  but,  concealing  our  ignorance,  exhaust  our 
energy  in  repeating  words  inherited  from  the  past;  against 
epidemic  we  defend  ourselves  with  marriage,  against  cholera, 
as  in  days  of  old,  with  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  From  the 
tomb  rises  also  the  sentence  which  announces  eternal  peace 
from  the  self-determination  of  nationalities,  from  the  realization 
of  the  peoples'  will.  Is  it  allowed  to  treat  this  sentence  with 
disrespectful  incredulity,  and  dispute  that  its  non-recognition 
caused  the  war  and  its  recognition  will  secure  peace? 

According  to  Verworn  13),  the  examination  of  every  single 
function  of  the  body  leads  us  towards  the  cell.  Thus,  in  the 
cell  of  the  muscular  tissue  resides  the  secret  of  the  heart's  beating, 
the  muscle's  contraction,  and  the  cells  of  the  glands  contain  in 
themselves  the  conditions  for  the  work  of  secretion. 

The  doctrines  relating  to  cells — Verworn  says — have  long 
since  proved  that  the  cell  is  the  fundamental  element  of  the 
living  body,  the  elementary  organism  in  which  resides  every 
process  of  life.  Anatomy,  Morphology,  Zoology  and  Botany 
have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  this  fact,  and  the  great 
advance  in  these  sciences  proves  the  fruitfulness  of  cellular 
investigations.  Physiology  alone  remains  excluded  from  the 
recognition  of  this  fact ;  but  if  Physiology  regards  as  its  task  the 
recognition  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  it  must  seek  them  there 
where  they  reside,  in  the  cells,  the  source  of  the  phenomenon  of 
life.  If  Physiology,  instead  of  simply  confining  itself  to  a  rough 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  organs,  desires  to  deepen  its 
knowledge,  to  become  throughly  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
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of  life  and  to  analyse  them  into  their  elements,  it  must  substitute 
for  the  Physiology  of  the  organs  the  Physiology  of  the  cells. 
The  results  of  modern  physiological  research  prove  the  correctness 
of  this  statement.  But  does  this  statement  require  any  proof,  and 
is  it  not  obvious  that  every  explanation  connotes  an  analysis, 
and  every  analysis  is  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
elements  ?  The  physicist  regards  motion  as  a  resultant  and  inves- 
tigates the  components  which  determine  the  direction  of  this 
resultant ;  the  chemist  sees  in  substances  a  compound  which  he 
endeavours  to  analyse  into  its  fundamental  elements.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  is  found  from  the  direction  of  the  different 
components,  and  the  properties  of  the  fundamental  elements 
disclose  the  secrets  of  the  compound. 

Every  research  aims  at  the  discovery  of  fundamental  units, 
whether  we  name  them  cells,  factors  or  elements,  and  the  move- 
ments and  transformations  of  the  fundamental  units  regulate  the 
functions  and  properties  of  the  combined  substance  of  the  motion 
or  of  the  organism.  Contrary  movements,  contrary  properties 
counteract  each  other  wholly  or  in  part,  and  in  place  of  them  we 
have,  as  a  property  of  the  whole,  a  state  of  rest,  or,  as  in  the  union 
of  opposing  colours,  a  condition  of  colourlessness  or  different  shades 
of  black.  Movements  in  the  same  direction,  attractions  towards 
the  same  point,  strengthen  each  other  and  appear  as  a  strengthened 
property  of  the  whole,  just  as  in  the  union  of  like  colours  there 
appears  a  stronger  colour,  a  stronger  shade.  Between  the  two 
extremes  are  ranged  all  the  possible  solutions  in  slow  transition, 
as  the  different  shades  in  the  scale  of  colours.  With  the  advance 
of  Science,  the  explanations  become  constantly  more  thorough, 
that  is,  the  analysis  becomes  more  detailed ;  the  development  of 
Science  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  units  anciently 
accepted  as  fundamental  were  shown  to  be  combinations  of  other 
elements,  of  other  fundamental  units.  The  chemist  endeavours 
to  diminish  the  number  of  elements,  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  or 
to  a  few  fundamental  elements,  and  in  the  elements  he  sees 
the  mass  of  atoms.  In  Physiology  the  cell  takes  the  place 
of  the  organ  as  fundamental  unit,  and  this  is  not  the  final  unit ; 
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Bio-chemistry,  the  Chemistry  of  Structure,  is  already  hammering 
the  walls  which  separate  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  and  the  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  discover  those  elements  which  constitute  the 
living  body,  to  establish  in  place  of  the  cell  the  atom  as  the  funda- 
mental unit.  The  Social  Sciences  can  likewise  only  accomplish  their 
purposes  by  investigating  and  understanding  the  elements  on  which 
they  are  founded.  All  the  secrets  of  History,  of  State- life  and  of 
Jurisprudence,  in  short,  all  the  secrets  of  combined  human  action 
in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present,  are  concealed  in  Man,  and  in  the 
brain  of  Man.  The  unit  of  the  Social  Sciences  is  Man ;  but  he  is 
not  the  final  unit,  for  in  his  place  will  appear  the  brain  and  the 
cells  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  finally,  the  elements  which 
constitute  neuroglia.  Nature  consists  of  one  vast  unit  which  we 
analyse  only  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  this  vast  unit  possesses 
its  uniform  laws.  The  way  of  thinking  pursued  by  past  generations 
gave  rise  to  great  antitheses  which  it  was  not  possible  to  bridge. 
Living  matter,  organism,  on  the  one  hand,  dead  objects,  inorganic 
matter  on  the  other,  stood  opposed  as  things  pertaining  to  different 
worlds,  and  in  the  organic  world  itself  appeared  the  soul,  and  the 
mind,  a  phenomenon  with  its  own  peculiar  laws  separate  from  the 
body,  and  matter.  Scientific  investigators  have  dispelled  these 
antagonisms  and  filled  up  the  void  which  was  said  to  be  impassable. 
The  organism  characterised  by  different  kinds  of  albumen  com- 
pounds is  nothing  more  than  a  more  complicated  compound  of 
organic  matter  14).  There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  two 
materials,  for  the  endless  series  of  changes,  Life,  leads  from  the 
inorganic  through  the  organic  back  to  the  inorganic  state  again. 
The  plants  build  up  organic  matter  from  the  inorganic,  the 
animals  build  up  the  animal  body  from  the  plants,  thereafter  to 
decay  again  and  unite  with  other  inorganic  matter ;  and  this  rotation 
has  no  beginning  and  no  end  15).  But  the  question  arises  whether 
this  other  great  antagonism  from  which  it  seems  that  mankind 
can  never  free  itself,  the  antagonism  between  body  and  soul, 
between  matter  and  mind,  can  subsist  in  conjunction  with  modern 
scientific  knowledge.  Obviously  not;  for  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  can  only  be  explained  through  the 
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changes  in  the  nerve-and-brain  system;  they  are  both  subject 
to  one  rule  of  law  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Thus  the  antitheses  created  by  primitive  human  observations 
cease  to  exist,  and  converge  into  one  great  unit.  The  different 
sciences,  by  a  continual  simplification  of  their  fundamental 
elements,  substituting  man  for  the  crowd,  the  cell  for  man,  an(J 
finally  the  atoms  for  the  cell,  converge  into  one  great  unit, 
and  there  remain  Chemistry  and  Physics,  the  science  of  the 
composition  of  matter  and  the  science  of  the  movement  of 
matter.  We  are  still  far  from  this  unified  science  and  great 
gaps  separate  the  chemist,  who  operates  with  atoms  as  elements, 
from  the  physiologist  and  biologist  who  investigate  the  life  of 
the  cells ;  uncultivated  wildernesses  lie  between  Nature  and  the 
Social  Sciences.  But  the  connecting  links  are  already  in 
process  of  development ;  Structural  Chemistry  and  Bio-Chemistry 
are  at  the  touching-point,  and  Psychology  is  making  a  path 
through  the  wilderness. 

But  whether  the  development  is  towards  unity  or  not,  it  is 
essential  for  every  science  to  recognise  that  the  key  to  its 
mysteries,  the  answer  to  its  questions,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  determining  its  fundamental  elements  and  knowing  the 
laws  which  govern  these  elements.  The  unit  to  which  the 
social  sciences,  at  the  present  stage,  are  capable  of  reducing 
themselves  is  man,  and  only  by  starting  with  man  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  man's  psychology,  can  we  explain  the  laws 
of  men's  actions.  The  mass  consists  of  men,  as  the  body 
consists  of  cells,  and  as  matter  consists  of  atoms! 

Contrary  to  a  view  which  has  heen  expressed,  says  Le  Bon  16), 
the  properties  of  a  mass  are  in  general  not  the  sum  or  the 
average  of  those  of  the  constituent  elements.  New  character- 
istics form  and  appear,  just  as  in  chemistry  certain  elements, 
acids  and  bases,  form  new  bodies  with  properties  entirely 
different  from  those  possessed  separately  by  the  constituent 
parts.  Le  Bon,  in  fact,  asserts  that  the  unit  of  which  Social 
Science  treats  is  not  Man  but  the  Mass,  and  that  the  Mass 
acts  according  to  laws  which  differ  from  those  which  govern 
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the  acts  of  its  constituent  members.  In  this  sense  Le  Bon  and 
others  speak  of  the  mind  of  the  mass  in  contrast  to  the  mind 
of  the  individual,  and  affirm  that  the  mass  is  a  higher  organism 
than  the  individual,  and  acts  acording  to  its  own  peculiar  laws. 

The  metaphor  which  Le  Bon  advances  in  proof  of  his  assertion, 
the  instance  of  the  chemical  compound  possessing  properties 
which  do  not  accord  with  the  mathematical  sum  of  the  properties 
of  the  different  constituent  elements,  is  not  happily  chosen. 
The  chemists  speak  of  two  kinds  of  compounds,  the  chemical 
compound  characterised  by  such  a  union  of  the  elements  that 
it  acts  as  a  unit  and  has  properties  differing  from  those  of  the 
constituent  elements ;  and  the  physical  compound  where  the  bond 
between  the  constituents  is  loose  and  the  qualities  of  the  compound 
are  the  mathematical  sum  of  the  properties  of  the  elements. 

If  a  mass  of  people  is  at  all  comparable  to  a  compound,  it 
can  be  only  a  physical  compound,  as  the  constituents  of  the 
mass  do  not  lose  their  independence. 

It  is  said  that  the  mass  is  acting,  the  mass  wills;  but  such 
expressions  are  only  metaphorical  and  express  no  more  than 
that  the  individuals  in  the  mass  are  acting,  to  some  extent 
naturally  under  impressions  aroused  by  other  men's  acts. 

Every  man  in  the  mass  has  his  own  organism,  his  sensory 
nerves,  brain  and  motor  nerves.  Every  man  in  the  mass  acts 
separately,  and  the  condition  of  his  separate  action  is  that  in 
consequence  of  an  impulse  his  individual  mechanism  shall  begin 
to  work  and  finish  its  work.  The  uniform  action  of  the  indi- 
viduals forming  the  mass  proves  only  that  the  same  impulses 
have  acted  on  the  individuals  and  that  the  same  impulses  produce 
the  same  reactions  in  men  possessing  the  same  memories  and 
experiences. 

It  is,  however,  quite  natural  that  a  man  among  the  mass  is 
more  directly  under  the  influence  of  his  comrades  together  with 
him  in  the  mass  than  a  man  who  sits  alone  in  his  chamber, 
and  this  influence  affects  his  decision  how  to  act.  This  reciprocal 
influence  obviously  tends  to  accentuate  kindred  traits  and  smooth 
away  differences.  On  the  individual  in  the  mass  another  man's 
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action  or  speech  works  as  an  impulse  which,  uniting  with  that  indi- 
vidual's memories,  strengthens  those  of  his  memories  which  incline 
him  to  act  in  accord  with  the  action  or  speech  of  the  other,  in 
short,  in  accord  with  others — and  weakens  the  effect  of  those 
memories  which  would  lead  him  to  a  contrary  course  of  action. 
Without  doubt  Le  Bon  correctly  observes  that  the  individual 
in  the  mass  is  more  courageous,  because  influences  which  restrain 
and  limit  his  resolution  are  less  effective,  but  this  again  is  only 
a  consequence  of  the  associations  characterising  action  in  the 
mass.  The  sight  of  a  mass  of  men  holding  the  same  opinion, 
in  short,  the  strength  of  the  man,  the  experience  that  the 
author  of  an  act  committed  in  the  mass  in  undiscoverable,  etc. 
are  influences  which  encourage  the  man  who  acts  in  the  mass, 
and  their  effect  is  manifested  in  the  suppression  and  stifling 
of  restraint  and  hindrance. 

Contrary  to  Le  Bon  therefore,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  it 
is  erroneous  to  speak  of  mass-minds  and  mass-actions,  and  to 
assert  that  there  are  separate  laws  for  mass-minds  and  mass- 
actions  ;  it  is  only  possible  to  assert  that  the  man  who  acts  in 
the  mass  acts  under  other  special  conditions,  and  these  special 
conditions,  like  any  other  impulse,  influence  his  action.  The  mass 
has  not  a  united  nerve-system,  brain  etc.  and  therefore  an 
impulse  cannot  operate  on  the  mass,  cannot  produce  action  in 
the  mass,  etc.  but  each  of  the  men  forming  the  mass  has  his 
separate  mechanism  which  acts  separately.  Accordingly,  we  must 
not  speak  of  the  will  and  the  action  of  the  mass,  but  of  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and  thus  the  psychology  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  conduct  of  the  mass. 

Le  Bon  also  constantly  employs  this  key  in  solving  his  problems. 
Thus,  according  to  him,  the  main  individual  characteristic  of  the 
mass  is  the  extinction  of  the  conscions  personality  and  the 
advancement  into  the  foreground  of  the  unconscious  personality. 
Speaking  of  the  unconscious  personality  he  says :  "  Its  actions  take 
their  origin  from  the  substratum  formed  by  the  influence  of 
heredity.  This  substratum  contains  the  traces  of  countless 
ancestors,  and  these  traces  form  the  soul  of  the  race"  17).  In 
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short,  all  conditions  understood  under  the  name  mass  act  on  the 
individual,  and  produce  a  more  pronounced  development  of  the 
common  characteristics.  The  unconscious  personality,  the  traces 
of  counties  ancestors,  are  qualities  common  to  all  the  men  forming 
the  mass. 

The  conscious  will  contains  in  itself  free  determination,  the 
deliberation  of  objective  thinking.  In  the  unconscious  will,  the 
unconscious  determines  instead  of  ourselves.  The  determination 
arrives  quite  complete  in  our  self-consciousness,  which  accepts 
it,  although  it  would  be  capable  of  refusing  it.  The  source  of 
the  unconscious  will  is  in  the  needs,  the  tendencies  and  wishes 
of  the  race,  the  group  or  the  neighbourhood  which  surrounds 
our  personality.  These  needs,  tendencies  and  wishes  are  released 
as  thoughts  and  stimulations  which  direct  our  unconscious  will, 
if  they  do  not  govern  it  completely.  Most  men  act  under  the 
influence  of  the  unconscious  will,  and  acquire  knowledge  of 
their  action  only  after  its  occurrence ;  hence  the  complete  contra- 
diction between  their  words  and  acts. 

This  contradiction  between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious 
will  exists  also  in  nations.  However,  the  ancestral  soul  of 
nations  (ame  ancestrale)  which  has  formed  itself  in  the  course 
of  centuries  of  history  sufficies  to  cause  them  to  act  in  the 
manner  most  appropriate  to  the  public  interest. 

According  to  these  assertions  the  unconscious  will  of  the 
nation  can  be  scarcely  anything  else  but  the  sum  of  the  wills 
of  the  men  constituting  the  nation.  The  wishes,  thoughts  and 
desires  of  the  race  direct  the  unconscious  will  of  the  individual ; 
the  soul  of  nations,  the  inherited  "  ame  ancestrale*,  is  but 
a  new  name  under  which  lies  concealed  again  only  the  soul 
of  the  race. 

Assuredly  we  can  only  understand  the  mass  by  commencing 
with  the  individual,  and  a  correct  psychology  of  the  mass  can 
only  be  based  on  a  correct  psychology  of  the  individual.  The 
greatest  defect  of  Le  Bon's  psychology  of  the  mass  is,  that  it  is 
constructed  on  a  false  psychology  of  the  individual. 

Le  Bon's  distinction  between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious 
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will  is  not  well-founded.  The  expression  "  unconscious  will"  in 
itself  strongly  invites  criticism,  for,  in  psychology  "  will"  denotes 
a  process  of  which  the  most  characteristic  property  resides  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  person  who  wills  is  conscious  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  will  act.  A  mental  process  in  which  this  essential 
characteristic,  consciousness,  is  lacking  with  regard  to  action  to 
be  performed  or  to  be  left  unperformed,  cannot  be  termed 
"  will"  in  the  language  of  psychology.  But  perhaps  this  objection 
is  rather  one  relating  to  form  of  expression ;  a  writer  can  form 
other  words  for  himself  and  under  u  will"  Le  Bon  in  reality 
understands  "action". 

In  principle,  however,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
picture  formed  in  our  self-consciousness  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  process  which  extends  from  the  inception  of  the  emotion 
(the  nerve-stimulation)  up  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  act  (the 
completion  of  movement).  Very  often  the  picture  is  defective. 
For  instance,  I  am  deeply  absorbed  in  my  work,  I  work  without 
having  any  picture  in  my  mind  of  what  I  am  doing,  and  when 
I  have  finished  I  feel  as  if  I  had  awakened  from  sleep ;  or  in 
actions  which  we  repeat  frequently,  during  the  early  period, 
the  period  of  exercise,  we  have  an  image  of  the  action  typical 
of  the  will,  but  after  we  have  acquired  the  necessary  practice 
in  the  action,  it  becomes  automatic,  the  image  is  not  formed, 
and  it  only  appears  again  in  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  actions 
a  picture  which  in  some  cases  appears  in  the  consciousness  and 
in  others  remains  unformed,  for  to  place  the  same  action  occurring 
always  under  the  same  conditions  now  in  this  group  and  now 
in  the  other  would  be  absurd ;  the  motive  of  the  action  cannot 
be  at  one  time  the  conscious  will,  and  at  another  the  soul  of 
the  race  exercising  an  unconscious  function. 

Le  Bon,  whose  observations  regarding  the  mass  are  deserving 
of  the  greatest  attention,  is  a  great  votary  of  obscurity  in  ela- 
borating his  details  and  prefers  to  wrap  himself  up  in  a  mysterious 
atmosphere,  like  to  that  which  pervades  Gothic  Cathedrals. 
That  which  is  self-unconscious,  the  mysterious  and  mystical, 
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plays  a  decisive  role  in  his  philosophy,  in  which  the  ceaseless 
variations  and  frequent  repetitions  of  these  words  conduce  rather 
to  the  awakening  of  terror  than  to  the  elucidation  of  phenomena. 
A  long  time  will  elapse  before  science  is  liberated  from  the_ 
word  "self-unconscions"  and  from  the  mysterious  gloom  and 
incense  accompanying  the  word.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  this  word  which  possesses  a  greater,  and  a  different, 
signifiance  than  it  would  seem  on  the  first  impression  to  imply.  If 
"  self-unconscious"  would  signify  that  some  neuro-psychic  process 
is  not  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  which  we  can  be  conscous 
(imaginations,  feelings,  etc.),  no  objection  could  be  raised  against 
it.  But  the  word  has  a  wider  sense,  signifies  something  more 
and  something  else;  it  signifies  that  there  are  actions  which 
my  Ego  does  not  direct,  that  there  are  cases  when  something 
acts  through  me,  that  there  are  actions  which  my  will  is  incapable 
of  ending  or  of  directing,  and  it  is  this  idea,  this  power  of 
the  self-unconscious  which  offends  our  knowledge  of  rational 
action,  our  certain  will,  and  arouses  in  us  the  feeling  of  fear  18). 
In  contrast  with  this  view  we  have,  in  the  preceding  disquisition, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  human  will  is  nothing  else 
but  a  re-action,  an  answer  given  to  a  stimulation,  a  re-action 
which  in  its  nature  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  racial  and  indivi- 
dual memories.  In  cases  where  the  picture  of  the  will  exists  pre- 
vious to  the  action,  we  form  for  ourselves  a  false  picture  of  the  entire 
process  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  inception  of  the  stimulation 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  action,  and  we  believe  that  our 
Ego  willed  and  directed  it,  whereas  our  memories  of  the  past 
are  acting  through  us.  It  is  true  that  we  frequently  do  not 
act  as  we  say  we  do,  for  the  feeling  of  rational  action  falsifies  the 
idea  we  form  of  our  actions  for  ourselves.  We  say  that  we 
have  willed,  when  in  reality  our  .ancestors  and  teachers  have 
willed !  Therefore,  in  opposition  to  Le  Bon  who  speak  of  causes 
and  effects  in  the  individual  and  in  the  mass,  and  believes  in 
a  will  directing  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  throng, 
we  emphasize  that  the  individual  will  is  nothing  else  than 
a  reaction  influenced  by  memories,  a  reaction  which  produces 
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a  stimulus  in  the  organism ;  and  similarly  the  will  of  the  mass 
is  nothing  else  than  a  reaction  produced  by  external  influences, 
a  reaction  which  produces  a  like  stimulus  in  the  indiviuals 
constituting  the  mass  and  is  influenced  by  the  memories  of  those 
individuals. 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  only  speak  of  a  mass  and  the  will  of  a 
mass  if  its  individual  members  respond  to  the  same  stimules  with 
the  same  re-action,  if  there  exists  an  indentity  of  historical  memories, 
racial  or  individual,  which  of  necessity  binds  together  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  mass.  More  precisely,  if  there  exists  one  memory  in 
common  —  or  more  of  such  memories-serving  as  a  motive  for  the 
same  re-action.  The  accidental  circumstance  —  says  Le  bon  — 19) 
that  many  men  are  together  does  not,  in  itself,  suffice  for  the 
assembly  to  acquire  the  character  of  an  organised  mass ;  a  certain 
influence  or  excitement  is  necessary  for  it  to  acquire  this  special 
character.  Our  author  then  enumerates  some  observations  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  and  continues,  "  In  certain  cases  half  a 
dozen  men  are  sufficient  to  form  a  mass,  in  others,  hundreds  of 
men  accidentally  thrown  together,  may  be  unable  to  constitute  a 
mass ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  whole  people,  without  being  seen 
grouped  together,  can,  under  the  operation  of  certain  influences, 
constitute  a  mass." 

The  result  of  observation  is  to  destroy  the  force  of  Le  Bon's 
statement,  and  strengthen  the  thesis  advanced  above.  If  this 
excitement,  or,  to  express  it  more  precisely,  this  stimulation  were 
the  cause  that  different  men  become  organised  into  a  mass,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  any  reason  for  the  circumstance  that  a 
mass  is  formed  of  half  a  dozen  men  under  the  working  of  a  certain 
influence,  and  yet  that  same  influence  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
mass  out  of  a  hundred  other  men.  These  phenomena  show  that 
the  condition  for  the  formation  of  a  mass  lies  not  in  change  of 
external  conditions,  not  in  the  stimulation,  but  in  the  re-action 
produced  by  the  stimulation.  The  same  stimulation  forms  a  mass 
out  of  six  men,  if  it  produces  the  same  re-action  in  the  six  men  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  stimulation  cannot  organise  a  hundred 
men  into  a  mass  if  it  produces  a  different  re-action  in  all  these 


men.  In  the  same  response  given  to  the  same  stimulation  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  a  grouping  together 
is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  mass ;  for  the  same  re-action 
takes  place  in  men  who  have  the  same  memories,  the  same  racM 
and  individual  pasts,  whether  these  men  are  alone  at  home  or 
assembled  in  groups  in  the  streets.  Men  are  always  united  by 
their  memories,  and  the  more  memories  there  are  in  common 
between  two  or  more  men,  the  more  frequently  will  they  act  in  a 
like  manner,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  affinity  between  them. 
It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  mass,  when 
once  constituted,  consists  only  of  men  responding  to  a  given 
stimulus  with  the  same  re-action;  rather  would  it  be  possible 
to  assert  that  these  men  of  kindred  spirit  constitute  the  kernel 
of  the  mass,  which  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  force, 
draws  to  itself  other  men,  and  such  men  also  with  whom  it 
has  no  spiritual  affinity.  Let  us  imagine  that  there  are,  in  a 
hall,  many  hundreds  of  men  listening  to  the  speech  of  a  demagogue 
who  wishes  to  organise  his  auditors  into  a  mass  and  to  induce 
the  mass  to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  determination.  The  speech 
is  the  stimulation  which  influences  the  individual  men,  and  this 
produces  re-actions,  more  quickly  on  some,  more  slowly  on 
others;  the  greater  the  spiritual  affinity  between  the  orator  and 
the  individual  auditors,  the  sooner  (ceteris  paribus)  does  the 
particular  determination  desired  by  the  orator  come  to  maturity. 
In  the  assembly  there  is  speedily  formed  a  group  of  men  whose 
will  accords  with  the  speaker's  will ;  the  group  follows  the  speaker's 
words  with  approval  and  its  attitude  of  impatience  bears  down 
those  men  who  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  the  men  in  whom  the 
speech  has  produced  a  re-action  not  desired  by  the  speaker. 
The  attitude  of  the  group,  its  utterances,  movements,  etc.  works 
as  stimulation  on  the  doubting  hearers  and  turns  their  re- actions 
in  the  direction  desired  by  the  speaker.  Indeed,  there  will  be 
some  on  whom  the  speaker  exercises  no  influence,  men  in  whose 
brains  his  words  arouse  no  trace  of  effect,  but  who  are  influ- 
enced, according  to  their  dispositions,  by  the  mass  of  approvers, 
so  that  the  desired  action  is  not  obtained  from  them  by  the 


speaker,  but  by  the  approvers.  The  mass  of  approvers  grows, 
and  at  length  stimulation  becomes  so  powerful  that  the 
processes  which,  under  peaceful  conditions,  are  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  desired  re-action  in  the  individual,  become  incapable 
of  operating.  The  opposition  ceases  and  the  re-actions  flow  in 
one  and  the  same  direction.  All  these  processes  which  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  mass  have  been  developed  in  the 
men  as  individuals,  and  it  is  the  task  of  Psychology  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  role  played  by  the  nerve-system  in  these  processes. 
In  this  connection  we  are  only  interested  to  know  that  the  will 
of  the  mass  is  a  re-action,  that  the  direction  of  this  re-action 
is  governed  by  the  common  memories,  the  common  past  of 
individuality,  retained  by  the  homogeneous  group  of  men  con- 
stituting the  kernel  of  the  mass,  and  that  this  homogeneous, 
group  of  men  constrains  to  a  uniform  action  those  individuals 
who  do  not  re-act  to  the  stimulation,  or  would  re-act  otherwise 
if  they  were  not  in  the  assembly.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
mass  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  it  is  not  the  sovereign 
Ego,  not  the  soul,  which  acts,  but  the  power  of  associative 
memory,  and  with  the  mass  as  with  the  individual  the  conditons 
of  actions  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  past  of  the  individuals 
and  of  the  race,  although  the  persons  who  act  say  that  their 
wiil  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  action. 

Similarly,  that  which  holds  good  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  mass,  holds  good  also  for  the  people,  for  the  people,  the 
nation,  is  nothing  but  the  mass,  or  rather,  a  union  of  masses. 

Scarcely  any  question  has  more  profoundly  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  man  than  that  which  relates  to  the  determination 
of  Race,  and  in  this  question,  as  in  every  much-debated  ques- 
tion, every  shade  of  opinion  finds  its  advocate.  A  great  number 
of  opinions  lie  between  the  two  extremes  represented  by  those 
who  regard  descent  from  one  and  the  same  ancestor  as  the 
criterion  for  determining  race,  and  those  who  see  in  the  race 
a  union  of  men  bound  together  by  common  memories. 

At  the  present  stage  of  physiological  science  the  problem 
involved  in  the  idea  of  race  cannot  be  solved.  There  is  no 


Physiology  of  Individuality  which  would  be  able  to  trace  the 
differences  existing  between  man  and  man  to  the  cells  or  to 
the  structure  of  cells.  We  know  that  there  are  differences 
between  man  and  man,  but  cannot  follow  these  differences 
back  to  the  cell,  the  physiologist's  fundamental  element.  Undoub- 
tedly the  final  difference  between  man  and  man  must  lie  hidden 
in  the  cell,  or  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cell.  Indeed, 
such  differences  between  the  cells  are  known,  and  according 
to  the  latest  theory  of  research-physiologists,  every  individual, 
every  family  and  perhaps  every  race  possesses  a  distinctive 
albuminous  compound,  and  these  albumen-compounds  of  the 
different  families,  races  etc.  stand  connected  with  each  other 
in  a  wonderful  system  of  affinities  and  non-affinities.  The 
so-called  Art  fremdes  Eiweiss  (kind  of  foreign  albumen)  works 
as  a  poison  on  the  organism  of  the  individual,  whereas  no 
such  influence  is  exercised  by  the  albumen-compound  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  race  to  which  the  individual  belongs  20). 
It  is  very  probable  that,  with  the  advance  of  Science,  it  will 
be  possible  to  stamp  these  differences  between  the  races  as 
differences  between  cells,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  trace  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  between  races  to  tropismus,  and 
demonstrate  that  racial  differences  manifest  themselves  by  different 
re-actions  produced  by  the  same  stimulation,  whereas  members 
of  the  same  race  will  be  characterised  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  give  the  same  responce  to  the  same  stimulation.  If, 
for  example,  I  assume  that  the  white  men's  antipathy  towards 
the  negro  is  racial  antipathy,  that  it  is  negative  chemi-tropismus 
and  is  produced  by  odour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ants,  it  is 
evident  that  all  white  men  alike  re-act  to  the  same  chemical 
stimulation  in  one  way,  and  all  negroes  alike  re-act  to  the 
same  stimulation  in  another  way.  It  would  be  possible  to  trace 
this  similarity  or  difference  of  instinctive  action  to  similarity 
or  difference  of  race.  But  in  men's  actions,  and  especially  in 
the  social  life  of  men,  a  very  important  role  is  played  by  the 
so-called  conscious  actions,  more  correctly,  by  those  re-actions 
which  are  influenced  by  the  past,  by  acquired  experiences, 
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learning  and  the  individual's  memories  (power  of  association, 
of  memory).  If  the  bodily  properties  of  the  race  and  inherited 
tropismus  exercise  decisive  influence  on  instinctive  action,  so 
do  similarities  or  differences  of  memory  cause  similarities  or 
differences  in  conscious  action. 

At  all  events,  the  fact  that  persons  belong  to  the  same  race 
is  manifested  by  the  similarity  of  their  re-actions,  and  the  cause 
of  this  may  be  a  similar  physiological  structure,  or  a  similarity 
in  racial  or  individual  history.  To  what  extent  the  one  influence 
may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  other,  or  to  what  extent  the  one 
suppresses  or  modifies  the  effect  of  the  other,  these  are  questions 
which  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  answer.  It  will  be  the 
task  of  Natural  Science  to  cast  light  on  these  mysteries.  As 
with  the  mass,  so  with  the  race  we  must  not  imagine  that  the 
affinity  which  exists  between  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
race,  nation  or  nationality  appears  with  equal  force  in  all  its 
members,  and  that  the  like  stimulations  produce  the  like  re-actions 
in  all  the  members.  Just  as  the  mass  has  its  kernel  which 
others  join,  either  voluntarily  or  under  a  greather  or  less  degree 
of  constraint,  so  it  is  with  the  race,  with  the  nation  .  .  .  The 
greather  the  kernel,  the  stronger  the  affinity  which  connects 
the  individual  members,  so  much  the  stronger,  the  more  power- 
ful will  be  the  mass. 

The  state,  race,  nation  or  nationality  is  always  only  a  mass 
of  men,  and  the  kernel  of  this  mass  has  its  own  Ego,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  memories-in-common  producing  similair 
actions,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  individual  Egos  possessing 
these  common  memories,  so  much  more  numerous  will  be  the 
members  of  the  group;  the  stronger  the  rule  exercised  by  these 
common  memories  on  the  individuals,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
affinity  binding  the  members  of  the  group  together. 

The  picture  of  these  affinities  in  our  imagination  is  the  picture 
of  race ;  for  the  racial  Ego,  the  consciousness  which  accompanies 
common  action  produced  by  common  memories  is  the  feeling 
of  racial  will. 

Of  the  nation,  of  the  people  therefore,  we  assert  that,  although 
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it  believes  it  directs  its  own  fortunes  by  its  own  will,  it  is 
really  led  by  masses  which  re-act  under  stimulations  in  accord 
with  their  common  past. 

The  rule  we  are  considering  holds  that  the  frontiers  of  the 
State,  and  the  internal  laws,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  nation, 
i.  e.  by  the  will  of  the  men  forming  the  nation. 

Man's  will  is  directed  by  his  memories  and  experience  and 
thus  the  self-determination  of  the  nation  will  necessarily  be 
directed  by  the  memories  and  experiences  of  the  men  consti- 
tuting the  core  of  nation. 

Can  we  hope  that  this  principle,  which  confides  to  a  past 
full  of  conflicts  and  wars  the  determination  of  the  future,  — 
can  we  hope  that  it  will  secure  peace? 

This  is  the  question  which  we  propose  to  answer.  — 


CHAPTER  II. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 
DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

a.  Recognition   of  Self-Determination  in  Theory. 

b.  Realization    of  Traditions  of  French  Foreign 
Policy  in  Practice. 


Observers  of  contemporary  events  towards  the  close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  were  under  the  impression  that  the  state  of 
affairs  in  France  had  suddenly  undergone  an  entire  change. 
However,  posterity  has  with  justice  cast  doubts  on  the  correctness 
of  this  impression.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  change  in  the 
person  of  the  Ruler,  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  there  was  a 
change  in  the  ideology  with  which  the  rapidly  changing  govern- 
ments sought  to  justify  their  actions ;  but  there  was  no  change 
in  the  direction  of  those  actions,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
State  continued  to  pursue  its  ancient  course. 

The  French  have  long  cherished  the  tradition  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Gauls  and  France  has  a  claim  to  all  those 
territories  which  at  one  time  appertained  to  Gallia.  But  the 
picture  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Gallia  -has  not  been 
the  same  at  all  epochs ;  in  fact,  it  has  continually  changed  and 
there  has  been  stability  only  with  respect  to  one  point,  and 
that  is,  when  a  Ruler  has  desired  at  any  time  to  conquer  a 
territory,  the  legists  have  demonstrated  that  it  formed  a  part 
of  ancient  Gaul l). 

u  All  disputes  between  States  in  these  times,"  said  the  pacifists 
in  the  days  before  the  war,  "  are  conflicts  of  law,  and  every 
belligerent  considers  it  necessary  to  justify  his  stand-point  by 
appealing  to  rules  of  law.  This  custom  proves  that  Law  governs^ 
the  relations  of  modern  States/  It  is  possible  that  they  are 
right,  but  undoubtedly  they  forget  that  the  custom  is  of  ancient 
origin.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Rulers  were  not  content  with 
advancing  the  State's  interest  as  the  sole  motive  inducing  them 
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to  declare  war,  but  had  recourse  to  the  Court  Justiciaries  who 
were  always  ready  to  supply  legal  grounds  in  justification  of 
the  Monarchs  conduct  *).  Ambitious  Rulers  had  always  ambitious 
legists,  and  the  legal  councillors  of  Louis  XIV  proved  that 
the  King  of  France  had  a  claim  to  every  State  in  Europe. 
This  great  ambition,  this  inordinate  desire  of  expansion,  proved 
to  be  deliterious,  and  after  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  politicians, 
enlightened  by  past  events,  moderated  their  desires  and  confin- 
ed their  plans  of  conquest  to  narrower  bounds.  After  many 
changes  these  plans  assumed  a  permanent  character ;  the  map 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  France,  that  is,  the  territory  which 
belonged  to  ancient  Gallia,  was  finally  shaped.  In  his  work  on 
the  French  Revolution,  Sorel  gives  an  admirable  description  of 
this  development  and  declares  that  after  much  bitter  experience 
there  arose  the  idea  which  still  sways  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  to-day;  there  arose  the  conviction  that  France  has  a 
claim  to  the  territory  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  2). 
These,  says  a  legist  of  the  17th  Century,  were  the  real  boundaries 
of  Gallia ;  these  are  all  natural  boundaries  and  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  soldiers,  easy  to  defend,  and  within  these  boundaries 
say  the  politicians,  France  can  be  great  and  powerful  and  can 
rule  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  they  utter  a  warning 
against  expansion  beyond  these  boundaries.  This  theory  has 
been  established  as  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience  and 
thought,  and  the  legists,  in  accord  with  historical  traditions,  have 
transformed  it  into  something  mystical,  in  a  word,  they  have  made 
of  it  a  national  theory.  The  children  of  France  have  imbibed 
this  theory  with  their  mother's  milk,  have  acquired  it  with  their 
first  lessons  in  the  schools,  and  theory  has  passed  into  the  blood 
of  all  those  who  have  directed  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and 
into  the  blood  of  all  who  have  trained  the  generations  destined 
in  future  to  control  the  country's  fate.  Thus  Rousseau,  the 
greatest  teacher  of  the  politicians  of  revolutionary  France,  taught 
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the  doctrine  that  "  The  mountains,  seas  and  rivers  form  the 
boundaries  for  the  nations  living  in  Europe,  and  so  it  appears 
that  Nature  herself  has  decided  with  regard  to  the  number  and 
greatness  of  the  nations ;  it  can  therefore  be  asserted  that  the 
political  order  of  this  continent  is  the  work  of  Nature.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Sea  and  the  Pyrenees  are 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  desire  for  expansion,  but  other 
circumstances  increase  the  strength  of  these  obstacles  and  restore 
the  States  again  to  these  boundaries,  if  through  any  transient 
violence  these  boundaries  have  been  transgressed"  3).  The 
difference  between  Rousseau  and  his  predecessors  lies  only  in 
the  reason  assigned,  for  whereas  according  to  the  legists  France 
is  entitled  to  the  territory  situated  within  her  natural  boundaries 
because  the  Gauls,  the  legal  ancestors  of  the  French,  ruled 
over  this  territory,  according  to  Rousseau  the  Law  of  Nature 
has  designated  these  boundaries  for  France.  Therefore  Natural 
Laws  give  to  the  French  the  right  to  occupy  a  dominion 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine. 

This  traditional  theory,  which  had  become  a  part  of  their  blood 
and  brains,  directed  the  actions  of  the  soldiers  and  jurists  of 
the  French  Republic.  They  carried  on  wars  of  conquest,  occupied 
territories  lying  within  their  natural  boundaries  and  annexed 
these  territories  to  France.  Their  ancestors  directed  these 
actions  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  averred  they  had  broken 
with  the  Past  and  the  only  object  of  their  will  and  actions  was 
the  liberation  of  the  nations,  the  securing  of  the  free  Right  to 
National  Determination. 

It  is  the  year  1792,  new  men  control  the  destinies  of  France. 
Citizen  Louis  Capet,  the  "tyrant**,  awaits  in  the  Temple  the 
sad  end  of  his  law-suit ;  the  old  powers  have  fled  and  in  their 
place  Madame  Roland  and  her  friends  preside  over  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  The  young  Republic  is  engaged  in  war,  and  her 
victorious  army  occupies  Savoy  and  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Nice. 
Doumouriez  with  his  victorious  troops  has  expelled  the  Austrians 
from  Belgian  territory.  At  Paris  new  men  speak  in  the  assem- 
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blies  of  the  Convention  Nationale  and  explain  to  the  world  that 
this  war  is  not  like  the  old  compaigns  which  men  carried  on 
at  the  Tyrant's  bidding.  The  Tyrant  wished  to  conquer,  the 
Republic  wishes  to  free  the  oppressed  nations.  In  the  days 
when  tyrants  ruled,  war  followed  war;  in  the  future  when 
nations  will  be  free  and  every  nation  will  control  its  own  desti- 
nies independently  Peace  will  find  a  home  on  earth. 

After  the  victory  of  Jemappes,  Verginaud,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  conviction,  speaks  as  follows :  "  Men  have  perished  in  this 
conflict,  but  they  have  perished  in  order  that  men  may  no  more 
perish  in  this  manner".  This  is  the  last  war,  because  it  is  pursued 
for  the  rule  of  Right,  for  the  rule  of  Law.  Right  and  Law, 
the  command  of  Intellect  and  Nature  demand  that  only  the 
People  shall  be  Sovereign  of  its  own  fate,  free  from  external 
influence  4). 

The  French  Republic  wishes  to  liberate  the  nations,  wishes 
to  drive  away  the  tyrants,  the  enemies  of  Liberty,  but  she  raises 
no  claim  to  the  liberated  territory  and  does  not  wish  to  influence 
the  sovereign  nations  in  the  manifestation  of  their  will. 

The  declaration  of  war  addressed  to  Austria  (20  April  1792) 
states  that  "  self-defence"  is  the  sole  object  of  the  war.  In  the 
words  of  the  declaration  of  war,  "  The  National  Assembly  pro- 
claims that  the  French  Nation,  true  to  the  principles  consecrated 
in  the  Constitution,  does  not  use  her  power  for  the  oppression 
of  other  nations ;  now  also  she  only  draws  the  sword  to  defend 
her  freedom  and  independence,  and  the  war  which  she  is  com- 
pelled to  wage  is  not  a  war  of  this  nation  against  a  nation,  but 
a  lawful  defence  of  the  people  against  the  attack  of  the  King"  5). 

In  a  word,  war  is  only  an  instrument  of  defence.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year :  "  The  National  Assembly  proclaims  that 
it  assures  fraternal  love  and  assistance  to  all  Peoples  who  wish 
to  recover  their  freedom  and  empowers  the  Executive  Authority 
to  order  the  Generals  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  the  oppressed"  6). 
This  declaration  made  after  the  victories  shows  that  a  campaign 
of  aggression  against  tyrants  is  justified. 

War   of  aggression  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  nations  is 
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own  destinies  as  they  deem  fit,  for  the  Convention  Nationale, 
true  to  its  ancient  principles,  still  asserts  that  the  Republic  is 
not  willing  to  make  conquests. 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  characteristic  of  the  grandiloquence 
of  the  period,  Lasource  says  that  the  French  people  have  territory 
enough  and  do  not  desire  dominion  over  lands  situated  beyond 
their  boundaries.  a  Outside  the  bounds  of  her  own  realm,  the 
French  Republic  wishes  no  other  dominion  than  the  gratitude 
of  the  nations,  no  other  possession  than  the  heart  of  the  nations"  7). 

The  liberated  peoples  decide   over  their  own  fates  as  they 
will,  the  French  Republic  will  not  influence  them  in  the  manifes- 
tation  of  their  free   will.     And  how  cautious  is  the  National 
Assembly  in   determining  what  is  the  will  of  foreign  peoples 
\   and  assuring  freedom  for  them  to  declare  their  will !  The  repre- 
\  sentatives  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Nice  appear  before  the  National 
1  Assembly  and  beg  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  join  the  French 
Republic.     On  the  proposal  of  Barere,  the  National  Assembly 
declares  that  it  will   only   occupy   itself  with  this  petition  for 
union  if  it  is  preferred  by  the  nation,  the  only  lawful  sovereign. 
The  proposer  o£  the  motion  says  that  they  have  heard  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  temporary  administrators,  the  representative 
corporation  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Nice,  but  only  the  people  in 
full  assembly  are  entitled  to  speak  as  the  sole  sovereign  in  their 
own  name,  and  not  the  temporary  corporation  of  representatives 8). 

Lasource  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  his  report  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  Comite  Diplomatique  on  the  question  of  the 
incorporation  of  Savoy,  as  follows: 

"  The  Generals  must  be  silent  when  the  liberated  nation  wishes 
to  decide  as  to  its  future  destiny ;  it  is  forbidden  to  recommend 
any  particular  form  of  Government,  and  even  to  advise  the 
liberated  people  to  accept  the  French  Laws;  for  their  recom- 
mendations and  commands  would  be  paramount  to  Law.  The 
General  who  gives  advice  at  the  head  of  his  army  is  in  reality 
a  master  who  commands.  The  people,  and  the  people  alone, 
are  permitted  to  decide  over  their  future  lot,  and  their  decision 
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must  be  exempt  from  all  foreign  influence"  9).  Thus  they  spoke 
in  Paris ;  but  the  ideal  politicians  of  the  National  Assembly,  as 
is  the  case  with  fanatics  in  general  were  intolerant  and  recog- 
nized only  that  as  free-will  which  agreed  with  their  own  will. 

In  September,  1792,  when  the  National  Assembly  first  discussed 
the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  Savoy,  Danton  spoke  as 
follows : 

"I  declare  that  we  have  the  right  to  say  to  the  liberated 
peoples,  ye  shall  not  have  a  king.  The  French  cannot  endure 
that  nations  desiring  freedom  shall  choose  a  form  of  government 
which  is  antagonistic  to  their  interests,  cannot  tolerate  that  they 
shall  choose  other  kings  and  shall  serve  new  tyrants  against 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  fight.  The  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  the  National  Assembly  is  the  enemy  of  all  kings  troughout 
the  world"  10). 

Thus  the  problem  was  reduced  to  this.  If  the  liberated 
peoples  were  free  to  decide  as  to  their  future  fate,  they  obviously 
also  had  the  right  to  elect  a  king  and  live  under  a  monar- 
chical form  of  government.  The  National  Assembly  did  not 
entertain  this  opinion,  and  Lasource  says  in  his  above  mentioned 
report :  "  When  the  people  on  any  territory  which  the  French 
soldiers  have  liberated  shall  have  spoken,  when  the  individual 
wishes  shall  have  been  gathered  and  the  public  will  shall  be 
known,  then  if  the  majority  will  have  iron  (that  is,  chooses  a 
king)  ye  have  your  weapons;  if  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  have 
freedom,  it  shall  be  free  to  wreak  the  nation's  vengeance  on 
the  tyrants  of  the  Past."  The  Right  of  National  Determinaton 
had  therefore  already  undergone  a  material  restriction;  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  contradiction  between  the  rule  of  the  people's 
will  and  this  restriction  which  did  not  permit  a  monarchical 
constitution.  A  few  months  later  the  formula  for  bridging  over 
the  antithesis  and  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  the  problem 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  the  election  of  tyrants  was  ready  to 
hand.  A  free  people,  thus  they  argued  in  Paris,  cannot  wish 
for  a  tyrant,  and  if  the  majority  elects  a  tyrant,  it  is  obviously 
not  the  expression  of  a  genuine  will,  not  the  will  of  the  majo- 
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rity,  but  a  will  the  masters  have  forced  on  the  people  Therefore 
the  Revolution,  the  banishment  of  the  old  authorities,  the  abolition 
of  privileges,  must  precede  the  manifestation  of  will.  Let  us 
read  only  the  report  presented  by  Cambon  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  Financial,  Military  and  Diplomatic 
Committee,  relative  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  through  the 
generals  of  the  Republic  J1).  In  this  report  he  says: 

"Everything  which  exists  in  the  province  into  which  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Republic  are  now  advancing,  exists  in 
consequence  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  kings  had  no 
right  to  establish  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority  at 
the  expense  of  burdening  the  people.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
if  we  advance  into  the  new  province,  to  proclaim  the  revolutionary 
power  and  abolish  every  kind  or  privilege. 

"But  you  will  have  done  nothing  if  you  stop  short  at  this 
abolition.  The  aristocracy  always  rules  with  the  help  of  the 
existing  authorities,  and  accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  abolish 
the  existing  authorities.  When  the  revolutionary  government 
comes  into  power,  nobody  connected  with  the  ancient  regime 
must  be  permitted  to  remain . . .  You  cannot  bestow  liberty 
on  a  State,  you  cannot  remain  in  peace  and  security  with  a 
new  State,  if  the  ancient  authorities  remain  in  power;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  sans-culotte  shall  paticipate  in 
the  power."  In  accordance  with  these  principles  the  author 
of  the  report  proposed  that  in  the  liberated  States  offices  should 
be  filled  and  public  authority  exercised  only  by  persons  who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  Equality  and  Liberty  and  had  resigned 
their  ancient  privileges. — Buzot,  who  spoke  immediately  after, 
did  not  consider  this  proposal  sufficient,  for  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  taught  the  National  Assembly  that 
there  exist  political  charlatans  who,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism, 
continue  to  pursue  their  old  aims.  He  proposed  therefore  that 
no  person  should  be  eligible  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  temporary 
corporation  which  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  to  bear 
public  office  under  the  provisional  government,  or  to  exercise 
the  power  of  a  judge,  who  had  filled  any  public,  office  under 
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the  previous  regime,  neither  was  a  government  commissioner,  a 
nobleman,  or,  finally,  a  member  of  any  exclusive  corporation  to  act. 

Some  said  this  proposal  was  too  drastic,  but  Buzot  rose 
again  and  said:  "Before  you  leave  the  newly-liberated  nation 
to  itself,  direct  its  first  steps,  act  so  that  they  may  relish  the  joy 
of  the  people's  reign  and  not  permit  it  to  fall  again  into  the 
power  of  the  old  tyrants"  12).  The  National  Assembly  afterwards 
accepted  Buzots  proposal,  and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations 
here  mentioned  there  was  issued  the  Order  of  15  December,  1792, 
which  in  the  preamble  declares  that  the  National  Assembly 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  the  People's  Sovereignty  and  cannot 
recognize  any  institutions  which  stand  in  opposition  with  this 
principle.  But  after  this  preamble  it  proclaims  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  French  Generals  to  abolish  all  privileges  and  all 
feudal  services  on  the  newly-occupied  territories,  and  to  liberate 
the  oppressed  people.  After  the  decreeing  of  the  People's 
Sovereignty,  the  existing  authorities  must  be  abolished  and  new 
provisional  governors  must  be  elected  by  the  people  called 
together  in  full  assemblies.  These  provisional  governors  shall 
carry  on  the  government  in  unison  with  the  commissioners  sent 
by  the  French  National  Assembly,  until  such  time  as  the  people 
of  the  occupied  province  shall  establish  a  free  and  popular 
constitution  for  themselves. 

This  Order  therefore  does  materially  restrict  the  right  of 
nations  to  free  determination,  although  its  preamble  proclaims 
unswerving  adherence  to  this  principle,  for  it  subjects  to  the 
French  National  Assembly  the  Provisional  Government  which 
has  the  important  task  of  deciding  as  to  the  people's  independence 
and  the  form  of  constitution  to  be  adopted.  The  National 
Assembly  secured  for  itself  power  in  the  occupied  territory, 
first  by  excluding  from  the  government  all  those  who  had 
played  any  role  under  the  ancient  regime  and  would  not  therefore, 
it  might  be  presumed,  blindly  obey  the  ideal  politicians  of  the 
Convention  Nationale,  and  then  by  securing  an  active  part  in 
the  provisional  government  for  the  National  Assembly's  delegates, 
whose  office  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Order  "  to  fraternize  with 
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the  new  government  and  to  co-operate  in  unison  with  the  new 
government  commissioners  for  the  defence  of  the  territory  and 
the  supplying  of  provisions  for  the  French  army." 

When  the  Order  of  15  December,  1792,  came  into  effect^ 
the  incorporation  of  Savoy  was  already  an  accomplished  fact 
and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
Order  scarcely  did  anything  else  but  codify  the  old  well-established 
practise.  In  accordance  with  this  practise,  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  a  French  General  in  a  newly-occupied  town  or  district  to 
form  a  Jacobin  Club,  to  rule  the  populace  by  means  of  this 
Club  and  obtain  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  people  to  be  joined  with  France.  We  have  indisputable 
proofs  dating  from  the  times  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  Order, 
and  also  proofs  of  subsequent  date,  that  the  generals,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly,  the  commissioners  of  the  National  Assembly 
adopted  this  procedure,  and  the  newly-liberated  people  of  Bel- 
gium, like  those  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  did  indeed  dispose  or  vote 
over  their  own  destiny,  but  they  disposed  and  voted  in  the  manner 
desired  of  them  by  the  National  Assembly.  In  the  great  work  of 
Mortimer-Ternaux  are  collected  all  the  data  necessary  for 
enlightening  us  concerning  the  history  of  the  troubled  years 
1792 — 1794,  and  from  this  work  I  take  the  following  items 13). 

General  Dumouriez,  two  days  after  the  victory  of  Jemappes, 
constituted  a  Jacobin  Club  at  Mons,  and  afterwards  did  the 
same  at  Brussels.  Several  large  towns  and  some  small  ones 
followed  the  example  of  Mons  and  Brussels.  In  every  town  a 
fierce  conflict  developed  between  the  members  of  the  Club  and 
those  who  clung  to  the  past.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Belgian  population  clung  to  their  old  traditions  and  feared 
the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  new  Jacobin  circles  as 
destructive  and  subversive  of  all  order.  Both  parties  went 
to  extremes;  the  Clubists,  like  the  ultra-revolutionists  of  Paris, 
desired  to  bring  about  an  entire  reconstruction  of  society,  the 
Conservatives  clung  to  the  old  obsolete  constitution.  In  such 
an  excited  atmosphere  there  began  in  Belgium  on  November  8. 
the  general  elections  which  had  been  proclaimed  for  the  purpose 
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of  constituting  the  provisional  governments.  No  general  pro- 
vision was  made  for  determining  the  election-procedure  or  for 
ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  the  voters,  and  the  practise 
followed  with  regard  to  these  questions  varied  in  different 
districts. 

In  some  towns  the  Republicans  were  victorious,  in  others  the 
Conservatives.  A  consequence  of  the  Conservative  victories  was 
the  issue,  on  15  December,  1792,  of  the  Order  excluding 
noblemen,  officials  etc.  from  the  provisional  government. 

In  Brussels  the  Republicans  won,  but  the  election  proceeded 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  struggle  among  the  three 
parties,  says  Mortimer-Ternaux,  those  who  adhered  to  the  old 
constitution,  those  who  wished  for  an  independent  republic  and, 
finally,  those  who  favoured  a  union  with  France,  promised  to  be 
one  of  unusual  violence.  With  a  view  to  securing  an  orderly 
election,  Dumouriez  made  arrangements  which  were  not  at  all 
calculated  to  secure  either  the  purity  of  the  election  or  a  genuine 
manifestation  of  the  people's  will. 

Dumouriez  fixed  the  election  for  November  18,  four  days 
after  his  arrival  in  Brussels.  For  the  better  assurance  of  the 
results  he  granted  only  an  interval  of  some  hours  between  the 
time  of  summoning  the  electors  and  the  time  of  voting.  He 
designated  the  cathedral  of  S.  Gudule  for  the  poll.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  cathedral,  the  electors  had  to  pass  two  files  of 
soldiers  and  a  number  of  batteries.  The  cathedral  itself  was 
far  too  small  to  accomodate  the  crowd  of  electors,  so  that  a 
great  part  of  them  stood  mingled  with  the  soldiers  on  the  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral.  Before  the  voting  commenced,  the 
commisioner  of  the  French  National  Assembly  made  a  speech. 
Some  individuals  requested  a  postponement  of  the  election  and 
voting  according  to  districts. 

*  Some  well-distributed  sword-cuts  however, "  thus  relates 
Mortimer-Ternaux,  a  soon  restored  the  recalcitrants  to  their 
senses.  Scarcely  did  the  lawyer  Balza,  who  presided  at  this 
singular  council,  take  the  trouble  to  read  out  the  names  of  the 
names  of  the  80  provisional  representatives  whose  election  he 
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recommended  in  accordance  with  the  list  prepared  by  the 
Republician  Committee,  but  straightway  declared  them  elected 
by  public  acclamation."  Thus  was  formed  the  provisional  go- 
vernment in  the  capital  of  Belgium. 

In  numerous  districts  the  Conservatives  gained  the  victory, 
and  it  was  to  remove  the  Conservative  governments  that  the 
Order  of  December  15  appeared,  excluding  the  Conservative 
elements  from  governing.  With  regard  to  this  Mortimer-Ternaux 
says :  "  The  Order  was  a  step  towards  the  uniting  of  Belgium 
to  France.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  method  in  which  the 
Order  was  carried  out.  They  said  to  the  Belgians,  ye  are  the 
sovereign,  but  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  guide 
the  Belgians  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty.  For  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  Belgians  they  sent  the  commissioners 
of  the  executive  power,  and  these  men,  who  went  under  the 
pretext  of  friendship,  were  charged  to  treat  the  Belgians  as  if 
they  were  a  conquered  people."  The  data  contained  in  the 
reports  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the  National  Assembly 
fully  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

All  Belgium  protested  against  the  execution  of  the  order  of 
December  15,  but  the  National  Assembly  troubled  itself  not 
a  whit  with  the  protest,  and  in  a  new  Order  extended  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  it  had  sent  into  the  country. 
Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  note  in  this  respect  than  Danton's 
speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  on  January 
15,  a  speech  uttered  prior  to  the  issue  new  Order  on  the 
occasion  when  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Liege  pre- 
sented their  petition  in  favour  of  the  union  of  Belgium  with 
France. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech  Danton  says : 14)  "  Not  only  in 
my  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Belgian  people,  the 
Belgian  patriots,  I  plead  for  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France. 
I  beg  nothing  from  your  enthusiam,  but  everything  from  your 
intellects,  and  everything  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Republic. 
You  prejudiced  the  cause  of  this  union  when  you  bestowed  a 
provisional  goverment  on  this  province.  You  accomplished  your 
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work  when  you  said  to  the  friends  of  Liberty,  organize  your- 
selves as  we  have  done!  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  signifies 
as  much  as  saying,  we  accept  union  with  you  if  you  recommend 
this  union!  Nature  has  designated  the  boundaries  of  France. 
In  all  four  directions  we  shall  reach  them,  the  Ocean,  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

*  In  Belgium  the  little  men  (hommes  du  peuple)  and  the 
peasants  desire  the  annexation.  When  it  was  announced  to 
them  that  they  had  the  right  to  vote,  they  felt  that  only  the 
enemies  of  the  people  were  excluded  from  voting  and  begged 
that  the  Order  of  December  15  might  be  carried  out.  We 
however  were  compelled  to  employ  the  force  of  arms  to  collect 
the  taxes  for  the  people  demanded  the  collection  of  the  old  taxes 
which  had  been  extinguished.  Are  these  men  ripe  for  goverment  ? 

u  On  this  union  depends  the  power  of  France  in  Belgium, 
and  it  is  only  because  some  individuals  of  little  faith  doubted 
in  the  union  that  your  Order  of  December  15  encountered 
opposition.  But  let  the  union  be  declared  and  then  we  can 
administer  the  French  laws  in  Belgium,  and  aristocrats,  nobles 
and  clergy  will  be  rooted  out  of  the  land  of  Liberty.  After 
accomplishing  this  work  of  purification,  you  will  have  more  men 
and  more  soldiers ....  Therefore  I  desire  the  union  with 
Belgium." 

Danton's  speech  left  no  doubt  that  he  stood  subjected  to  the 
political  influence  of  the  past,  and  his  object  was  to  reach  the 
natural  boundaries  in  every  direction.  In  short,  his  object  was 
to  realize  the  traditional  policy  of  France !  The  other  politicians 
and  the  soldiers  likewise  stood  under  the  rule  of  this  idea; 
in  their  veins  they  bore  this  theory,  derived  from  the  influence 
of  their  family-circles  and  of  the  school-benches.  In  Danton's 
train  of  argument  there  was  harmony  between  the  new  theory 
of  the  people's  free  Right  of  National  Determination  and  the 
action  demanded  by  the  traditions  of  the  past,  for  he  said,  if 
the  peoples  of  the  occupied  provinces  were  not  slaves  but  were 
already  ripe  for  Liberty,  they  must  likewise  desire  the  union 
with  France,  and  if  they  desired  it  the  incorporation  could  be 
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arranged.  The  National  Assembly,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  accept  Danton's  proposal,  but  by  means  of  a  new  Order 
they  materially  advanced  the  cause  of  incorporation.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Belgium,  the  new  Order  of  January  3 1 
maintained  the  Order  of  December  15  in  force,  and  appointed 
that  it  should  be  executed;  the  new  order,  in  addition,  em- 
powered the  commissioners  sent  by  the  National  Assembly  to 
Belgium  to  settle  all  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the 
form  and  operation  of  the  full  assemblies,  and  especially  those 
arising  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  votes.  Finally,  the  last 
clause  of  the  Order  has  the  effect  of  a  threat.  According  to 
this  clause,  those  towns  and  districts  which  do  not  decide  as 
to  the  future  constitution  within  15  days  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  Order,  shall  be  regarded  as  unwilling  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  French  people,  and  the  Republic  will  deal 
with  them  as  with  people  who  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  con- 
stitution founded  on  Liberty  and  Equality  15). 

In  Paris  therefore  the  people's  free  Right  to  National  Deter- 
mination was  so  interpreted  that  the  peoples  of  the  newly- 
occupied  provinces  were  permitted  to  dispose  over  their  own 
destiny,  but  only  so  far  as  this  was  decided  for  them  by  the 
National  Assembly.  They  thought,  and  indeed  were  firmly 
convinced,  that  the  will  of  a  free  people  must  agree  with  the 
will  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  where  the  people  willed 
otherwise  the  tyrants  had  falsified  the  will  of  the  people.  This 
conviction  was  the  bridge  which  connected  the  action  demanded 
by  the  traditions  of  the  past  with  the  new  theories  which  were 
not  susceptible  of  realisation  in  practise. 

This  fact  is  also  proved  by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
representatives  whom  the  National  Assembly  sent  to  Belgium. 
According  to  this  resolution  Belgium  must  be  joined  to  France 
and  "for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this  result  there  must  be 
employed  first  the  force  of  reason,  the  moving  arguments  of 
human  philanthropy,  and  after  this  every  instrument  of  revo- 
lutiunary  tactics ;  and  if  after  these  means  the  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  incapacity,  still  remain  obstreperous,  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  make  use  of  the  right  of  conquest,  which  in  this 
case  will  be  usefully  and  lawfully  employed.  In  this  case  the 
armed  force  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  National  Assembly 
must  be  employed,  and  scandalous  scenes  at  the  full  assemblies 
must  be  prevented"  16). 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  believe  that  Danton  and  his  friends 
acted  in  opposition  to  their  better  convictions  and  only  pro- 
claimed by  their  words  the  Right  to  National  Determination. 
It  is  true  that  in  their  actions  they  were  not  much  concerned 
with  the  will  of  the  Belgians,  but  the  cause  of  this  was  their 
strong  and  fanatical  belief  that  the  reasonable  will  of  the 
Belgian  people  could  only  lead  them  to  unite  with  the  French 
people,  and  everyone  who  was  opposed  to  this  union  was  an 
enemy  to  the  Belgian  people,  an  enemy  likewise  to  Liberty 
and  Equality.  Fanatical  intolerance  never  under  any  circum- 
stances allows  the  will  and  opinion  of  others  to  prevail,  and 
these  revolutionists  and  radicals,  who  were  the  greatest  believers 
in  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
always  accomplished  their  own  will  with  the  most  violent  means, 
as  if  their  will  was  the  will  of  the  people.  Their  own  will, 
however,  was  the  resultant  of  all  those  forces  residing  in  them 
as  the  result  of  crystallised  experience  from  the  past  and  their 
own  individual  studies.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that 
Danton  and  his  friends  should  realize  as  their  own  will  the 
policy  of  Richelieu,  which  tradition  and  Rousseau  their  teacher 
alike  suggested  to  them. 

The  incorporation  of  Belgium  succeeded  that  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  The  people  at  full  assemblies  held  in  every  community 
and  every  town  demanded  union  with  the  French  people.  The 
assemblies  were  conducted  everywhere  in  the  same  manner. 
The  place  of  assembly  was  the  church;  this  was  surrounded 
with  soldiers,  and  only  adherents  of  the  Clubs  took  part  in  the 
meetings.  Reports  of  that  time  mention  particularly  that  much 
blood  would  have  flowed  if  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  had 
not  stood  at  the  disposal  of  the  French,  and  that  the  union 
was  brought  about  by  the  votes  of  the  sans- culottes.  But  we 
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of  voting  than  the  letter  which  Dumouriez  addressed  to  the 
National  Assembly  after  the  union  had  been  declared  complete  17). 
"  On  a  opere  la  reunion  de  Hainaut  a  coups  de  sabre  et 
a  coups  de  fusil,  celle  de  Bruxelles  a  ete  faite  par  une  ving- 
taine  d'hommes,  qui  ne  pouvaient  trouver  d'existence  que 
dans  le  trouble  et  par  quelques  hommes  de  sang  qu'on  a 
rassembles  pour  intimider  les  citoyens . . .  Vous  avez  ete  trompees 
sur  le  reunion  a  la  France  de  plusieurs  parties  de  la  Belgique. 
Vous  1'avez  cru  volontaire  parce  qu'on  vous  a  menti . . .  .* 
He  who  spoke  thus  was  then  the  victorious  Commander-in- 
Chief ;  not  long  after,  however,  he  had  become  u  that  traitor 
Dumoriez".  The  traditional  policy  resided  with  such  force  in 
the  veins  of  the  politicians  of  the  Republic  that,  although  they 
felt  the  policy  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  present  were  so 
opposed  that  there  was  no  connection  between  them,  and 
although  every  from  of  argument  derived  from  the  past  was 
unpopular,  still  in  all  the  reports  to  the  National  Assembly 
precedent  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  several  provinces,  the  authors  of  the  reports 
refer  to  traditional  principles.  Thus  in  his  report  concerning 
the  incorporation  of  Savoy,  Gregoire  dwells  on  the  fact  that  if 
in  future  the  boundary  of  France  will  be  the  Alps,  the  boun- 
dary will  be  shorter  and  more  easy  to  defend  18).  Speaking  of 
the  incorporation  of  Nice,  Lasource  points  out  that  Nice  is  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Alps  and  eventually  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  France  against  a  strong  Italy  19). 

Belgium,  however,  is  a  step  towards  the  Rhine  frontier! 

The  necessity  for  incorporation  is  proved  with  the  raison  d'etat, 
the  State's  interest. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  hear  that  another  territory 
can  only  join  the  French  Republic  if  the  population  of  the 
territory  in  question  expresses,  by  the  exercise  of  its  free  will, 
its  desire  for  the  union;  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  the 
vital  interest  of  the  French  Republic  are  a  motive  for  the  union. — 

The  settlement  of  the  conflict  which  may  arise  between  these 
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two  principles  is  so  apparent  that  the  politicians  of  the  Republic 
occupied  themselves  with  solving  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  permissible  to  annex  a  territory  which  is  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  although  the  population  of  that  territory 
does  not  desire  the  annexation. 

Carnot  discusses  this  question  20)  in  his  report,  presented  in 
the  name  of  the  Comite  Diplomatique,  recommending  the  in- 
corporation of  Monaco,  Schambourg  and  other  frontier  territories. 
This  report  submitted  by  Carnot  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
the  meeting  on  14  February,  1793,  is  especially  interesting. 

a  In  every  political  matter  "  says  Carnot,  "  two  circumstances 
merit  attention,  for  all  others  can  be  reduced  to  these  two,  which 
are,  Interest  and  Justice.  On  Interest  and  Justice  is  founded 
International  Law,  and  these  likewise  form  the  basis  of  Inter- 
national Morality.  In  the  end,  the  States  among  themselves 
play  the  same  role  in  political  life  as  private  citizens  in 
the  social  system.  States  have  their  own  rights,  even  as 
private  citizens  have  theirs,  and  these  rights  are  the  right  to 
independence,  security  from  without,  unity  within  and  national 
honour,  in  a  word,  all  those  higher  interests  which  the  State 
can  only  lose  if  deprived  of  them  by  violence,  and  which  it 
always  has  the  right  to  recover  if  opportunity  offers  itself. 
The  Law  of  Nature  requires  that  these  rights  shall  be  held  in 
respect,  and  even  that  States  shall  mutually  assist  each  other 
in  the  defence  of  these  rights  so  long  as  the  mutual  defence 
and  respect  for  another's  interests  do  not  hamper  their  own 
interests. 

a  It  is  certain  that  this  sense  of  Justice  which  is  born  in  us 
and  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  adaptation  of  action  to  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  will  not  blind  anybody  to  sacrifice  his  own 
safety  on  behalf  of  his  neighbour,  but  it  demands  that  if  our 
own  vital  interests  are  once  assured,  we  shall  not  without  cause 
(in  vain)  sacrifice  the  interests  of  others ;  it  demands  even  that 
under  such  circumstances  we  shall  assist  others  in  the  defence 
of  their  freedom  against  the  ambition  of  rulers  and  the  oppression 
of  tyrants.  This  is  the  behest  of  eternal  Justice  to  which  men 
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and  states  alike  are  subject,  this  is  prescribed  by  human  reason 
and  animal  instinct  which  assure  the  existence  of  sensitive  beings, 
the  harmony  of  societies  and  the  equilibrium  of  Powers. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  I  can  now  deduce  those  two  great 
principles  which  clearly  define  the  difference  between  Justice 
and  Injustice  in  politics,  and  these  principles  are: 

a.  every   political  operation  which  the  welfare  of  the  State 
demands,  is  lawful,  and 

b.  every  operation  which,  without  being  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  our  own  interests,  damages  the  interests 
of  others,  is  Injust. 

From  these  two  principles  I  draw  now  those  principles  which 
regulate  the  union,  separation  and  mutilation,  in  a  word,  the 
change  of  territories. 

"  No  union,  no  separation,  no  abridgement  can  take  place  on 
the  territory  of  the  French  Republic  unless  it  has  been  established 
that  *)  those  communities  affected  by  the  change  request  it  through 
the  expression  of  their  own  free  and  formal  resolution,  or  2)  the 
interest  of  the  Republic  makes  the  change  inevitable. 

"  Our  principle"  continues  Carnot  "is  free  from  doubt:  we 
do  not  impose  laws  on  any  people  on  earth,  but  we  do  not 
suffer  any  people  to  force  their  laws  on  us ;  we  should,  however, 
be  permitting  them  to  impose  laws  on  us  if  we  looked  on  while 
they  tore  from  us  the  means  of  effectively  defending  our  boundaries. 
If  it  were  otherwise  and  any  community  whatever  had  the 
right  to  proclaim  its  will  and  separate  from  the  main  body, 
under  the  influence  of  rebels,  etc.  every  country,  every  town, 
every  village,  every  farmstead  might  declare  itself  independent." 
Carnot  then  occupies  himself  with  the  question  as  to  who  shall 
be  the  judge,  who  is  entitled  to  determine  whether  the  execution 
of  any  act  offending  the  interest  of  the  neighbours  is  a  vital 
interest  of  the  State,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  right  of  decision  in  its  final  consequence 
is  an  inherent  right  of  States  as  it  is  of  men. 

After  this  lengthy  philosophical  introduction,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  epoch,  Carnot  turns 
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to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles,  and  first  of  all 
establishes  that  the  ancient  and  natural  boundaries  of  France 
are  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  and  that  within 
these  boundaries  some  parts  have  unlawfully  been  torn  away 
from  France,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  tradition  it 
would  be  no  injustice  if  France  should  again  occupy  those  parts. 
*  The  argument  of  the  diplomats  "  he  says,  a  which  bases  rights 
on  ancient  possession  is  null  in  your  eyes,  null  also  in  reason," 
and  then,  establishing  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination, 
referring  to  the  nations  exercise  of  free  will,  he  recommends 
the  incorporation  of  the  different  territories. 

Carnot  therefore  restricts  the  Right  of  National  Determination, 
and  I  am  not  much  mistaken  if  I  assert  that  this  restriction 
was  due  to  those  difficulties  which  had  arisen  beforehand  and 
were  still  arising  at  the  time  of  his  speech  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Belgian  people  to  the  ardently  wished-for 
annexation  of  Belgium  by  the  French,  difficulties  which  were 
obviously  known  to  the  reporter  of  the  National  Assembly's 
Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  restriction  which  Carnot 
considers  necessary  is  to  be  understood  to  act  in  two  directions ; 
on  the  one  hand,  he  says,  it  is  not  possible  to  recognize  that  the 
different  territorial  parts  within  the  State  have  the  right  to 
/f  separate  from  the  State  by  preferring  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  their 
Right  of  National  Determination,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
I  \  right  of  the  State  must  be  recognized  to  annex  such  territories 
as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence. 

All  these  restrictions,  however,  are  demanded  by  the  principle 
"  Salus  rei  publicae  suprema  lex  est"  21). 

In  a  word,  the  Right  of  National  Determination  is  modified 
in  theory  and  practise  as  necessity  dictates.  Danton  makes 
the  people  vote  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Carnot 22)  attempts  to  prove  that  annexation  can  be 
lawful  even  if  effected  against  the  will  of  the  annexed  nation. 
Thus  do  exigencies  of  practical  politics  produce  a  change  in 
ideal  principles. 

In  France  the  discontented  elements  united,  and  they  bound 
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the  masses  to  themselves  by  promising  that  in  future  their 
will  should  prevail  in  State  affairs  within  the  territory  of  the 
French  State.  We  shall  assure  peace  with  foreign  countries, 
they  said,  for  just  as  the  French  people  within  the  boundaries 
of  France  dispose  of  their  own  destinies  independently  so  will 
the  nations  within  the  territory  of  other  States  do  likewise,  and 
free  nations  will  not  wage  war  on  each  other.  Later  when 
new  leaders  obtained  command  over  the  masses,  they  continued 
the  policy  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  Peoples  Will  and  the 
Right  of  National  Determination  were  high-sounding  principles 
admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  organisation  of  the  mass  and 
the  political  power  of  the  leaders,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
realise  this  principle,  to  rule  and  govern  with  this  principle. 

Carnot  very  accurately  indicates  the  weakness  of  the  principle 
when  he  points  out  that,  if  the  Right  of  National  Determination 
were  applied  without  limitation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  concede 
to  every  village  the  right  of  freely  choosing  the  State  to  which 
it  desires  to  belong.  The  individual  villages  and  countries, 
however,  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  central  government 
wish  to  separate  from  the  State;  accordingly,  the  recognition 
of  their  Right  to  National  Determination  can  lead  to  the  disruption 
of  the  State.  With  deference  to  this  argument,  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  2,  restricted  the  Right  of  National  Determination 
and  declared  that  only  those  parts  of  a  country's  territory  could 
separate  which  were  not  united  with  it,  bound  by  an  agreement 
of  free  will  as  expressed  through  the  social  contract  contained 
in  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  The  unit  therefore  which  is 
free  to  dispose  over  its  own  fate,  is  the  State,  which  exists  in 
virtue  of  a  social  contract,  and  its  social  contract  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  Constitution  based  on  free  resolution.  The 
social  contract,  Rousseau's  pacte  social,  creates  an  indivisible 
unit  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  principle  of  national 
determination  was  not  rendered  more  suitable  for  governing 
purposes  by  establishing  in  this  way  the  subject  of  the  Right 
of  National  Determination.  The  interested  States,  and  they 
alone,  always  had  the  right  to  determine  whether  any  part  of 
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another  State  had  the  right  to  separate  from  that  State.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  State,  one  part  of  which  de- 
sires to  separate, ,  will  assert  and  contend  that  the  part  de- 
siring to  separate  is  a  social  unit  bound  to  it  in  consequence 
of  a  freely  determined  Constitution,  and  the  State  to  which  the 
separated  or  occupied  province  wishes  to  unite  will  raise  the 
opposite  contention  with  equal  force  and  conviction.  Thereafter 
the  conflict  between  these  free  nations  can  only  be  decided  by 
war.  The  norm  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  subject 
entitled  to  exercise  the  Right  of  National  Determination,  the 
Pacte  Social  of  Rousseau,  has  never  existed,  and  no  constitution 
would  have  come  into  existence  without  some  degree  of  compulsion 
and  with  the  freely- expressed  consent  of  every  part  of  the  State. 
In  short,  these  norms  have  only  an  imaginary  existence,  for 
social  agreements  were  never  concluded  and  the  States  have 
created  their  boundaries  by  a  series  of  conquests.  However,  in 
the  matter  of  settling  the  question  as  to  whether  these  imaginary 
norms  do  or  do  not  obtain,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
imagination  of  the  State  from  which  a  part  will  of  its  own 
accord  or  through  the  desires  of  others  be  separated,  will  function 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  imagination  of  the  State  which 
wishes  to  annex  the  separating  or  disrupted  part.  Their 
imaginations  will  operate  differently  because  their  interest  are 
different.  The  nation,  says  the  principle,  can  dispose  over  its 
own  fate,  choose  its  own  political  adherence.  The  idea  of  the 
nation,  however,  as  the  subject  of  the  Right  of  National  Deter- 
mination has  become  so  circumscribed  by  means  of  non-existent 
norms  such  as  "social  unit"  and  "free  Constitution"  that  even  a 
third  disinterested  party  cannot  judge  a  conflict  of  interests  by  aid 
of  this  principle — a  principle  which  has  only  predicate,  but  no 
determinate  subject.  The  question  of  deciding  the  subject,  that 
is,  the  question  of  deciding  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  within 
which  the  inhabitants  are  entitled  to  choose  to  what  State  they 
belong,  will  always  play  a  paramount  role  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Right  of  National  Determination  is  to  be 
exercised.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  internal  politics, 
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the  result  of  elections  can  be  powerfully  influenced  by  a  distri- 
bution of  constituencies,  by  a  geomandry  corresponding  to  the 
aims  of  the  ruling  party.  In  frontier-districts  where  the  electors 
are  of  a  mixed  character,  a  clever  manipulation  of  electioneer- 
ing geometry  is  accompanied  with  much  greater  results.  Let 
us  imagine  that  in  the  frontier  districts  there  dwell  100.000 
electors  who  wish  to  unite  with  the  neighbouring  State  and 
50.000  who  will  not  support  movement  for  union  23).  To  coun- 
terbalance the  majority  desiring  the  separation,  it  would  be 
sufficient  so  to  fix  the  boundary  for  the  district  exercising  the 
Right  of  National  Determination  as  to  join  to  the  frontier  districts 
a  part  of  the  interior  territory  containing  a  number  of  adherents 
to  the  State  great  enough  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  geometry  would  not  be  necessary,  but  that 
the  desired  result  could  just  as  well  be  secured  by  a  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  voting,  let  us  say,  by  regulating  the  franchise 
and  the  procedure,  the  method,  time  and  place  of  voting.  The 
French  Republic's  commissioners  in  Belgium,  in  Savoy  in  Nice 
were  everywhere  able  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  as  they 
said,  by  the  well-tried  methods  of  revolutionary  tactics,  as  we 
would  say,  by  violent  means.  Some  decades  later  Napoleon  III 
attained  similiar  results  by  finer  methods. 

When  therefore  the  French  Revolution  brought  new  men  to 
the  seat  of  government,  they  found  at  their  disposition  in  the 
work  of  governing,  a  principle  which  if  realized  would  have 
been  capable  of  bringing  about  the  disruption  of  united  France. 
The  different  parts  of  the  country  rebelled  at  different  times 
against  the  central  government ;  if  the  central  government  had 
recognized  the  Right  to  National  Determination  of  these  rebellious 
parts,  they  would  have  separated  from  the  country.  France 
would  have  broken  up  into  small  States  and  would  have  degen- 
erated into  the  condition  in  which  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  again  there  would  have  been  repeated  in  the  territory  of 
the  country  the  drama  which  we  know  well  enough  from  the 
history  of  France,  and  also  from  that  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  neighbouring  Powers  would  have  ruled  over  the  State's 
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territory  with  the  help  of  this  one  or  the  other  of  the  small 
States.  The  second  act  of  the  drama  is  also  well-known,  in 
which  one  of  the  small  states  duly  strengthened  by  the  support 
of  a  foreign  Power,  subdues  the  others,  and  then,  in  the  third 
act,  creates  a  unit.  The  maintenance  of  the  Republic  as  a  unit 
therefore  made  it  necessary  so  to  restrict  the  Right  of  National 
Determination  that  France  should  regard  herself  as  a  unit  and 
proclaim  that  only  she  herself,  and  not  the  different  parts  separately, 
had  the  right  to  decide  the  question  of  national  status.  On  the 
principle,  quod  mihi  jus  tibi  equum,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  recognize  that  other  States  likewise  form  an  indivisible 
unit;  this  however  would  have  signified  the  wrecking  of  the 
principle  in  theory.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  turn  of  phrase 
therefore  the  Constitution  of  the  year  2  declared  that  other 
States  are  also  indivisible  if  they  exist  in  the  same  way  as 
France  on  the  basis  of  free  social-unity.  However,  under  the 
compelling  influence  of  the  actual  facts  in  foreign  politics,  this 
restricted  principle  could  not  be  maintained.  The  young  Republic 
was  engaged  in  war,  it  had  cast  the  King  into  prison  and  the 
number  of  its  enemies  was  continually  on  the  increase.  The 
life  of  the  Republic  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  war,  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  Government's  desire  that 
France  should  issue  from  the  war  strong  and  powerful,  and  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  attack  of  enemies.  The  method  of  con- 
stituting France  in  such  a  form  was  known ;  it  had  been  already 
learned  in  the  schools  from  the  politicans  and  jurists  of  the 
ancien  regime.  "  It  was  necessary  to  reach  the  natural  boundaries,  * 
and  in  1795  these  boundaries  were  actually  reached  and  all  the 
territories  which  extended  to  these  boundaries  were  incorporated. 
When  therefore  the  new  men  came  into  power,  those  hostile 
acts  which  numerous  causes,  such  as  internal  disorders  in  France 
and  the  fear  of  new  ideas,  provoked  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Powers,  acted  on  them  as  new  stimulants,  and  to  these  new 
stimulants  they  re-acted  through  their  memories  and  traditions 
of  the  past  as  Henri  IV,  Louis  XIV,  Sully,  Richelieu  or  Mazarin 
would  have  reacted  if  they  had  been  placed  in  the  same  situation, 
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For  a  lamb  mixing  in  the  society  of  wolves  the  problem  is, 
either  to  be  a  wolf,  or  perish.  Those  apostles  who  in  succession 
during  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  occupied  the  position 
of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  mixed  in  the  society  of  wolves, 
and  became  wolves.  They  continued  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  lamb,  but  they  acted  and  defended  themselves  like  wolves. 
Events  in  the  world  are  always  so  connected,  and  the  whole 
of  mankind  always  constitutes  such  a  unit  that,  although  new 
ideas  have  helped  new  men  into  the  place  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, the  unchanging  relations,  and  the  old  principles  residing 
in  the  blood,  turn  the  actions  of  these  new  men  into  the  old 
course. 

The  French  politicians  did  not  know  how  to  realize  the  Right 
of  National  Determination ;  accordingly  they  followed  the  men 
of  the  ancient  regime,  both  with  regard  to  the  country's  policy 
of  conquest  and  its  policy  of  alliance. 

In  1792  the  new  Republic  was  at  war  with  Austria  and  with 
Prussia ;  England  and  Spain  were  still  neutral.  What  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Convention  Nationale  towards  these  States  ?  The 
maintenance  of  the  alliance  with  Spain  was  already  in  the  18th 
Century  an  old  tradition  of  France.  It  appears  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  alliance  with  England  was  a  favourite  idea  of 
the  deposed  King's  Cabinet.  Favier  who  wrote  his  work  on 
the  Policy  of  the  European  Cabinets  in  circa  1780,  states  that 
there  was  much  talk  at  that  time  of  a  triple  alliance  between 
Spain,  England  and  France.  The  force  of  events  compelled 
the  men  of  the  Republic  to  turn  their  policy  in  this  direction. 

Many  a  proud  word  was  uttered  in  the  National  Assembly 
to  the  effect  that  the  Republic  could  enter  into  no  treaty  with 
tyrants,  and  indeed  the  decree  of  Nov.  18  1792  established  as 
a  principle  that  the  French  Republic  would  hasten  to  the  assis- 
tance of  all  oppressed  nations.  All  this  talk,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  new  men  from  seeking  the  friendship  of  England 
and  Spain  and  from  aiming  at  the  .continuation  of  the  existing 
treaties  with  these  two  States. 

It  can  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  French 
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Government  was  directed  towards  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  England.  Chauvelin  who  went  as  Ambassador  to  England 
in  the  company  of  Talleyrand  in  April,  1792,  received  instruc- 
tions from  his  Government  not  only  to  foster  the  friendship, 
but  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  the  two 
States.  He  was  charged  to  propose  the  prolongation  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  concluded  in  1786  and  to  endeavour  at  all 
costs  to  keep  England  from  joining  the  Coalition  which  was 
being  formed  against  France  2*).  Later,  after  the  arrest  of 
Louis  XVI,  when  England  recalled  Lord  Gower,  her  Ambassador 
in  France,  Chauvelin  remained  in  London.  The  recall  of  Lord 
Gower  was  not  a  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  England  towards 
France,  for  simultaneously  with  the  recall,  George  III  expressed 
his  intention  of  most  strictly  preserving  neutrality.  Chauvelin 
reported  from  London  to  his  Government  that  the  reason  for 
the  recall  was  *  delicatesse  monarchique",  and  saw  no  reason 
why  friendly  relations  should  not  still  be  maintained  with 
England.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  French  army 
won  its  great  victories.  In  the  autumn  months  Savoy  and 
Nice  were  occupied,  on  Nov.  6  was  the  battle  of  Jemappes, 
and  on  Nov.  14  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Brussels, 
in  fact,  the  French  army  occupied  the  whole  of  Belgium  in 
November.  While  the  victories  of  the  French  army  elsewhere 
appear  not  to  have  affected  the  English  Goverment,  the  occupa- 
tion af  Belgium  was  believed  in  England  to  be  a  serious  serious 
damage  to  English  interests.  Chauvelin  reported  to  his  Govern- 
ment that  the  English  Government  would  possibly  overlook 
the  occupation  of  Belgium,  but  would  take  to  arms  at  the 
slightest  offence  against  Holland.  Maret  also  reported  from 
England,  that  if  Dumouriez  attacked  Holland,  this  would  signify 
war  with  England  25).  Dumouriez  did  in  fact  stop  at  the  frontier 
of  Holland,  for  the  French  Government  still  wished  to  remain 
in  good  relations  with  England.  Then,  in  November  there 
began  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  France  and  Eng- 
land which  ended  in  war.  After  the  occupation  of  Belgium  the 
relations  had  changed,  and  the  outbreak  of  war  was  only  delayed 
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to  enable  the  English  te  complete  their  preparations.  Between 
the  accupation  of  Belgium  and  the  outbreak  of  war  we  must 
see  a  close  connection  of  cause  and  effect  althought  the  official 
declarations  do  not  mention  the  occupation  of  Belgium  and 
attribute  the  declaration  of  war  to  other  causes.  Lord  Grenville, 
at  that  time  English  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  summarizes 
the  differences  between  the  two  Governments  in  his  note  addres- 
sed to  Chauvelin  on  31.  Dec.  1792  26),  and  in  this  note  the 
first  point  of  grievance  is  the  well-known  Decree  of  Nov.  19 
of  the  Convention  Nationale,  according  to  which  France  would 
render  assistance  to  all  peoples  living  under  oppression  and 
desiring  to  regain  their  freedom. 

From  this  resolution,  says  Grenville,  all  England  sees  that 
France  wishes  to  stir  up  and  excite  disturbances  and  rebellions, 
even  in  neutral  countries  also.  It  is,  however,  not  very  credible 
that  the  Decree  of  Nov.  1 9  would  in  itself  have  been  sufficient 
cause  for  the  war.  The  French  Government,  in  its  notes, 
repeatedly  declared  that  it  was  offensive  to  suppose  of  the  National 
Assembly  that  it  wished  to  stir  up  and  excite  rebellions  and 
to  make  the  cause  of  rebels  the  cause  of  the  French  nation. 
"  The  resolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  as  we  have  already 
said  and  gladly  repeat,"  says  the  memorandum  of  Januari  7 
a  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  French  will  extend 
aid  in  such  cases,  and  only  in  such  cases,  where  a  general 
wish  (volonte  generate)  of  the  nation,  clearly  and  indubitably 
expressed,  has  called  for  the  fraternal  support  and  assistance 
of  the  French  nation."  But  even  if  this  categorical  declaration 
had  been  insufficient  to  dispel  the  English  politicians'  apprehension 
of  French  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  England,  it  is 
certain  that  the  cure  against  this  alleged  interference  would 
have  been  not  war  with  France,  but  a  strong  internal  policy, 
and  principally  police  arrangements.  Fox,  at  that  time  leader 
of  the  opposition,  rightly  called  attention  to  this  point,  and  the 
English  Parliament  by  voting  the  "  Alien  Bill"  placed  such  an 
instrument  of  defence  at  the  disposition  of  Pitt's  Government  27). 

It   seems   therefore   more    than  probable  that  the  English 
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Government  spread  abroad  among  the  people  the  accusation 
that  the  French  wished  to  exite  a  revolution  in  England  and 
thus  jeopardize  England's  ancient  Constitution  purely  with  a 
view  to  creating  a  certain  public  feeling.  This  at  least  was 
the  opinion  in  France.  In  Brissot's  report  submitted  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  Jan.  12,  1793,  we  read  28):  "The  English 
Government  desired  to  create  a  war-atmosphere  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  make  Republican  France  repulsive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public." 

*  How  was  it  possible  to  attain  this  object?"  continues  Brissot. 
"  The  means  were  simple.  A  people  which  is  already  old  and 
consists  in  great  part  of  men  living  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
clings  to  its  Constitution,  for  this*  assures  its  tranquility  and 
enjoyments.  Even  if  many  of  them  wish  for  changes  in  the 
Government,  still  they  all  agree  that  the  changes  shall  be  effected 
in  peace  and  quietness,  without  upheavals  and  disturbances. 
But  if  the  Constitution  is  attacked,  can  upheavals  be  avoided? 
Everyone  is  afraid  of  these  disturbances,  for  alarming  reports 
concerning  the  French  Revolution  and  its  attendant  disturbances 
have  been  circulated  in  England,  both  by  the  Emigrants  and 
by  the  Government.  In  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind  it 
was  sufficient  for  the  Government  to  say  that  the  Constitution 
was  endangered,  and  at  this  word  the  employee  became  alarmed 
for  his  regular  wages,  the  nobleman  for  his  title,  the  priest  for 
his  faith,  the  land-owner  for  his  property  and  the  workman 
for  his  bread— at  this  word  the  conspiracy  against  everything 
revolutionary  became  general."  Fox's  speech  confirms  our 
conviction  that  it  was  not  French  ideas  and  the  fear  of  their 
dissemination  which  caused  the  thought  of  war  to  mature  in 
England.  Fox  says  quite  candidly  that  the  success  of  the  French 
arms  had  raised,  and  was  raising,  a  panic  in  England,  but  the 
cause  of  the  fear  was  the  circumstance  that  Belgium  was  already 
occupied  and  the  army  of  Dumouriez  was  threatening  Holland ! 
The  two  other  grievances  which  Grenville  mentions  in  his 
memorandum  stand  in  close  connection  with  this  fear.  But 
the  only  thing  that  made  a  casus  belli  out  of  these  grievances 
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was  the  circumstance  that  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  into 
the  French  State  was  foreseen  in  England  and  they  were 
justly  apprehensive  that  Holland  also  would  be  occupied. 

The  second  grievance  related  to  Holland.  The  French 
Government  indeed  had  expressly  declared  that  so  long  as 
Holland  preserved  her  neutrality,  she  would  not  be  attacked. 
"But  what  avail  such  declarations/  says  Grenville,  "when  a 
French  officer  has  openly  transgressed  the  Republic's  territory 
and  neutrality?" 

The  third  grievance  was  tho  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  In  spite 
of  existing  international  treaties  the  French  Government  opened 
the  Scheldt  to  navigation  and  proclaimed  it  free.  With  regard 
to  this  violation  of  treaty  Grenville  says  in  his  memorandum, 
that  even  if  he  considered  the  question  in  itself  unimportant, 
he  could  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  France  to  infringe 
international  agreements.  Besides,  he  continues,  France  would 
only  have  the  right  to  speak  in  the  matter  of  throwing  open 
the  Scheldt  if  the  sovereignty  over  Holland  were  her  due,  or 
if  the  French  nation  were  entitled  to  dictate  laws  for  Europe. 

All  these  grievances  were  raised  only  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  England  with  a  motive  for  the  war,  the  real  cause 
of  which  was  the  occupation  of  Belgium  and  the  menace  to 
Holland ;  they  were  raised  to  supply  legal  principles  with  which 
to  disguise  political  motives.  Begium  was  an  Austrian  province, 
and  what  right  had  England,  during  a  war  in  which  she  had 
declared  herself  neutral,  to  protest  against  one  of  the  belligerents 
occupying  a  province  belonging  to  the  other  belligerent?  As 
a  motive  for  the  war  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  advance  the 
violation  of  rights  possessed  by  England;  and  this  was  found 
in  the  violation  of  Holland's  territory  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  to  free  navigation,  for  Holland  was  the  ally  of  England 
and  England  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  which  prohibited  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt.  But  in  themselves,  these  offences,  the 
boundary-disputes  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  of  decisive  moment,  for  even  if  there  were  disputes 
connected  with  the  boundary  of  Holland,  the  French  Government 
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was  prepared  to  declare  that  it  would  not  attack  Holland,  and 
with  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  England  herself  had 
wished  for  this  in  1652  and  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 
was  ready  to  approve  of  it.  We  have  every  reason  therefore 
to  suppose  that  the  real  cause  of  the  war  was  England's 
disinclination  to  tolerate  the  occupation  of  Belgium  and  the 
creation  of  a  standing  menace  to  Holland. 

Favier,  whose  work  has  been  previously  quoted,  had  said  in 
I78629):  "England  will  never  allow  Belgium  to  come  under 
the  power  of  France.  For  England  it  is  indifferent  whether  we 
maintain  or  dissolve  our  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria  so  long 
as  we  do  not  attack  Belgium  (at  that  time  les  Pays  has). 
England  is  no  more  interested  in  Austria's  other  provinces  than 
in  Grand  Tartary." 

*  Belgium  alone  maintains  the  bond  between  England  and 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  England  will  not  allow  this  province 
to  become  French  booty." 

The  speeches  of  English  politicians  of  that  epoch  prove  that 
Favier  had  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  English  policy  on  the 
basis  of  past  developments. 

Pitt  himself,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  casts  against  the  French 
the  reproach  that  they  had  promised  not  to  occupy  new  terri- 
tories, and  in  occupying  Belgium  had  violated  their  promise. 
At  the  same  sitting,  Lord  Beauchamp  who  supported  Pitt, 
said :  "  England's  interests  do  not  permit  it,  and  England  cannot 
suffer  Brabant  to  become  a  French  province;  this  territory 
must  be  united  with  Holland.  Our  attitude  with  regard  to  this 
province  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  II"  ao). 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  even  Fox,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  acquiesces  in  the  correctness  of  this  argument.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches  in  which  he  remarks  that 
the  English  Government  had  only  become  imbued  with  antagonism 
towards  France  since  this  country  had  achieved  her.  recent 
victories,  he  reproaches  the  Government  for  not  having  called 
upon  France  not  to  occupy  the  territory  of  Belgium.  "It  is 
undoubtedly  our  interest"  he  says,  "that  this  State  shall  not 
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be  united  with  France,  and  perhaps  we  could  have  more  simply 
attained  this  by  means  of  a  remonstrance  what  we  shall  afterwards 
attain  at  the  price  of  5  of  6  years  "  of  ruinous  war".  Fox  was 
correct  in  his  view  that  England  would  attain  her  object,  but 
he  under-estimated  the  duration  of  the  war,  which  in  fact  lasted, 
not  5  or  6  years,  but  22  years31). 

The  opinion  of  Fox  that  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  could 
have  been  attained  by  peaceful  negotiation  is  found  also  in  the 
protest  raised  by  Lords  Landsdowne,  Lauderdale  and  Derby 
against  war  with  the  French  8*).  These  politicians  protested 
against  the  war  on  the  ground  that  the  fulfilment  of  England's 
demands  could  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  negotiations, 
and  they  supported  this  statement  by  pointing  to  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Government  which,  they  said,  did  not  wish  to 
break  with  England  in  spite  of  the  provocative  behaviour  of 
the  English  Government.  If  we  add  to  the  above  arguments 
that  other  great  argument  which  the  Opposition  in  the  English 
parliament  used  in  their  fight  against  the  Government,  viz,  that 
Holland  herself  had  not  invited  England's  help  for  the  restoration 
of  her  violated  rights,  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  war  was  the  occupation  of  Belgium  and  its  object 
was  to  prevent  Holland  from  coming  under  French  rule  or 
under  French  influence.  In  this  connection  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  that  the  declaration  of  war  proceeded  from  the  side 
of  the  French,  for  the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Bill  through  the 
application  of  which  the  French  ambassador  had  been  expelled 
from  England,  as  well  as  the  seizure  of  cargoes  of  grain  destined 
for  France,  were  provocations  which  it  could  be  foreseen  would 
lead  to  war. 

History  proves  therefore  that  the  French  Government  wished 
to  live  in  peace  with  England,  and  even  wished  to  realize  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  ancien  regime's  foreign  policy  by  entering 
into  treaty  relations  with  the  tyrants,  but  failed  to  attain  this 
result.  It  did  not  attain  its  object,  for  to  the  occupation  of 
Belgium  England,  in  accordance  with  her  traditions,  responded 
with  war.  The  territory  occupied  by  France  was  part  of  that 
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State  of  Holland  which  England  after  long  years  of  war  had 
succeeded  in  destroying  and  ruining  as  a  naval  Power.  The 
traditions  of  a  hundred  years  caused  England's  fear  that  an  old 
enemy  could  revive  in  a  new  form  if  the  ports  of  Belgium, 
Austria's  remote  Colony,  were  lost  to  that  Empire,  or  if  the 
ports  of  Holland,  the  small  State  subject  to  English  influence, 
were  lost  to  her.  Memories  of  the  past  impelled  the  French 
politicians  to  action,  memories  of  the  past  directed  the  hands 
of  the  leading  men  of  England,  and  the  result  of  the  conflict 
of  these  memories  was  that  events  of  the  past  were  repeated. 
The  history  of  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIV  repeated  itself.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  power  this  inherited  jealousy  relative  to 
the  territory  of  Belgium  always  prevailed  in  England. 

Almost  a  century  later,  in  1870  on  July  25,  when  the  Times 
newspaper  published  the  alleged  agreement  according  to  which 
Germany  would  not  oppose  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with 
France,  there  appeared  again  the  terrifying  spectre,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  resurrection^  of  the  conquered  enemy.  In  1870  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  time  had  already  arrived  which 
Favier  foresaw  and  prophesied  when  he  said  in  1786  that  the 
defence  of  Belgium  would  involve  England  in  great  troubles, 
for  this  task  seemed  scarcely  within  the  capacity  of  the  Island. 
In  1870  the  English  Government  was  actually  in  a  situation 
of  the  greatest  delicacy,  for  if  the  two  greatest  military  Powers 
agreed  on  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France,  England  would 
have  been  unable  to  prevent  it,  although  the  people  as  Gladstone 
says  33),  expected  the  Government  to  take  steps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Belgium. 

For  the  sole  purpose  of  warding  off  this  great  danger,  to 
prevent  France  and  Prussia  from  coming  to  an  agreement  in 
the  matter  of  the  fate  Belgium,  Gladstone  established  an  under- 
standing with  the  belligerent  parties  to  the  effect  that  England 
would  join  that  one  of  the  belligerents  who  should  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Thus,  in  1793,  the  access  of  fear  raised  among  the  politi- 
cians of  England  at  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
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the  troubles  attending  that  event,  was  only  an  instrument  for 
organizing  the  masses  for  war  purposes,  for  stimulating  a  war- 
like mood  in  the  masses.  The  real  object  was  to  prevent  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  France,  and  rto  save  Holland  from 
coming  under  the  influence  of  France. 

The  same  role  which  Belgium  and  Holland  played  in  English 
history  was  played  by  Spain  in  French  history.  This  powerful 
country,  which  had  once  ruled  France  and  continually  fostered 
dissensions  and  internal  disorders  in  the  land,  was  suppressed 
by  Henry  IV  and  his  successors  kept  it  under  their  political 
influence  84).  France  lost  much  blood  in  overcoming  Spain, 
and  much  blood  was  sacrified  to  retain  the  country  subject 
to  French  political  influence.  Whenever  the  possibility  arose 
that  some  other  State  would  acquire  power  in  Spain,  France 
was  seized  with  alarm,  just  as  was  England  at  the  image  of 
the  revival  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  wildly  rushed  into 
war  with  the  State  desiring  to  obtain  power  and  influence 
in  Spain. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  France  was  allied  with 
Spain.  It  was  the  sole  desire  of  the  politicians  of  the  Repu- 
blic to  maintain  this  relationship.  It  had  displeased  them,  as 
it  displeased  also  the  Constitutional  Ministry  of  Louis  XVI, 
that  the  State  Treaty  should  be  a  family  pact  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Bourbons  and  they  attempted  repeatedly 
to  transform  the  family  pact  into  an  agreement  between  the 
two  nations.  They  failed  to  attain  their  object  with  the  Spanish 
Government,  but  they  remained  quiet  until  they  saw  England's 
influence  was  daily  on  the  increase  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  their  own  influence  ..."  With  infinite 
levity,  without  any  thought  or  reason,  they  declared  war  on 
Spain,"  says  Mortimer-Tern aux  86).  In  truth,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  announcing  the  declaration 
of  war  is  weakly  grounded  and  consists  of  generalities.  It 
was  obviously  fear  which  impelled  them,  the  fear  that  under 
English  influence,  the  power  of  Spain  might  perchance  revive ; 
the  images  of  the  past  returned  like  dread-inspiring  spectres 
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and  called  forth  with  elementary  force  the  action  of  defence, 
the  war  aiming  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  influence. 
Subsequently  Napoleon  I  also  stood  under  the  influence  of 
these  by-gone  memories,  and  desired  to  increase  his  influence 
in  Spain  and  see  a  member  of  his  family  in  possession  of  the 
Spanish  Throne.  He  wished  to  re-establish  the  family  pact 
with  Spain.  Afterwards,  in  the  days  of  Napoleon .  Ill,  did  not 
the  ancient  memories  revive,  and  did  not  the  thought  that  a 
Hohenzollern  might  succeed  to  the  Throne  of  Spain  once  more 
plunge  France  into  war? 

"On  a  barren,  dust-swept  plain,"  narrates  Baudelaire86), 
*I  encountered  a  troop  of  men  toiling  onwards  with  bent 
backs.  Each  bore  on  his  back  a  great  burden  in  the  shape 
of  a  horrible  Chimera  with  out-spread  wings,  its  claws  dug 
deep  into  the  breast  of  its  victim.  I  asked  them  whither  they 
were  going;  they  could  not  answer,  and  could  only  say  they 
were  borne  onward  by  an  irresistible  desire — and  I  beheld 
with  languid  indifference  how  the  cruel  Chimeras  ground  them 
down  and  drove  them  forward." 

There  on  the  backs  of  the  naive  enthusiasts  of  the  French 
Republic  sat  the  Chimera,  driving  then  on  to  the  realization 
of  its  cruel  will.  They  longed  to  advance  onward  to  the  fabu- 
lous land  where  there  is  no  war  and  the  nations  live  together 
in  peace,  and  it  was  the  Chimera,  the  memories  of  the  past, 
which  led  them  backwards,  not  to  peace,  but  to  war,  not  the 
realization  of  the  nations'  liberty,  but  to  their  oppression,  to 
the  imperialistic  aims  of  Henri  IV,  Louis  XIV,  of  Sully  and 
Richelieu.  They  had  no  power  to  resist,  after  the  first  step 
had  brought  them  into  conflict  with  other  Chimera-driven  peoples 
to  call  the  past  to  account,  to  ask  if  their  inherited  experiences 
were  right,  their  aims  just.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  pity 
when  we  reflect  on  this  stupendous  and  ever-recurring  human 
tragedy. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  RULES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
RELATING  TO  NATIONAL  SELF-DETERMINATION. 

a.  The  Right  of  National  Self-Determination 
under  Napoleon  III. 

b.  Theories    of  the   State's  Origin.     Role  of 
Popular  Movement  and   of  Army  in   the 
Formation  of  States. 

c.  Can  the  Role  of  the  Army  in  the  Formation 
of  State  be   replaced  by  the  Work  of  an 
International  Organ? 

Common  Characteristics  of  the  Jugo  Slav, 
Czech-Slovak  and  Roumanian  Movements. 


The  French  failed  to  change  the  direction  of  their  foreign 
policy.  The  politicians  of  the  National  Convention,  who  declared 
their  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, realized  the  imperialistic  policy  of  the  French  kings. 
The  armies  advanced  to  battle,  and  on  their  flags  was  inscrib- 
ed the  device  of  the  new  rulers  "  Egalite,  Liberte,  Fraternite" . 
They  invaded  foreign  territories,  and  their  commanders  proudly 
proclaimed  that  they  came  not  as  enemies  but  as  friends,  they 
wished  not  to  subdue  the  people  but  to  free  them  . . .  and  then, 
when  the  time  arrived  for  these  fair  words  to  be  transformed 
into  action,  they  treated  the  people  as  victors  treat  the  conquered, 
they  subdued  and  ruled  them  as  conquerors.  The  French  Revo- 
lution and  its  great  general  Napoleon  held  Europe  for  a  while 
in  subjection  with  a  powerful  army,  as  other  conquerors  had  done 
before,  'but  not  by  applying  the  principle  of  self-determination ; 
they  were  not  capable  of  creating  a  new  system  of  states,  nor 
could  they  bestow  on  the  liberated  nations  eternal  peace  in 
place  of  international  rivalry  and  conflict. 

It  would,  in  truth,  be  necessary  to  repeat  all  what  I  have 
said  concerning  the  theoretical  success  of  the  right  to  national 
self-determination  and  its  failure  in  practice  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  if  I  wished  tp  describe  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  resuscitation  of  the  principle  and  its  failure  again  under 
the  Second  French  Republic  and  under  Napoleon  III. 

Lamartin's  declarations  l)  were  only  repetitions  of  what  had 
been  said  by  the  politicians  of  the  First  Republic.  "  The  nations 
must  be  liberate'd,  every  nation  must  dispose  independently  over 
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its  own  destiny,  and  the  French  Republic  must  be  prepared 
to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  those  nations  which  are  struggling  to 
regain  their  freedom".  The  realization  of  this  political  principle, 
as  announced  in  1848,  should  have  been  the  task  of  Napoleon  III. 
Olivier,  who  took  upon  himself  the  justification  of  Napoleon  Ill's 
policy,  says  in  his  great  work  "  L'Empire  liberal"  that  Napoleon  III 
was  inspired  by  the  saying  of  Napoleon  I  *):  "The  first  Ruler 
who  amid  all  these  great  fellows,  takes  up  the  right  of  nationalities 
in  good  faith,  will  become  the  leader  of  Europe  and  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  all  he  desires".  It  happens  occasionally  that 
the  words  of  great  politicians  betray  their  thoughts,  and  what 
is  more  characteristic  of  Napoleon  I  than  this  dictum  and  its 
quotation  by  Olivier,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Napoleon  III? 

The  great  Napoleon  regards  the  sincere  recognition  of  national 
self-determination  as  an  instrument  which  will  acquire  the  lead- 
ership in  Europe,  and  the  possessor  of  this  leadership  "  pourra 
teuter  tout  ce  qu'il  voudra".  The  principal  attracted  Napoleon, 
not  as  a  means  of  securing  greather  happiness  and  peace  for 
the  nations,  but  as  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  power,  and  the 
doctrine  of  acquiring  power  won  the  approbation  of  Napoleon  III. . . 
We  may  believe,  on  Olivier's  authority,  that  Napoleon  III  wished 
to  be  the  Ruler  referred  to  in  the  quotation,  the  leader  of 
Europe,  the  supreme  disposer  over  the  fate  of  nations.  According 
to  long-cherished  conviction,  the  Ruler  of  France  could  only 
possess  tho  hegemony  of  Europe  if  the  actual  boundaries  of 
France  coincided  with  her  natural  boundaries.  This  creed  was 
held  by  Napoleon  III  as  strongly  as  it  had  been  held  by  his 
predecessors.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  saying  of 
Napoleon  I  did  actually  inspire  his  nephew,  but  the  history 
of  the  latter's  reign  proves  beyond  doubt  that  he  aimed  at 
attaining  the  natural  boundaries  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
tradition.  Oliver  denies  this,  and  says  that  the  Emperor's 
nationality  policy  was  one  of  unselfishness;  Bismarck  asserts, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Napoleon  III  pursued  a  policy  of  acquiring 
tips — and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  facts . . . 

The  price  of  the  war  carried  on  against  Austria  in  conjunct- 
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ion  with  Piedmont  was  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  south-eastern  natural 
boundaries,  and  for  his  support  of  the  Prussian  policy,  Napoleon 
III  wished  to  stipulate  for  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  frontier, 
that  is,  another  section  of  the  natural  frontiers.  Speaking  of 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  Oliviers  says :  u  The  extension 
to  the  frontier  designated  by  Nature,  and  the  acquisition  of 
security  against  the  expansion  of  the  power  of  Piedmont  on 
Italian  territory,  did  not,  in  the  Emperor's  view,  signify  con- 
quest 3).  Olivier  could  have  said  the  same,  if  the  bargain  pro- 
posed to  Bismarck  by  Bernadetti  had  been  consummated,  and 
France  had  incorporated  Belgium  and  reached  the  left  shore 
of  the  Rhine,  that  is,  the  Rhine  frontier,  for  this  would  only 
have  been  the  acquisition  of  the  security  assigned  by  Nature 
against  the  expansion  of  Prussian  power  on  German  territory. 
Thus,  according  to  the  policy  practised  by  Napoleon  III,  the 
nations  may  freely  dispose  over  their  own  destiny,  but  only 
within  territory  which  is  separated  from  France  by  natural 
boundaries.  But  even  if  this  view  be  accepted,  the  principle 
perhaps  accords  greater  rights  to  the  nations  than  Napoleon  III 
was  in  reality  prepared  to  allow.  In  return  for  his  help,  he 
stipulated  with  Piedmont  that  Italy  should  not  be  a  unified  State, 
but  only  an  Alliance  of  States,  under  the  titular  leadership  of 
the  Pope  and  the  actual  leadership  of  Piedmont.  Instead  of 
leaving  this  to  the  people  of  Italy,  he  himself  wished  to  deter- 
mine the  future  constitution  of  the  Italian  State,  and  wished 
to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  influence  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  No  doubt  a  unified  State  is  an  unsui- 
table object  for  the  exercise  of  foreign  influence ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  Alliance  of  States  affords  scope  for  such  influence. 
In  a  unified  state  there  is  only  one  central  power,  jealously 
guarding  its  unlimited  sovereingty  against  foreign  states;  in 
an  Alliance  of  States,  if  indeed  there  is  a  central  power,  this 
power  is  limited,  and  the  individual  states  endeavour  to  maintain 
their  separate  sovereignty  against  the  central  power  if  such 
power  exists,  or  against  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
Alliance,  by  employing  their  own  forces  and  foreign  assistance. 
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The  truth  of  these  assertions  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  history 
of  the  German  Bund.  Napoleon  opposed  the  creation  of  a  united 
Italian  State  and  desired  to  realize  an  Alliance  of  Italian  States, 
for  on  such  an  Alliance  French  influence  would  have  been  great, 
and  could  have  supported  the  different  small  Rulers  who  would 
have  feared  that  the  central  power,  or  Piedmont,  would  diminish 
their  sovereignty.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Napoleon  Ill's 
national  self-determination  was  likewise  only  an  instrument  for 
the  realization  of  the  traditional  French  policy,  and  the  strongest 
proof  of  this  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  he  first  arranged  for 
the  annexation  ot  Savoy  and  Nice  with  Cavour,  and  afterwards 
occupied  the  territories  to  be  annexed  with  the  French  troops 
returning  from  Italy,  where-upon  the  organized  popular  vote 
in  Savoy  and  Nice  declared  in  favour  of  the  union  with  France. 
The  plebescite  was  only  a  formality  to  bring  the  pre-  determined 
annexation  into  harmony  with  the  recognised  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

Napoleon  III  proclaims  in  loud  tones,  "  France  has  no  schemes 
of  territorial  expansion.  The  days  of  conquests  have  ceased 
and  will  return  no  more,  for  a  nation  can  never  again  acquire 
esteem  and  power  through  extending  its  frontiers,  but  only 
through  the  realization  of  great  ideas"  *).  And  on  another 
occasion  he  says :  "  The  allies  of  France  are  those  who  desire 
an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  mankind,  and  if  this  country  goes 
to  war  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  and  not  of  ruling  "  5). 
"  The  French  and  English  always  fabricate  fine  phrases  when 
they  are  bent  on  conquest"  6).  This  saying  of  Frederic  the 
Great  appears  to  be  true,  if  we  regard  Napoleon's  assertion  in 
the  light  of  his  actions  and  schemes,  which  were  invariably 
directed  towards  conquest  and  power.  The  plans  of  conquest 
cherished  by  the  great  French  rulers  and  politicians  were  joined 
again  with  the  ideology  of  the  Revolution. 

But  we  may  ask,  why  did  not  the  great  principle  prevail, 
and  why  were  not  realized  the  hopes  attached  to  victory  in 
what,  at  its  commencement,  was  said  to  be  u  Humanity's  last 
war"  ?  Why  did  the  principle  suffer  the  same  fate  in  the  time 
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of  Napoleon  III?  Was  the  fault  in  the  principle  they  desired 
to  realise  ?  Or,  was  the  defect  in  the  men,  who,  after  victory, 
did  not  act  on  the  principle,  but  in  accord  with  their  memories 
of  the  past?  Let  us  imagine  that  a  rule  of  International  Law 
had  been  evolved  out  of  the  principle  which  asserts  the  right 
of  national  self-determination.  This  new  Law  would  have  run 
somewhat  as  follows :  New  territory  can  be  joined  to  the  terri- 
tory of  a  state  only  if  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  State  which 
annexes  and  of  the  territory  which  is  to  be  annexed,  freely 
manifest  their  desire  for  the  change.  Every  nation,  to  whatever 
State  it  may  belong,  has  the  right  to  decide  that  it  will  separate 
from  that  State  and  create  for  itself  an  independent  state.  The 
tenor  of  the  law  therefore  would  be  that,  for  the  formation  of 
new  states  or  for  the  enlargement  of  existing  states,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  freely-expressed  agreement  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  formation  or  enlargement.  The  law  would 
be  clearly  nothing  but  the  codification  of  Rousseau's  theory  of 
a  Social  Contract. 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
theory  which  bases  the  origin  of  the  Sate  on  agreement  and  the 
principle  which  asserts  the  right  of  national  self-determination, 
than  the  fact  that  Rousseau's  predecessors,  those  who  before  him 
had  held  Contract  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  State,  postulated 
that  territorial  changes  can  only  be  made  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  population. 

Thus,  in  many  works  of  jurists  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  pro- 
claimed the  people's  sovereignty  and  saw  the  proof  ot  that  sover- 
eignty in  an  expressed  or  tacit  contract  under  which  the  people 
for  their  own  purposes  constituted  a  State,  we  can  read  that  a 
Ruler  can  transfer  his  territory  to  another,  or  to  the  Church,  only 
"  consensu  expresse  vol  tacito  totius  universitatis  mortalium"  7). 

The  politicians  of  the  French  Republic  strictly  adhered  to 
the  Social  Contract  theory  in  their  declarations  of  principle  and 
they  endeavoured  to  solve  practical  questions  by  applying  Rous- 
seau's theory  and  its  strictly -logical  deductions.  They,  like 
Rousseau,  saw  in  every  change  of  the  State's  territory,  in 
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annexation  of  new  territory  as  well  in  the  severance  from  the 
State  of  territory  long  possessed,  a  change  in  the  citizens'  social 
contract,  and  demanded  for  these  transactions  the  consent  of 
the  people  interested.  The  question  being  one  of  a  change  in 
contract  they  considered  to  be  the  parties  interested  all  those 
who  were  the  legal  successors  of  the  parties  to  the  original 
contract. — Strictly  adhering  to  the  theory,  they  not  only  demanded, 
in  the  case  of  an  increase  of  territory,  the  consent  of  the  population 
of  the  annexing  state  and  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  but 
they  demanded  also  the  consent  of  the  entire  population  ot  the 
State  in  case  a  part  of  its  territory  wished  to  separate.  The 
consent  of  all  partners  is  a  preliminary  condition  of  validity, 
not  only  for  the  conclusion  of  a  partnership  (the  creation  of  a 
new  State)  or  for  the  acceptance  of  a  new  member  (annexation), 
but  also  for  a  dissolution  of  the  society  (secession  of  territory). 
This  form  of  the  theory  was  strictly  applied  by  the  policticians 
against  foreign  countries  when  it  was  required  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  France ;  naturally,  when  these  same  politicians 
wished  to  annex  territories,  they  speedily  found  motives  for 
exceptional  procedure,  asserting  that  these  foreign  States  were 
founded  on  a  act  of  violence  and  not  on  social  agreement,  that 
the  severance  of  territory  involved  no  change  of  contract,  but 
was  liberation  from  the  tyrant's  rule.  Indeed,  the  connection 
between  the  contract  theory  and  self-determination  is  so  clear 
and  undoubted  that  it  is  superfluous  to  prove  it  with  further 
arguments. 

The  theory  says :  the  State  came  into  existence  in  virtue  of 
a  social  contract,  and  the  jurists  conclude  that  a  change  in  the 
contract  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  Is 
invalid.  As  controlling  proof  of  the  connection  between  the 
theory  and  the  rule  may  be  used  the  fact  that  political  or 
sociological  theories  which  trace  the  origin  of  the  State  not  to 
contract  but  to  other  causes,  have  arrived  at  other  rules  for 
changes  in  State  territory. 

The  great  dominating  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  "  omnis 
multitude  derivatur  ab  uno  ad  aunum  reducitur"  8).  This  so- 
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called  principium  or  argumentum  unitatis  led  to  the  endeavour 
to  create  the  ecclesia  universalis,  the  respublica  generis  humana 
to  be  under  one  law  and  one  government  (unicus  principatus). 
This  conception  sees  the  origin  of  the  state  in  Divine  Command ; 
the  invisible  head  of  the  State  is  God  who  created  the  world 
as  a  united  whole,  and  the  task  of  the  men  who  rule  by  the 
grace  of  God  is  to  organize  the  world  in  accord  with  the  Divine 
Command,  that  is,  realize  God's  reign  on  earth,  the  one  great 
united  state.  The  argumentum  unitatis  was  employed  to  justify 
all  the  wars  and  conquests  of  Pope  or  of  Emperor.  A  doctrine 
of  ancient  origin  also  is  that  which  traces  the  origin  of  the 
State  to  victory,  gained  with  violence,  and  asserts  that  the 
obedience  of  the  conquered  is  due  to  constraint  and  fear. 
Francis  Oppenheim  has  recently  formulated  this  theory  with 
clear  lines  in  his  book  entitled  *  Der  Staat".  According  to  Oppen- 
heim, to  satisfy  their  needs  men  must  have  all  kinds  of  goods,  that 
is  to  say,  the  product  of  all  kinds  of  labour.  The  method  of  obtai- 
ning goods  is  exchange;  the  product  of  work  is  given  in 
exchange  as  value  in  payment  for  the  product  of  other  work. 
For  subsistence  therefore,  a  man  requires  the  product  of  many 
kinds  of  labour,  and  he  supplies  his  wants  either  with  his  own 
work  and  with  exchange  of  his  products  for  the  products  of 
others'  work,  or  by  appropriating  products  from  others  with  vio- 
lence and  robbery.  Work  and  the  exchange  of  work,  says  Oppen- 
heim, is  the  economical,  the  robbery,  the  unrequited  appropria- 
tion of  others*  work,  and  is  the  political  means  of  satisfying  requi- 
rements 9).  Pursuing  this  train  of  though,  Oppenheim  arrives 
at  the  following  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  State.  •  Volkstum 
und  Staat,  Recht  und  Wirtschaft,  mit  alien  Entwickelungen  und 
Verzweigungen,  die  sie  schon  getrieben  haben  und  noch  treiben 
werden,  entstanden  gemeinsam  in  jenem  Moment  unvergleich- 
licher,  weltgeschichtlicher  Bedeutung  in  den  zuerst  der  Sieger 
den  Besiegten  schonte,  um  ihn  dauernd  zu  bewirtschaften"  10), 
that  is,  Nation  and  State,  Law  and  Economy,  with  all  the 
developments  and  ramifications  they  have  produced  and  may 
yet  produce,  had  their  origin  together  in  that  moment  of  unpa- 
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ralelleled  historical  importance  when  the  Victor  first  spared  the 
Vanquished  with  a  view  to  exercising  lasting  control  over  him. 
The  State  had  its  origin  in  robbery,  in' victory,  and  power  upholds 
the  State.  The  victory  of  bayonets  founded  the  State  in  the 
past,  and  the  power  of  the  bayonets  preserves  the  State  today. 
Only  in  the  future,  when  every  man  shall  satisfy  his  requirements 
with  his  own  work,  will  it  be  possible  to  create  the  "Freibur- 
gerstaat",  die  friedliche  Einheit  der  Menschheit,  or  such  a  State 
as  shall  be  kept  together  not  by  force  but  by  the  agreement 
of  the  citizens.  According  to  Oppenheim  and  all  those  who 
see  the  essence  of  the  State's  life  in  the  domination  of  a  group 
or  class  over  groups  or  classes,  the  cause  of  every  change  in 
the  State's  territory  can  only  be  violence,  or  victory,  and  these 
causes  will  be  the  same  in  the  future,  always  until  the  wolves 
are  changed  into  sheep .... 

Every  theory  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  State  therefore 
has  its  own  peculiar  method  of  justifying  or  explaining  a  change 
of  State  territory.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  doc- 
trine relating  to  change  of  territory  should  be  regarded  as  a 
function  of  the  theory  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  State,  for 
every  territorial  increase  or  decrease  is  nothing  else  but  a 
transformation  of  old  States  into  new  ones,  or  the  creation  of 
new  States.  But  since  those  explanations  which  are  advanced 
as  justifications  or  motives  of  annexation  and  de-annexation, 
can  be  formulated  as  rules  of  law,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
every  theory  relating  to  the  origin  and  change  of  the  State, 
has  its  own  particular  rule  of  International  Law. 

Thus,  according  to  Rousseau's  theory,  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  territory  is  only  valid  if  it  is  approved  of  by  the  interested 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious  conception  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  only  those  conquests  are  valid  which  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  united  Christian  State.  According  to  the  view  of 
legitimists  in  modern  times  which  regards  the  State  as  a  patri- 
mony bestowed  on  the  Ruler  by  the  Almighty,  the  consent 
of  the  Ruler  is  necessary  for  every  change  of  territory  1X). 
Oppenheim's  theory  asserts  that  victory  is  an  essential  title  to 
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the  incorporation  of  conquered  territory,  or  to  the  creation  of 
an  independent  State  out  of  freed  territory.  Among  all  these 
rules  of  law,  only  that  can  be  correct  which  is  based  on  the 
correct  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  State. 

Every  law  determines  the  nature  of  some  future  action,  and 
the  object  of  every  law  is  to  realise  by  the  actions  it  imposes, 
a  certain  situation  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  legislator. 
Naturally,  the  law  can  only  be  successful,  if  those  to  whom 
the  command  is  addressed,  those  who  ought  to  act  according 
to  the  command,  do  actually  so  act,  either  of  their  own  free 
will  or  under  compulsion,  and  if  their  actions  are  really  adap- 
ted to  the  realisation  of  the  situation  contemplated  by  the 
legislator. 

A  slave-owner  issues  a  command  to  his  slaves,  that  each  of 
them  shall  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  every  day.  He 
appoints  over-seers  who  have  to  reward  those  who  complete 
more  and  punish  those  who  complete  less  than  the  appointed 
task.  The  master's  command  is  a  law  which  imposes  on  the 
slave  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  a  certain  action.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  staff"  of  over-seers  to  enforce  the  law  with  reward 
and  punishment.  The  object  of  the  master  in  making  this  law 
is  to  secure  the  completion  of  certain  work  within  a  certain 
fixed  time.  Numerous  conditions  attach  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  law.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  for  the  work 
which  a  slave  is  obliged  to  do  in  one  day  no  more  strength 
is  required  than  the  average  slave  is  capable  of  exerting  in 
one  day.  It  is  further  necessary  to  convince  the  workers  that 
the  completion  of  such  work  is,  from  their  stand-point,  wiser 
and  more  practical  than  the  endurance  of  those  punishments 
which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  non-completion  of  the 
work.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  over-seers  are  few  in  number  and 
unable  to  do  their  work,  or  if  they  are  indolent  and  do  not 
trouble  about  the  supervision,  or  if  they  consider  the  master's 
command  to  be  improper  and  show  their  conviction  by  their 
neglect,  the  slaves  will  work  less.  And  still,  if  every  slave 
does  the  work  he  ought  to  do,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
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slave-owner  will  attain  his  object,  questionable  whether  the 
whole  work  will  be  completed  in  the  given  time.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  object  depends  not  only  on  the  observance  of  the 
law,  but  alse  on  numerous  other  circumstances;  for  instance 
in  the  given  case,  whether  the  total  amount  of  work  was  pro- 
perly fixed  and  the  daily  portion  properly  distributed  among 
the  slaves,  in  short,  whether  the  law  was  a  proper  instrument 
for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view;  and  furthermore  on 
circumstances  independent  of  the  law,  such  as  floods,  earthquakes, 
sickness  among  the  slaves,  all  conjunctures  which  may  prevent 
success. 

The  law  itself  is  framed  in  words  which  have  the  object  of 
producing  action  in  men.  Human  action  is  initiated  by  an 
impulse  which  through  the  nervous  system  conveys  an  excitation 
to  the  brain,  where  there  ripens,  under  the  effect  of  the  impulse 
and  the  influence  of  experience  and  memory,  a  resolve  which 
the  muscles,  informed  by  the  nervous  system,  proceed  to  carry 
out.  The  object  of  the  law  is  partly  to  act  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  as  a  stimulus  which  produces  certain  actions  in  him, 
and  partly  to  operate  as  "  experience",  or  *  memory"  which 
determines  the  direction  of  actions  produced  by  other  impulses. 

The  words  of  the  command  u  Drive  to  the  Left"  which  we 
read  on  the  street,  act  as  a  stimulus  and  this  stimulus  communicated 
to  the  eye  of  the  driver  impels  him  to  make  movement  which 
result  in  keeping  his  horses  to  the  left.  The  command  a  Drive 
to  the  Left"  becomes  a  memory  in  the  brain  of  the  driver, 
obstructing  every  stimulus  which  would  lead  him  to  drive  to 
the  right.  All  these  laws  which  exercise  influence  as  stimulus 
and  memory  are  associated  in  the  brain  with  other  memories 
and  experiences,  such  as,  the  consequences  of  disobedience, 
the  vigilance  of  control,  the  possibility  of  discovery  in  case  of 
disobedience,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  which  the  force 
of  the  stimulus  or  of  the  memory  is  increased  or  diminished. 
The  word  of  command,  the  law,  may  be  compared  to  an  element 
which,  added  to  a  compound,  produces  a  re-action  which  depends 
both  on  the  element  and  on  the  compound.  The  fulfilment 
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of  the  law's  command  is  an  action  or  conduct,  in  short,  always 
some  manifestation  of  force,  which,  occurring  not  in  empty 
space  but  in  a  world  of  motion,  meets  with  other  movements 
which  influence  its  result  and  consequences.  The  driver  in 
the  illustration  drives  to  the  left,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
every  driver  obeys  the  command,  but  this  in  itself  will  not 
secure  order  on  the  road;  it  is  further  necessary  for  this  that 
the  non-drivers,  the  pedestrians,  etc.,  shall  likewise  act  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  the  command  a  Drive  to  the  Left. " 
The  chaotic  movement  of  pedestrians  may  destroy  the  order 
among  the  drivers. 

The  action  arising  from  the  law  signifies  again  only  a  factor 
which  is  added  to  a  group  of  factors  already  existing,  and  the 
resultant  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  new  and  old  factors 
will  be  a  function  of  all  these  factors.  The  law-giver  must 
therefore  count  with  the  circumstance  that  his  commands  are 
addressed  to  men  whose  conduct  is  subject  to  rules  of  natural 
law,  to  men  who  respond  to  impulses  brought  to  bear  on  them 
according  to  their  experiences  and  memories,  and  he  must  take 
into  account  that  the  result  of  the  action  performed  in  compliance 
with  the  command  is  influenced  by  the  movements,  by  the 
actions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  action,  as 
well  as  by  the  re-actions  caused  by  the  action  which  he  commands. 

Every  law  must  therefore  be  judged  from  two  points  of  view. 
It  must  be  examined  whether  those  to  whom  the  command  is 
addressed  will  obey  the  command  voluntarily,  or  if  the  law-giver 
is  able  to  compel  obedience  to  the  command ;  and  it  must  be 
examined  whether  the  consequence  of  the  force  denoting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  command-taking  into  consideration  the  ac- 
tions existing  at  the  time  of  its  application  and  the  re-actions 
which  it  produces— will  be  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  aimed 
at  by  the  law.  The  Science  of  Law  does  not  occupy  itself  in 
judging  the  law  from  these  two  great  stand-points,  for  it  accepts 
in  all  seriousness  the  doctrine  relating  to  sovereignty,  to  the 
highest  potentiality  of  the  human  will,  and  believes  that  this  power 
has  no  limits,  although  the  customs  of  past  times  and  actions  of  the 
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present  are  all  so  many  limits  to  sovereignty,  limits  which  have 
destroyed  the  efficiency  of  numberless  commands  12).  No  better 
example  can  be  given  in  support  of  this  statement  than  the  mass  of 
orders  issued  during  the  war.  How  many  orders  have  been 
ineffective  because  those  to  whom  the  commands  were  addressed 
did  nor  obey  and  could  not  be  compelled  to  obey  ?  How  many 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  yet  without  the  attainment  of  the 
result  expected  by  those  who  issued  them  ?  Take  for  instance 
only  one  example  from  the  crowd,  that  of  maximum  prices. 
In  spite  of  many  convictions  and  punishments,  in  spite  of  the 
multitude  of  inspectors,  etc.,  the  order  had  but  slight  effect ;  it 
was  conspired  against  by  those  who  had  goods  to  sell  and  by 
those  who  were  bent  on  satisfying  their  requirements  at  all 
costs.  The  merchants'  money-making  instinct,  the  abundance 
of  money  and  the  desire  for  good  living  among  the  public, 
proved  stronger  than  the  command  of  the  legislator.  The  autho- 
rities were  helpless  against  the  collusion  carried  on  between 
the  buyers  and  sellers,  although  the  decree  gave  them  the  right 
to  order  the  return  of  sums  paid  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
price,  and  empowered  them  to  inflict  heavy  punishment  for 
violations  of  the  decree.  They  were  helpless,  because  they  ob- 
tained cognisance  of  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  infringements 
of  the  decree,  and  because  they  also  were  either  buyers  or 
sellers,  and  thus  frequently  accessories  to  the  great  conspiracy 
which  was  the  reaction  produced  by  the  decree.  Let  us  repeat 
what  said  above.  a  The  command  is  only  a  new  element  added 
to  the  existing  compound;  the  result  of  the  re-action,  of  the 
process  of  union,  is  a  function  of  the  new  element  and  also 
of  the  old  elements." 

The  written  or  spoken  words  of  the  command  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  authorities  and  to  the  judges,  and  makes  it  their 
duty  to  execute  the  laws,  is  a  stimulus  having  for  its  object 
the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  action.  It  is  a  stimulus  affecting 
a  man,  or  men,  in  possession  of  experiences  and  convictions, 
in  a  word,  memories,  and  these  memories  influence  the  action 
resulting  from  the  stimulus.  The  conflict  of  the  command  with 
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ancient  memories  creates  those  remarkable  compromises  which 
use  the  words  of  the  new  law,  distorted  from  their  original 
meaning,  as  a  motive  for  actions  corresponding  with  the  old 
memories.  Thus  we  see,  for  example,  that  the  politicians  of 
the  French  Revolution  proclaimed  the  right  of  nations  to  self- 
determination  as  a  means  of  securing  eternal  peace.  The  decrees 
of  Nov.  1792  and  of  Jan.  1793  are  administrative  directions  of 
the  national  assembly  to  ensure  the  free  determination  of  the 
people.  These  administrative  directions  are  addressed  to  the 
Generals  and  Commissioners  of  the  National  Assembly  to  summon 
general  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territories, 
to  secure  for  these  assemblies  a  free  expression  of  will,  and  finally 
to  report  the  resolutions  of  the  assemblies  to  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  summoning  of  the  assemblies  was,  in  itself,  a 
simple  matter,  to  be  effected  through  officials,  drum-calls,  and 
newspapers;  and  we  have  seen  that  -the  officials  did  indeed 
follow  the  words  of  the  National  Assembly's  command  relating 
to  the  convening  of  the  assemblies,  but  violated  the  object  of 
the  command.  They  convened  the  assemblies,  but  manipulated 
the  summons  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  citizens  knew  nothing 
of  it,  and  consequently  could  not  attend.  The  assemblies  con- 
sisted of  individuals  whose  attendance  the  officials  considered 
desirable;  in  fact,  they  were  like  those  which  in  these  times 
are  known  in  America  as  a  primary"  assemblies  13).  With  the 
second  command  relating  to  the  assuring  of  free  will  and  deter- 
mination— a  command  which  bade  those  who  had  the  power 
not  to  use  it  for  the  exercise  of  undue  influence,  and  thus 
demanded  conduct  to  be  expected  rather  of  angels  than  of 
men— the  officials  may  likewise  be  said  to  have  formed  a  com- 
promise. They  did  not  really  obey  the  command,  and  relieved 
their  conscience  with  the  plea  that  they  did  not  use  their  power 
in  a  forbidden  manner  for  improperly  influencing  the  people, 
did  not  use  it  for  the  people's  harm  but  for  the  people's  enlight- 
enment and  welfare.  The  laws  of  the  French  National  Assembly 
were  not  fulfilled,  because  the  officials,  who  should  have  refrained 
from  using  their  influence  and  were  not  permitted  to  use  their 
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power,  did  not  obey  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  result  of 
their  non-obedience  so  pleased  the  men,  or  at  least  a  great 
part  of  the  men,  constituting  the  National  Assembly,  that  they 
did  not  think  of  using  their  power  to  enforce  the  conduct 
prescribed  in  the  law.  But  even  supposing  that  the  National 
Assembly  really  wished  to  enforce  the  law,  it  is  clear  that  in 
France,  where  every  brain  cherished  the  thought  of  reaching 
the  natural  boundaries,  no  men  would  have  been  found  to  obey 
the  commands.  And  even  if  all  the  preliminary  conditions  of 
the  actions  had  existed,  and  all  those  actions  prescribed  by  the 
legislator  had  been  accomplished,  there  remains  always  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  result  hoped  for  by  the  legislator 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  would  have  been  achieved. 
Supposing  therefore  that,  on  the  initiative  of  France,  every 
nation  would  have  independently  determined  its  boundaries  and 
the  form  of  State  under  which  it  desired  to  live,  it  remains 
still  questionable  whether  such  a  system  of  States  would  have 
signified  eternal  peace.  It  is  questionable,  because  it  is  possible 
that  different  nations  would  have  wished  for  the  same  territo- 
ries; and  questionable  because  it  is  possible  that  the  different 
nations  would  have  had  economical  interests  opposed  to  their 
neighbours*,  and  these  conflicting  interests  could  only  have  been 
decided  by  force. — Thus  it  happened  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Will  the  course  of  events  be  the  same  in  these 
days  when  the  feelling  of  nationality  has  attained  to  full  con- 
sciousness? 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  to  national  self-determination  is  a 
consequence  of  the  Social-Contrapt  theory.  This  theory  in  its 
turn  is  based  on  experiences  derived  from  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  States  in  the  past.  If  Rousseau's  theory  is  true, 
if  it  is  true  that  social  agreements  brought  States  into  existence 
in  the  past,  the  right  of  national  self-determination  may  also 
be  realized  in  the  future.  The  past  would  prove  in  this  case 
that  those  stimuli,  experiences  and  memories  which  live  in  the 
masses  do  not  obstruct  the  realization  of  a  new  command  ad- 
dressed to  them.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  theory  which  likewise 
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finds  proofs  in  events  of  the  past,  and  asserts  that  only  power, 
only  violence  can  create  and  change  States.  If  this  theory  is 
correct,  then  the  law  which  is  based  on  the  right  of  national 
self-determination  cannot  be  realized.  If  the  theory  is  correct 
the  State  consists  of  men  who  desire  to  maintain  it  and  of 
others  who  do  not  desire  to  maintain  it  in  its  present  from, 
and  that  one  of  the  opposing  parties  must  prevail  which  disposes 
over  the  power  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  wish.  Disposi- 
tion over  power  consists  either  in  the  fact  that  the  army  obeying 
commands  represents  the  necessary  force,  or  in  the  fact  that 
some  foreign  State  undertakes  the  duty  of  carrying  out  with 
its  army  the  commands  of  the  group  which  wishes  for  the 
maintenance  or  for  the  dissolution  of  the  old  States.  According 
to  this  theory  therefore,  the  right  of  national  self-determination 
can  only  be  realized  if  the  nations  possess  sufficient  power,  or 
have  sufficient  power  placed  at  their  disposal  by  other  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  result  of  the  determination. 
Furthermore,  if  it  is  true  that  the  State  is  upheld  by  power 
or  violence,  national  self-deterination  is  nothing  else  than  the 
will  of  the  more  powerful  and  ruling  mass  imposed  on  the  less 
powerful,  and,  in  truth,  it  is  not  the  determination  of  the  nation 
that  is  realized  with  its  own  or  with  borrowed  power,  but  the 
will  of  the  ruling  class  or  mass ;  such  self-determinations  howe- 
ver, realized  by  power,  cannot  ensure  peace,  for  displacements 
of  the  power,  the  weakning  of  the  foreign  State  which  lent 
its  strength  to  the  ruling  class,  the  strengthening  of  a  foreign 
State  sympathizing  with  another  class,  the  acquirement  of  power 
by  a  class  with  other  interests,  or  any  one  af  these  causes, 
would  result  in  a  new  self-determination  of  the  nation,  and 
this  again  could  only  be  realized  with  volence. 

With  the  origin  and  transformation  of  the  State  are  connected 
certain  conditions,  and  the  nature  of  these  conditions  is  determ- 
ined by  the  nature  of  the  men,  the  mass  engaged  in  the  process. 
If  therefore  it  is  desired  to  make  a  law  which  shall  really  direct 
the  actions  of  the  men  and  masses  at  the  time  of  the  formation, 
or  of  the  transformation,  of  the  State — if  it  is  desired  to  produce 
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with  an  element  a  definite  re-action  in  an  existing  compound, 
success  can  only  be  attained  if  the  action  prescribed  by  the  law 
is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  men  and  masses.  It  is 
vain  to  tell  the  mass  to  agree  if  its  members  are  held  together 
by  power,  for  power  will  not  bend  to  the  spoken  word;  and 
vain  to  endeavour  to  realize  the  command  of  power,  if  the  mass 
is  united  by  an  agreement  which  is  opposed  to  the  command  : 
in  both  cases  our  will  is  shattered  against  the  opposing  will 
of  the  administrators  and  of  those  invited  to  obey.  The  question 
therefore  which  we  have  raised  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  national  self-determination  is  this:  Is  the  contractual 
theory  of  the  State's  origin  which  forms  the  base  of  the  doctrine 
a  correct  theory? 

Two  opposing  theories  are  advanced  to  explain  the  causes 
for  the  origin  and  change  of  the  State.  One  of  these  sees  the 
origin  and  maintenance  of  the  State's  rule  in  contract,  the  other 
in  power, — in  violence.  Undoubtedly  the  theory  of  Rousseau 
sounds  somewhat  naive  if  we  see  the  essence  of  the  theory  in 
an  agreement  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
contracted  at  a  general  assembly  of  men,  an  assembly  which 
historical  research  has  proved  never  to  have  been  held  .... 
But,  are  we  not  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  the  other 
theory  which  asserts  that  the  State  came  into  being  at  the 
moment  when  the  conqueror  began  to  spare  the  conquered  for 
purposes  of  exploitation  ?  Can  our  historical  investigators  provide 
any  sort  of  data  relating  to  a  moment  of  such  tremendous 
importance?  But  even  if  there  existed  notices  of  such  a  great 
transformation,  would  the  victory  provide  an  explanation  for 
the  origin  of  the  State  ?  This  seems  scarcely  probable,  for  then 
we  should  be  justified  in  asking,  if  victory  brought  the  State 
into  existence,  how  the  group  of  men  arose  who  gained  the 
victory  ? 

This  victorious  group  was  likewise  an  organised  mass,  a 
State,  and  superior  organization  helped  it  to  victory  over  the 
less  well-organized.  Or  perhaps  the  constitution  of  this  victorous 
group  may  likewise  be  explained  by  victory,  won  by  one  part 
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of  the  group  over  the  other,  victory  likewise  coupled  with 
forbearance  ....  and  again  in  the  same  way  we  might  wish  to 
explain  only  by  victory  the  constitution  of  the  victorious  part 
of  the  group,  until  finally  we  arrive  at  the  unit,  the  single 
individual  who  overcame  and  spared  his  neighbour,  and  in  the 
victory  of  this  individual  we  might  wish  to  see  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  State's  origin. 

But,  if  we  start  from  the  theory  of  victory  coupled  with  for- 
bearance, whether  the  first  victory  of  one  man  or  the  victory 
of  a  tribe  or  family  united  with  the  bond  of  consanguinity,  can 
this  in  any  way  explain  the  fact  that  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  sometimes  remain  together,  so  that  no  violence  can 
succeed  in  separating  them,  whereas  at  other  times  they  help 
and  support  the  force  which  works  for  their  separation?  Let 
us  recall  the  history  of  France,  or  of  Spain,  in  short,  those  States 
which  possessed  so  much  consistency  that  any  invasion  of  their 
territory  by  a  foreign  power  only  drove  them  to  greater  resistance 
and  afterwards  led  to  the  liberation  of  their  territory.  Contrasted 
with  these  is  the  conduct  of  those  peoples  who  respond  to  an 
attack  from  outside  by  an  attack  on  their  own  government,  as 
did  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Roumanians  and  Greeks  when 
under  the  rule  of  Turkey.  This  consistency,  this  cohesion  of 
the  citizen  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  his  government,  or  the 
lack  of  this  consistency,  the  repulsion  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
between  citizen  and  government,  cannot  be  explained  alone  by 
the  victory  which  one  tribe  has  won  over  another.  Such  a  victory 
as  that  which  preceded  the  formation  of  Spain  or  of  France, 
obviously  preceded  the  formation  of  Turkey,  or  of  the  Napoleonic 
States,  but  in  the  one  -case  there  arose  a  State  possessing 
consistency,  in  the  other  a  State  lacking  this  quality.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  State  to  an  agreement 
contracted  by  the  most  ancient  citizens,  and  without  doubt  it 
is  equally  true  that  victory  of  one  race  over  another  cannot 
alone  be  the  cause  of  the  creation  and  consolidation  of  the  State. 
Oppenheim's  victory  theory  is  in  truth  nothing  but  Darwin's 
well-known  theory  transplanted  to  the  territory  of  the  State's 
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origin.  Since  the  time  of  Darwin  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
view  the  whole  earth  as  one  great  battle-field,  where  race 
fights  against  race,  where  men,  animals,  plants,  thoughts,  in 
short,  everything  which  exists  stands  in  constant  conflict  with 
everything,  and  where  the  strongest  and  fittest  emerge  victo- 
rious from  the  conflict.  The  result  of  recent  investigations  has 
raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  men  as  to  the  tenability 
of  this  theory  which  sees  the  cause  of  every  origin  in  strife, 
and  in  the  natural  selection  resulting  from  strife  14). 

Modern  research  undoubtedly  proves  that  Darwin  designated 
one  cause  only  where  there  are  many  causes  and  conditions. 
Darwin's  theory  starts  from  the  procedure  which  breeders  of 
animals  and  cultivators  of  plants  employ  in  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  and  asserts  that  the  gardener  who,  after  long 
trials,  pairs  two  flowers  of  different  red-shades  and  so  produ- 
ces a  dark-red  flower,  and  the  breeder  who,  by  pairing  sheep 
bearing  fleeces  of  different  grades  of  fineness,  produces  a  variety 
yielding  a  finer  grade  of  wool,  create  a  new  species  by  a 
process  of  conscious  selection.  On  the  ground  of  a  multitude 
of  observations,  Darwin  establishes  that  in  Nature's  great 
breeding-space,  chance  supplies  the  place  of  the  producer's 
conscious  work  and  fashions  the  individual  organisms  in  more 
suitable  and  practicable  shape,  the  work  which  the  producer 
devotes  to  the  preservation  of  the  new  species  being  replaced 
by  the  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the  more  fit  overpower 
the  less  fit. 

Recent  criticism  of  Darwin's  theory  is  limited,  in  the  first 
place,  to  proving  that  the  cultivator  or  breeder  cannot  produce 
a  new  species,  and  it  is  a  preliminary  condition  for  the  breeding 
of  any  new  species  that  such  a  species  is  already  in  existence; 
the  possibility  of  bringing  into  the  market  the  seeds  of  dark-red 
roses  and  the  sheep  with  finer  wool  depends  on  the  condition 
that  such  roses  and  sheep  exist,  and  that  such  roses  and  sheep 
may  be  produced  depends  upon  numerous  other  conditions 
besides  the  pairing  of  certain  selected  individual  specimens.  • 
Thus,  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  a  plant  or  animal 
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lives  can  give  rise  to  some  individual  characteristic  which,  if 
certain  conditions  prevail,  is  transmitted  to  its  progeny,  and 
in  other  cases  when  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  cannot  be 
found  in  the  progeny.  Finer  fleece,  brighter  colour,  etc.,  may 
be  the  consequence  of  climate,  of  abundance  or  of  lack  of 
nourishment,  inheritability  again  may  be  the  result  of  other 
influences.  If  fine  wool  is  a  consequence  of  the  climate,  the 
breeder  would  in  vain  pair  two  sheep  living  in  an  unsuitable 
climate;  he  would  in  vain  pair  the  sheep  if  the  cause  of  the 
wool's  quality  lies  in  ontogenesis  and  is  not,  or  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  transmitted  to  the  progeny— he  will  not  attain 
the  desired  result.  In  Nature  everything  proceeds  according 
to  law,  and  the  will  of  the  propagator  is  capable  of  bringing 
into  existence  a  new  species  only  if  at  the  time  of  the  species' 
creation  all  those  conditions  are  present  to  which  natural  laws 
attach  the  creation  of  a  new  species.  It  is  not  the  propaga- 
tor's will  which  brings  the  new  species  into  existence,  but, 
more  correctly  expressed,  the  entire  conditions  demanded  by 
natural  laws,  together  with  the  propagator's  will. 

More  recent  researches  collected  by  Hertwig  in  his  book 
entitled  "  Das  Werden  der  Organism  en",  prove  that  the  cause 
of  the  change  of  organisms  lies  in  what  he  calls  a  direct  effect", 
in  the  influence  exercised  on  the  organism  by  the  change  of 
conditions.  Varieties  are  formed  not  by  chance  but  according 
to  law,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  new  varieties  the  struggle 
for  life  plays  a  much  less  important  role  than  Darwin  supposed. 
In  the  struggle  for  life  the  more  fitted  does  not  always  prove 
victorious,  but  frequently  the  better-situated,  though  weaker 
and  less-fitted  organism,  survives.  An  excellent  example  is 
the  railway  accident,  in  case  of  which  a  better  place  is  of 
more  advantage  to  the  passenger  than  the  possession  of  a 
stronger  bodily  frame  15).  Darwin  gave  a  uniform  explanation 
to  his  strictly  formulated  problems  and,  in  comparison  with  the 
struggle  for  life,  attached  only  secondary  importance  to  other 
circumstances,  such  as  adaptability,  strengthenig  of  organs  in 
consequence  of  usage  and  their  decay  in  consequence  of  non- 
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usage.  Where  Darwin  saw  only  one  cause,  subsequent  resear- 
ches have  established  the  existence  of  a  number  of  conditons, 
which  are  all  necessary  for  the  phenomenon  of  change  to  occur, 
and  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  point  of  influence,  since  for 
the  prescribed  result  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  all  exist 
at  the  same  time. 

According  to  Darwin's  law  of  evolution,  if  we  substitute 
species  for  genus  (the  more  perfect  organism)  we  can  determine 
the  direction  of  future  evolution  (struggle,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  less  suitable  organism).  Hertwig,  in  reality,  asserts  only 
that  evolution  proceeds  according  to  law.  His  law  which  states 
that  the  change  of  conditions  influences  organisms  is,  in  truth,  a 
bianco  (blank)  law  in  which  neither  the  facts  nor  the  consequence 
are  determined ;  in  vain  do  we  substitute  concrete  values  (eg. change 
of  temperature,  a  certain  species  of  animal)  for  abstract  values 
(e.g.  condition,  organism),  the  law  still  does  not  help  us  to 
determine  the  direction  of  future  development.  The  nature  of 
the  change,  and  its  effect  on  the  organism,  cannot  be  determined 
by  application  of  the  general  principle,  but  only  by  means  of 
specific  experiments  and  observations. 

Even  as  Darwin's  theory  which  saw  one  cause  of  many 
changes  has,  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  given  place  to  conditionalism 
which  regards  every  change  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
many  conditions,  so  in  the  Social  Sciences  it  will  appear  always 
more  clearly  that  every  phenomenon  and  every  transformation 
cannot  be  explained  with  struggle,  with  force,  with  bayonets, 
and  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  determine  the  existence  of 
law  in  social  evolution,  without  being  able  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  law .  . .  Thus  Rousseau  and  Oppenheim  both 
undoubtedly  start  from  correct  observations;  the  thought  ol 
causality,  however,  which  sees  only  one  cause  of  one  effect, 
disturbed  their  reasoning  and  inclined  them  to  see  in  the 
transformation  of  the  State  the  effect  of  only  one  cause,  and 
that  cause  only  the  one  they  saw  most  clearly. 

Rousseau  was  struck  with  the  coherence  among  the  citizens, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  every  developed  State. 
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theory.  If  we  see  that  the  invasion  of  French  territory  by  a 
conquering  foreign  army  drives  every  citizen  of  the  state  into 
one  camp,  or  if  we  note  that  men  of  the  same  faith  or  men  of 
the  same  inherited  nationality  stand  together  to  defend  their 
threatened  religious  or  national  ideals,  is  it  possible  to  doubt 
that  affinities  exist  which  bind  man  to  man? 

It  is  obviously  an  unsafe  generalization  based  on  the  indiv- 
idual's defective  observation  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  affinity — 
with  which  every  real  politician  must  count — to  a  determination 
of  common  will,  to  a  contractual  agreement. 

Naive  credulity  sees  the  cause  of  our  individual  action  only 
in  our  individual  will,  and  it  is  only  a  generalization  of  this 
naive  credulity  to  say  that  the  will  of  the  mass  is  the  cause 
of  its  confluence  and  organization.  Under  the  influence  of 
Darwin's  doctrine,  Oppenheim's  mind  became  fixed  on  another 
phenomenon  of  State  life,  on  violence,  by  which  the  laws  are 
realized,  on  power  which  acts  inexorably  against  tendencies  of 
disruption  in  the  State.  It  is  a  fact  that,  neither  under  present 
nor  under  future  conditions,  can  we  imagine  a  State  without 
power,  and  power  without  bayonets  wherewith  to  defend  the 
union  against  the  effect  of  disruptive  and  destructive  elements. 
But  surely  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  victory  by  violence  the 
sole  cause  of  the  State's  origin,  or  to  see  in  bayonets  the  sole 
force  which  maintains  the  State.  Is  not  organization  a  condi- 
tion of  power,  and  is  not  the  union  of  a  mass  of  men  with 
strong  affinities  a  condition  of  organization?  Union  is  the 
result  of  affinity,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
re-action  is  produced  by  the  same  impulse.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  question  whether  this  united  mass  could  impose  its  commands 
on  other  unorganized  masses,  if  in  the  minds  of  the  men  constit- 
uting the  mass  there  did  not  reside  memories  and  experiences 
which  combine  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  command? 
Does  not  history  prove  that  the  conquerors'  commands  have 
only  aroused  resistance  and  promoted  organization  in  the 
unorganized  mass,  have  awakened  religious  and  national  consci- 
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have  led  men  to  refuse  obedience? 

Neither  the  union  of  men,  in  itself,  nor  the  force  of  compulsion 
can  create  a  permanent  State,  but  in  every  State  we  perceive 
that  men  are  adapted  to  each  other  and  also  to  the  territory; 
we  perceive  the  common  education,  the  common  past  by  which 
the  associations  directing  their  actions  are  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  and  we  perceive  the  force,  the  power  which  promotes 
the  realization  of  common  ideals,  and  leads  to  victory  where 
the  conditions  for  victory  exist.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  Rousseau 
and  Oppenheim  would  examine  two  sides  of  the  same  phenomenon 
from  different  stand-points ;  the  one  lays  weight  on  cohesion  as 
the  chemist  who  examines  the  elements  and  their  combinations ; 
the  other  emphasizes  the  role  of  force  as  the  physicist  who 
investigates  the  operation  of  compounded  elements. 

It  would  be  quite  an  impossible  task,  at  the  present  stage 
of  Science,  to  attempt  to  determine  all  the  conditions  which 
produce  cohesion  among  men,  or  to  determine  what  is  the  part 
played  by  force  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  State. 
A  single  example  taken  from  modern  history  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  neither  agreement  in  itself,  (better  said,  affinity) 
nor  power  alone,  was  capable  of  creating  a  State. 

The  example  taken  is  not  derived  from  the  history  of  the 
remote  and  uncertain  past,  but  from  the  last  century,  a  charact- 
eristic of  which  is,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  the  formation  of 
the  national  State.  The  unification  of  Germany  was  the  realization 
of  Prussia's  conscious  policy  of  power.  Bismarck,  in  whom  we 
see  the  incorporation  of  this  policy  of  power,  could  attain  his 
object  only  by  the  employment  of  two  great  sources  of  strength. 
One  source  of  strength  was  the  military  State  of  Prussia,  the 
other  the  great  liberal  movement  for  national  unity.  One  of 
these,  the  Prussian  militarism,  was  the  instrument  for  excluding 
Austria  from  the  German  Empire,  the  liberal  movement  for 
national  union  was  the  force  with  which  to  break  the  tendency 
of  the  different  German  Courts  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Thus,  the  forces  as  well  as  the  scheme  which  they  realized 
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were  created  and  matured  by  long  historical  development,  and 
Bismarck's  policy,  like  every  other  successful  policy,  was  built 
upon  the  failures  of  the  past.  The  past  was  replete  with  experi- 
ences which  showed  what  adversaries  were  to  be  overcome 
and  the  forces  which  could  be  employed  for  achieving  the  victory. 
"On  two  occasions  before  1870",  says  Brandenburg16),  "in 
1813  and  in  1848,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  effect,  between 
Prussian  policy  and  the  national  movement  for  German  unity, 
the  alliance  which  created  the  united  German  Empire,  and  on 
both  occasions  the  establishment  of  the  alliance  was  frustrated**. 

The  experiences  derived  from  these  failures  caused  those 
thoughts  to  mature  which  led  to  the  realization  of  the  scheme. 

The  history  of  the  year  1813  is  briefly  as  follows.  Napoleon 
conquered  Prussia,  broke  its  ancient  territory  into  parts  and 
ruled  over  the  people  with  his  army.  In  1812,  and  even  in 
1813,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  and  in 
spite  of  this  fact  the  French  army  bivouacked  in  the  country 
as  an  enemy,  and  took  from  the  inhabitants  by  violent  means 
all  food,  clothing  and  equipment  which  the  soldiers  required. 
Great  was  the  discontent  among  the  Prussians,  and  great  was 
their  hatred  for  the  French,  in  whom  the  people  saw  the  cause 
of  their  misery.  Men  who  where  already  united  by  a  common 
past  and  common  education,  were  drawn  still  closer  together 
by  common  misfortunes,  drawn  together  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
aim,  and  that  aim  the  improvment  of  their  lot  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  17). 

Stein,  removed  from  the  service  of  the  Prussian  State  by 
Napoleon,  lived  at  the  time  at  the  court  of  the  Russian  Czar 
Alexander,  Napoleon's  great  adversary.  His  task  was  to  organize 
and  employ  the  force  of  the  German  nation  against  Napoleon. 
A  memorandum  drawn  up  by  him  and  addressed  to  the  Czar 
on  June  1 8,  1812,  provides  us  with  a  vivid  aspect  of  the  political 
situation  and  the  trend  of  future  action.  "  The  feeling  of  the 
German  populace  is  bitter  against  the  present  order  of  things 
and  against  its  originator.  The  people  are  oppressed,  tortured 
and  insulted  by  foreign  hordes.  They  are  compelled  to  fight 
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against  nations  who  are  either  their  natural  allies  or  in  no 
hostile  relation  with  them,  and  there  is  left  no  trace  of  the 
happiness  enjoyed  by  this  great  nation  twenty  years  ago.  The 
nobleman  sees  himself  robbed  of  his  privileges,  the  countryman 
is  oppressed  with  taxes  and  quarterings . . .  Every  branch  of 
commerce  is  destroyed  or  converted  into  surreptitious  trade, 
the  factories  are  at  a  stand-still  in  consequence  of  the  baneful 
Continental  System  which  tears  the  bonds  we  have  laboured 
to  join  us  with  America  during  three  centuries.  A  turbulent, 
tyrannical  and  suspicious  police  watches  over  public  opinion, 
literature,  correspondence  and  the  public  seats  of  learning. 
Throughout  this  wide  land  are  to  be  seen  only  unfortunates 
who  shake  their  fetters,  and  some  few  wretches  who  are  proud 
of  them". 

"Such  a  condition  of  things,  reposing  only  on  force,  which 
suppresses  every  will  and  opinion,  can  only  endure  so  long  as 
the  activity  of  the  iron  hand  continues,  and  everytime  a  prospect 
of  relief  appeared,  it  was  seen  that  men  bestirred  themselves 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  their  chains"  18). 

The  proposal  which  Stein  made  to  the  Czar  after  this  sketch 
of  the  actual  situation,  aimed  at  the  organization  of  propaganda. 
He  advised  that  proclamations  should  be  circulated  on  German 
territory  calling  on  soldiers  engaged  in  the  service  of  Napoleon 
to  leave  him  for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland,  and  that  a  German 
legion  should  be  formed  under  German  leaders  ready  to  fight 
in  cooperation  with  the  Czar's  army.  The  Czar  agreed  to  these 
proposals,  and  accordingly  a  proclamation  in  which  the  liberation 
of  the  nations  was  declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  Russian 
campaign  against  Napoleon,  together  with  books  and  pamphlets 
treating  of  the  German  nation's  present  distress  and  brilliant 
future,  were  distributed  throughout  Prussia  by  agents  and  societies. 
At  the  same  time  a  German  legion  was  formed  by  German 
officers  in  Russia  to  support  the  Russian  army. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Stein's  political  acumen  that  he  did  not 
expect  success  from  the  organization  and  outbreak  of  a  general 
revolution.  He  endeavoured  to  disturb  and  jeopardize  the  enemy's 
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etappe  service  by  means  of  local  revolts  and  small  bodies  of 
troops,  but  did  not  organize  a  great  rising  to  take  place  simult- 
aneously everywhere  on  a  given  signal.  He  placed  great  hopes 
in  the  landing  of  a  well-organized  troop  on  German  territory r 
This  troop  was  to  excite  and  absorb  the  discontented  and  af- 
terwards attack  Napoleon  in  the  rear.  In  short,  his  hopes  of 
being  able  to  gather  and  employ  the  latent  forces  of  the  nation 
lay  only  in  a  living  and  active  organism,  such  as  the  landed 
army  was  to  form  19). 

In  another  memorandum  Stein  discusses  the  future  of  this 
Germany  which  waits  for  liberation,  and  expounds  the  view  that 
only  a  strong  Germany  can  assure  the  tranquility  of  Russia  and 
the  whole  of  Europe,  a  Germany  which  can  resist  France,  can 
admit  English  ships  to  her  ports  and  can  prevent  the  invasion  of 
Russian  territory  by  the  French  . . .  This  object,  he  says,  might 
be  attained,  (i)  either  by  the  union  of  Germay  under  a  single 
Monarch,  (2)  a  suitable  division  between  Austria  and  Germany 
along  the  course  of  the  Maine,  (3)  or  if  in  both  divided  parts 
other  States,  such  as  Hannover,  etc.,  remain  independent  but 
in  alliance  with  Prussia  or  with  Austria.  Any  one  of  these 
solutions  would  be  more  salutary  than  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Constitution,  for  "  This  Constitution  was  not  the  consequence 
of  the  will  of  a  nation  enlightened  by  experience  and  knowledge 
of  its  true  interests ;  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  pernicious  intrigues 
of  ambitious  Popes,  to  the  faithlessness  and  rebellious  spirit  of 
the  German  Princes  and  to  the  influence  of  foreign  Powers"  20). 
Since  he  does  not  consider  the  idea  of  a  united  German  Monarchy 
to  be  capable  of  realization,  his  plan  is  to  divide  Germany  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  such  a  manner  that  the  North  German 
States  shall  be  allied  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and  the 
South  German  States  under  that  of  Austria.  What  Stein  did 
not  wish  to  create  was  an  Alliance  of  States  consisting  of 
States  in  reality  independent,  an  Alliance  which  should  manage 
its  common  affairs  on  the  basis  of  a  common  and  harmo- 
nious agreement;  what  he  wanted  was  one  or  two  united 
German  States  in  which  the  common  affairs  should  be  under 
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the  control  of  a  Ruler.  The  boundary  of  these  two  German 
States  he  would  fix  thus :  "  the  Maas,  Luxembourg,  the 
Mosel,  the  Vosges  and  Switzerland."  The  Rhine  could  not 
be  the  boundary  of  France,  for  this  would  hinder  Germany  in 
the  free  use  of  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  Rhine  from  the  South, 
would  leave  Mainz  in  foreign  hands  and  would  facilitate  an 
attack  against  Germany  . . .  The  collapse  of  Napoleon's  army, 
the  junction  of  Yorck  and  the  Prussion  army  with  the  Russion 
forces,  the  union  first  of  Prussia  and  then  of  Austria  with  the 
Allied  Powers,  the  victory  of  the  Allies  and  the  history  of  the 
First  Peace  of  Paris,  are  matters  outside  the  present  study. 
We  must,  however,  examine  to  what  extent  the  Peace  of  Paris 
and  the  Vienna  Congress  realized  the  hopes  which  Stein  and 
the  votaries  of  German  unity  attached  to  the  victory. 

The  first  disappointment  appeared  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  which 
left  Alsace-Lorraine.  u  The  knee  of  France  which  weighs  heavy 
on  Germany",  in  French  hands,  and  a  still  greater  disappointment 
resulted  from  the  Vienna  Congress  which  did  not  create  the 
united  Germany,  but  only  the  Alliance  of  German  States — in 
short,  applied  the  solution  Stein  abhorred.  Contrary  to  Stein's 
plans,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  advised  Russia  not  to  stir  up 
the  German  people,  but  to  support  the  German  Princes  who 
had  been  banished  by  Napoleon  and  were  striving  to  recover 
their  lost  countries  by  the  help  of  the  inhabitants.  Stein  did 
not  approve  of  this  plan,  and  remarked  beforehand  that,  in 
case  of  victory,  the  sole  aim  of  every  Ruler  would  be  the 
expansion  of  his  own  dominions.  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg's 
plan,  it  is  true,  was  not  realized,  but  Stein's  foresight  was  proved 
to  be  correct  at  the  Vienna  Congress,  in  which  not  the  delegates 
of  the  nations  took  part  but  the  delegates  of  the  Rulers  who 
had  conquered  with  the  people's  help.  The  Congress  was  constitu- 
ted as  if  the  Rulers  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  the  subject  of  the 
proceedings  was  the  distribution  of  the  territories  torn  from 
Napoleon,  in  short,  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Talleyrand  did 
indeed  argue  correctly  that,  when  the  delegates  sat  down  at 
the  green  table,  the  alliance  which  had  been  formed  between 
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the  States  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Napoleon  had  attained 
its  end,  and  ceased  to  exist.  But  in  its  place  there  was  not 
formed  a  greater  alliance  embracing  friend  and  foe — an  alliance 
which  would  have  been  able  to  realize  what  the  Generals  and 
Rulers  had  promised  to  the  people :  instead  of  this,  there  was 
a  struggle  among  the  Allies  in  which  each  strove  to  secure 
more  favourable  boundaries  for  his  own  State,  and  to  restrict 
the  others  within  unfavourable  bounds.  The  energy  of  the 
diplomats  was  exhausted  in  battling  for  territory,  the  Russians 
desiring  Polish  and  the  Prussians  Saxon  territory.  The  diplomatic 
struggle  created  a  new  Alliance ;  common  interests  drove  France, 
England,  Austria  and  Bavaria  into  one  camp,  in  which  two 
of  the  former  allies  stood  together  with  their  late  enemies 
ready  to  prevent  by  force  of  arms  the  excessive  growth  of 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

The  landing  of  Napoleon  in  France  brought  the  long  congress 
to  an  end.  Fear  of  their  great  adversary  drove  the  disputants 
to  a  speedy  agreement. 

In  the  question  of  the  German  Constitution  an  agreement  was 
also  rapidly  established.  The  Prussians  were  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  Austria  and  the  Minor  States,  who  desired  an  Alliance 
of  independent  German  States — an  Alliance  without  any  central 
power  or  government.  Prussia  strove  for  the  realization  of 
Stein's  above-mentioned  plan,  but  soon  became  more  tractable 
and  would  have  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Alliance; 
however,  she  insisted  still  for  a  while  that  the  Alliance  should 
possess  a  united  military  organization,  and  that  equal  and  liberal 
institutions  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Alliance.  Napoleon  landed  in  France,  and  Prussia  could  only 
purchase  the  Assistance  of  the  Minor  States  by  assuring  the 
future  integrity  of  their  sovereignty  21). 

At  the  time  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  the  movement  in  favour 
of  unity  already  existed  in  the  regious  inhabited  by  Germans, 
but  it  failed  to  realize  a  united  Empire  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  Austria  and  the  Minor  States.  In  the  years 
following  the  Vienna  Congress,  Liberal  politicans  soon  recognized 
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that  the  Middle  German  States  and  Austria  were  acting  in 
unison.  Treitschke  a2)  quotes  the  memorandum  of  a  Prussian 
Statesman,  compiled  in  1822,  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the 
desire  of  protecting  their  independence  and  the  fear  of  an  enlarged 
Prussia  ruling  over  North  Germany,  were  the  causes  which 
drove  the  Middle  States  into  the  Austrian  camp.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  led  to  the  "  Little  German"  movement,  the  policy 
of  the  M  Erblaiser"  party  in  the  Paul's  Church  parliament,  which 
aimed  at  German  unity  with  the  exclusion  of  Austria  and  the 
Austrian  Germans. 

However,  new  experiences  founded  on  later  events  were 
necessary  to  mature  the  conviction  that  the  "Little  German  * 
unity  could  only  be  brought  about  by  means  of  power.  The  des- 
potism with  which  the  citizen-classes  were  oppressed  aroused  oppo- 
sition, and  this,  united  with  other  causes  of  an  economical  nature, 
resulted  in  the  movement  of  the  year  1848.  Austria  lost  wljat 
little  popularity  she  still  retained  in  consequence  of  the  leading 
role  she  played  in  the  realization  of  the  reactionary  policy  of 
the  German  Alliance,  and  among  Liberals  and  Democrats  alike 
there  developed  a  scheme  for  German  unity  which  could  only 
be  realized  in  cooperation  with  Prussia. 

In  the  revolutions  of  1848,  the  State's  authority  suddenly 
collapsed  28),  and  the  Governments  quickly  complied  with  the 
people's  wish  and  summoned  the  First  German  Parliament  to 
meet  in  Frankfurt  at  the  Paul's  Church.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  suppressed,  the  old  order  of  the  State  was  restored,  it  was 
held  superfluous  to  maintain  the  concessions  which  had  been 
granted,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Parliament  establishing  a 
German  Constitution  did  not  come  into  effect  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  different  Governments.  Frederic  William 
IV  did  not  accept  the  Imperial  Crown  offered  to  him  by  the  people 
and  thus,  in  1 848,  there  was  not  created  that  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  the  Liberal- Democratic  movement  which  would 
have  had  for  its  object  the  realization  of  German  unity.  Whether 
the  Alliance  was  not  created  because  Frederic  Willliam  IV 
was  imbued  with  legitimist  ideas  and  willing  to  accept  the 
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German  Crown  only  from  the  German  Princes  who,  in  his  opi- 
nion, were  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  Crown;  or  because,  in 
the  belief  of  the  leading  politicians,  the  pouplar  movement 
acting  in  conjuction  with  Prussia  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
break  the  resistance  of  Austria  and  the  Middle  States,  is  a 
matter  of  no  essential  importance.  It  is  a  fact  that,  although  the 
suspicion  that  Prussian  policy  stood  under  Austrian  influence 
awakened  mistrust  in  Liberal  circles,  still  the  events  in  the  Paul's 
Church  Parliament  finally  established  the  conviction  that  German 
unity  could  only  be  realized  against  Austria,  and  only  with 
an  army  strong  enough  to  vanquish  Austria,  and  if  the  popular 
movement  were  powerful  enough  to  compel  the  different  German 
Governments  to  relinquish  the  policy  of  maintaining  their  own 
unlimited  sovereignty.  Past  experiences  clearly  showed  that 
the  enemies  of  German  unity  were  (i)  Austria,  because  it 
was  in  her  interest  to  dominate  over  the  German  States  and 
use  their  armies  against  her  own  adversaries^  (2)  the  princes 
of  the  Middle  German  States  and  the  ruling  classes  co-operating 
with  them  in  the  different  States,  who  saw  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Princes'  sovereignty  the  assurance  of  their  own  power, 
and  finally  (3)  France  who  would  be  excluded  by  a  powerful 
German  neighbour  from  her  natural  boundaries,  and  prevented 
from  exercising  her  ancient  policy  of  cleverly  exploiting  disa- 
greements among  the  German  States.  Long  experiences  were 
needed  to  form  in  the  brain  of  the  leading  politicians  a  clear 
view  of  the  situtation.  The  combining  influence  of  long  devel- 
opment, dissatisfaction  and  fear  of  foreign  enemies  was  needed 
to  stir  into  consciousness  the  feeling  of  unity  among  the  people. 
The  requisite  development  of  the  military  strenght  of  Prussia 
was  the  result  of  a  definite  policy,  long-continued,  and  all  these 
factors  working  together  at  the  opportune  moment  secured  the 
wished-for  result. 

"So  kommt  ihr  Manner  des  ewigen  nein, 
So  kommt  ihr  Tyrannenvertreiber, 
Es  wird  eine  Zeit  der  Helden  sein 
Nach  der  Zeit  der  Schreier  und  Schreiber. 
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Bis  dahin  webt  mit  Fleiss  und  hisst 
Euere  Schlingen  in  einander; 
Wenn  der  gordische  Knoten  fertig  ist 
Schickt  Gott  den  Alexander  2*)." 

Thus  wrote  Count  Strachwitz  in  1848,  of  German  unity.  But 
for  the  realization  of  the  scheme  there  was  needed  a  new  gener- 
ation of  men,  who  had  absorbed  in  their  childhood  the  ideas 
of  the  u  Schreier  und  Schreiber",  who  no  longer  stood  under 
the  influence  of  the  legitimist  theory,  and  no  longer  entertained 
that  fear  of  revolution  which  had  been  the  legitimist  theory's 
source  of  strength.  It  was  necessary  for  a  new  King  of  Prussia 
to  come,  who  should  venture  to  ally  himself  with  Liberals  and 
Democrats ;  the  State  of  Prussia  needed  new  Ministers  to  direct 
its  affairs  and  Councillors  of  the  Crown  strong  enough  to  break 
in  the  Ruler  the  force  of  memories  which,  though  weakened, 
still  existed,  the  respect  for  Austria  and  fear  of  the  people. 
Man  is  bound,  like  a  tree  to  the  ground,  to  memories  and 
experiences  rooted  in  the  past,  and  for  the  realization  of  new 
ideas,  new  men  are  always  needed,  men  who  are  indissolubly 
bound  to  the  new  ideas.  The  new  men  subsequently  created 
the  united  German  Empire  by  means  of  the  wars  against 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Austria  and  France,  and  by  exploiting  the 
strong  popular  movement  against  the  Rulers  who  desired  to 
maintain  the  separated  condition  of  the  German  Middle  States. 
In  substantially  the  same  manner,  with  popular  movement  and 
political  scheming,  Piedmontsucceeded  in  establishing  Italian  unity. 

In  the  interests  of  their  own  power  Russia  and  other  Great 
Powers  assisted  and  promoted  the  formation  of  the  Balkan 
States,  which  likewise  trace  their  origin  to  the  co-operation  of 
armies  and  of  popular  movements.  Let  us  now  inquire  whether 
these  examples  support  the  theory  of  Rousseau  or  the  theory 
of  Oppenheim,  whether  Contract — more  correctly  expressed, 
the  fore-sight  and  conviction  of  the  citizens — or  Power  and 
Violence  created  these  States. 

Before  the  formation  of  these  States,  there  existed  among 
the  people  of  the  future  State  a  tendency  to  unite,  a  movement 
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directed  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State.  This  movement  arose 
from  discontent  with  existing  conditions,  from  common  memories 
and  education,  etc.,  and  was  supported  by  foreign  Powers, 
designing  to  disintegrate  an  enemy  State.  In  short,  there 
undoubtedly  existed  in  the  citizens  of  the  future  State,  the  will, 
the  understanding,  more  correctly,  memories  based  on  experiences 
and  reflections,  which  saw  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  State 
a  remedy  for  their  evils.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  movement, 
however  strong,  could  not  in  itself  by  public  accord,  create  a 
new  State,  but  power  was  always  necessary,  arms  and  bayonets, 
to  break  the  resistance  of  those  whose  memories  led  them  to 
oppose  the  formation  of  the  new  State.  This  power,  however, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  popular  movement  by  some 
other  State  which  had  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
State,  either  because  it  desired  to  rule  over  the  new  State  and 
incorporate  its  territory  (Prussia,  Piedmont)  25),  or  because  it 
desired  by  this  means  to  weaken  an  enemy  State,  to  bind  a 
part  of  the  enemy  State's  territory  (Russia's  Balkan  policy). 

But  if  the  examples  quoted  prove  that  agreement  in  itself 
does  not  create  the  State,  do  they  not  likewise  prove  that  power 
in  itself  is  not  capable  of  creating  and  maintaining  the  State? 
In  the  given  cases,  some  Power  placed  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  popular  movement  and  this  force,  combined  with  the 
people's  will,  created  the  State. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  constitute  a  new  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  State  by  connecting  the  two  ancient  theories,  but  I  wish 
to  emphasize' the  fact  that  apart  from  the  affinity  connecting 
the  citizens- affinity  which  may  be  nationality  sentiment,  religion, 
etc. — and  apart  from  the  power  which  helps  the  material,  the 
matter  to  be  formed,  on  its  way  towards  the  formation  of  the 
State,  there  are  obviously  numerous  other  conditions  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  State.  A  nation  cannot  live  independent  on 
any  territory  whatever ;  the  protecting  State  does  not  succeed 
under  all,  but  only  under  certain  conditions  of  foreign  policy, 
in  freeing  and  uniting  to  itself  its  relations  by  race,  or  in  making 
them  into  an  independent  State. 
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History  provides  us  with  many  interesting  examples  of  these 
other  conditions  attached  to  the  formation  of  the  State  2<J).  In 
their  diplomatic  struggle  against  Turkey,  Russian  politicians 
employed  the  Pan-Slav  movement  as  an  instrument.  The  Pan- 
Slav  movement,  at  an  early  date,  a  religious  and  later  a  nati- 
onality movement  was  employed  by  the  Russians  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  collapse  of  Turkish  power  on  the  Balkans. 
Like  Stein  in  the  time  of  Napoleon's  war,  a  great  number  of 
Balkan  statesmen  in  later  times  lived  at  the  Russian  Court, 
and  Greeks,  Roumanians  and  Serbs  worked  in  unison  with  the 
Russian  Court  for  the  severance  of  territories  from  Turkey  and 
the  creation  of  independent  States. 

It  sounds  strange  to  say  that  autocratic  Russia  developed 
the  greatest  activity  in  promulgating  liberal  and  revolutionary 
ideas  throughout  Europe.  Diplomacy,  however,  never  works 
with  principles  and  for  principles,  but  counts  with  forces  and 
aims  at  the  realizations  of  interests.  Did  not  the  diplomats  of 
France  support  the  German  Protestant  Princes  at  a  time  when 
they  were  waging  the  most  merciless  war  against  the  Huguenots 
in  their  own  country?  Did  not  Bismarck  govern  in  Prussia 
against  the  Liberals  and  without  parliament,  and  at  the  same 
time  support  the  Liberal  parties  in  other  German  States  against 
their  own  governments?  Diplomacy  everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
aims  at  increasing  the  centrifugal  forces  on  the  territory  of  the 
Power  which  has  antagonistic  interests ...  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  Russian  agents  circulated  on  the  Balkans,  and 
even  in  Italy,  those  doctrines  which,  when  realized,  led  to  the 
disruption  of  Turkey  and  to  the  severance  of  Italian  territory 
from  Austria.  Russia,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  realizing 
the  independence  of  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States  so  long  as 
England  and  Austria  were  together  interested  in  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Greek  independence  was 
realized  when  England  and  Russia  came  to  an  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Turkey.  England 
came  to  this  agreement  with  Russia  as  a  service  in  return  to 
Russia  because  this  country  did  not  obstruct  the  English  policy 
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in  Portugal  and  Spanish  South-America  by  joining  and  co- 
operating with  the  States  constituting  the  Holy  Alliance.  England 
therefore  supported  Russia's  plans  in  Greece  with  armed  force. 
Similar  diplomatic  constellations  of  a  peculiar  character  existed 
at  a  later  date,  and  made  it  possible  to  form  the  independent 
States  of  Roumania,  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  It  suffices  to  refer 
to  the  Peace  of  San  Stefano  and  its  revision  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  in  accordance  with  Austrian  and  English  interests. 

Undoubtedly  the  formation  of  States  is  a  process  which  is 
subject  to  law,  but  the  law  itself  we  are  unable  to  determine 
or  define.  We  see  that  a  role  is  played  in  the  process  by  the 
tendency  of  the  citizens  to  form  an  independent  State,  and 
that  after  they  have  recognized  their  unity,  their  national  self- 
consciousness  matures;  we  see  also  that  a  part  is  played  by 
the  relations  of  force  between  the  power  or  powers  promoting 
the  national  endeavour  and  the  powers  which  desire  to  maintain 
the  existing  States.  Naturally  we  cannot  assert  that  the  bond 
of  nationality  is  the  only  bond,  the  only  affinity  which  is  capable 
of  creating  that  feeling  and  self-consciousness  of  unity  which 
is  necessary  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  State  by  men  living 
on  a  certain  territory.  Men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  lived  in 
North- America,  Spaniards  lived  in  South-America,  and  yet  discon- 
tent with  the  motherland  gave  birth  to  the  movement  for 
independence  and  the  consciousness  of  national  unity. 

In  his  great  work  on  Child  Psychology,  Preyer  27)  observes 
that  pain  teaches  the  child  that  his  body  is  a  unit  and  arouses 
his  self-consciousness.  The  child  hurts  the  foot  which  he  regards 
as  a  thing  foreign  to  himself,  and  the  pain  he  experiences 
teaches  him  that  the  foot  is  a  part  of  his  own  body  ....  Self- 
consciousness  in  man  and  in  races  alike  consists  of  memories, 
and  these  memories  are  aroused  by  pains,  and  by  constantly 
recurring  in  the  same  association  of  ideas  they  become  welded 
together. 

Bad  government  and  economical  oppression  are  suitable  factors 
for  driving  into  one  camp  the  people  who  are  oppressed  and 
are  connected  by  racial  ties  and  the  same  historical  past;  in 
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the  course  of  time,  the  camp  becomes  aware  of  its  cohesion 
and  desires  to  ameliorate  its  lot  by  forming  itself  into  an  indepen- 
dent State.  From  the  pain  to  the  remedy  there  is  only  one 
step,  and  this  step  is  the  result  of  the  belief  which  regards 
every  evil  as  the  consequence  of  another's  will  and  every  remedy 
as  the  consequence  of  self-will. 

Self-consciousness  in  man  is  the  consequence  of  the  body's 
state  of  connected  unity,  and  the  continuous  history  of  this 
body.  Self-consciousness  consists  in  experiences  derived  from 
the  body's  unity  and  its  history — in  a  word,  in  consits  in  all 
those  memories  which  lie  concealed  in  the  expression  "Ego". 

In  the  world,  however,  where  other  States  exist  and  where 
the  policy  of  every  State  is  directed  by  memories  crystallized 
in  accord  with  the  State's  own  peculiar  historical  development 
there  must  exist  some  power  which  is  able  to  suppress  opposing 
memories  and  realize  the  formation  of  the  new  State.  Nor  is 
this  power  necessary  only  to  defeat  the  influence  of  memories 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  the  State;  it  is  necessary  also  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  If  the  separation  of  State 
territory  is  in  question,  before  the  separation  is  consummated 
the  public  authority  on  this  territory  is  exercised  by  the  men 
of  the  old  regime.  If  these  men  are  expelled  and  are  not 
forthwith  replaced  by  a  new  organization  exercised  in  maintaining 
order,  a  condition  of  anarchy  will  arise,  and  this  will  endure 
until  power  has  bocome  organized  in  the  new  State  after  a 
period  of  internal  strife.  This  statement  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  history  of  revolutions  and  the  foundation  of  new  States. 
Between  the  old  and  new  order  there  must  be  on  vacuum  due 
to  the  absence  of  organized  power,  for  such  an  interregnum 
signifies  anarchy. 

History  therefore  proves  that  State-formation  does  not  proceed 
as  the  result  of  simple  agreement,  and  thus  for  the  realization 
of  the  right  of  national  self-determination,  power  is  necassary, 
partly  to  defeat  the  influence  of  opposing  interests,  and  partly 
to  preserve  order  during  the  interregnum. 

But,  could  this  power,  which  is  necessary  for  the  realization 
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national  States,  or  an  Alliance  of  Peoples?  Would  such  an 
Alliance  place  the  power  at  the  disposal  of  that  mass  which 
wishes  to  free  itself  from  its  present  fatherland  and  constitute 
a  new  State? 

It  is  the  old  plan  in  a  new  frame,  the  plan  of  the  French 
Revolutions,  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  Nationale  and 
Lamartin's  Government,  according  to  which  the  French  Nation 
was  ready  to  place  its  armies  unselfishly  at  the  disposal  of  any 
nation  struggling  for  liberty.  I  repeat  the  question.  Would 
it  be  possible  by  means  of  an  international,  organized  force  to 
realize  self-determination,  the  people's  will  ?  We  can  only  respond 
to  this  question  if  we  can.  precisely  determine  all  the  commands 
and  the  persons  to  whom  the  commands  are  addressed  in  the 
interest  of  the  realization  of  national  self-determination,  and  if 
we  investigate  the  possibility  of  its  realization  by  considering 
every  command  separately. 

i.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determination  necessitates 
a  lengthened  procedure,  the  summoning  of  assemblies,  voting, 
the  execution  of  resolutions,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  establish  rules  as  to  who  are  entitled  to 
initiate  the  procedure  and  under  what  conditions  they  are  entitled 
to  act,  and  who  will  decide  in  the  matter  of  the  petition  and 
what  procedure  is  to  be  employed  in  arriving  at  the  decision. 

The  principle  itself,  such  as  it  is,  transmitted  from  mouth 
to  mouth  and  from  book  to  book,  is  without  a  subject,  as  I 
have  enuncited  in  the  French  exemple.  Where  is  the  boundary 
between  «  every  village,  every  hamlet"  which,  as  Carnot  rightly 
expressed  it,  cannot  be  considered  entitled  to  self-determination, 
and  the  nation  entitled  to  the  right  ?  Examining  the  declarations 
made  during  the  course  of  the  war,  we  see  that  sometimes  a 
certain  mass  of  men  living  within  what  I  may  call  historical 
boundaries  is  considered  to  be  the  subject  entitled  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  and  sometimes  the  right  is  accorded  to  members 
of  a  certain  race.  Thus  we  read,  from  day  to  day,  of  self- 
determination  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  Bohemia,  for  the  South- 
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Slavs,  etc.  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Bohemia  are  historical  boun- 
daries within  which  are  living  peoples  of  different  nationality ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  South-Slavs  represent  a  mass  of  men 
living  within  the  bounds  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
but  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  elements  connected  by  racial  ties, 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  principle  of  race  cannot  be 
suitably  applied  for  determining  the  subject  of  right;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  historical-boundaries  principle  brings  us  into 
contradiction  with  the  principle  of  self-determination.  The  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  connotes  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  break  with  the  past,  to  determine  his  future  according  to 
his  own  will,  and  this  principle  cannot  be  limited  by  those 
boundaries  within  which  the  individual  is  compelled  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  past.  Is  it  not  a  contradiction 
that  the  Germans  of  Alsace,  the  French  of  Lorraine,  the  Germans 
of  Bohemia,  etc.  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  majority  living 
within  bounds  fixed  by  the  past?  A  characteristic  example  of 
this  contradiction  is  afforded  by  two  newspaper  articles  which 
appeared  when  this  study  was  under  revision.  One  of  these 
articles  deals  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  and  runs  as  follows : 
"The  standpoint  of  the  Czechs  is  the  following.  The 
Czech  State  has  for  centuries  constituted  a  geographical 
and  biological  whole.  The  Germans  are  immigrants.  We 
will  not  yield  a  foot  of  our  ancient  soil". 
In  short,  the  Czech  people  lay  claim  to  a  certain  defined 
territory  on  the  ground  of  historical  rights.  This  fact  is  not 
changed  by  the  reference  to  geography  and  biology,  made 
with  the  intent  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  principle,  the 
right  of  property  based  on  usucapio.  The  reference  to  geography 
and  biology  is,  indeed,  meaningless.  The  State,  that  is,  the 
territory  and  people — so  says  the  declaration — forms  a  biological 
whole.  Supposing  that  the  statement  has  a  meaning,  I  ask, 
why  the  boundary  of  this  whole  is  not  the  same  as  the  language- 
boundary-line  between  the  Czech  and  German  peoples,  instead 
of  extending  beyond  this  line.  Why  does  biology  demand 
that  the  German  shall  fall  under  the  rule  of  the  Czechs  ?  "  The 
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State  territory  is  a  geographical  whole,  and  has  been  so  for 
centuries"  !  This  is  not  very  perspicacious,  but  it  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  demands  for  adequately  protected  military-frontiers. 

Next  day  I  read  that  the  "  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities" 
declared  that,  a  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Peace  Conference  in 
fixing  the  conditions  of  a  lasting  peace,  to  exclude  the  ancient 
military  principles  and  systems". 

In  my  ears  ring  again  the  words  of  the  politicians  of  the 
Convention  Nationale  who  declared  that  for  a  clear  intellect  the 
principles  and  military  theories  derived  from  the  past  possessed 
no  force,  and  at  the  same  time  advised  that  the  natural  boun- 
daries should  be  acquired  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  Nice 
and  Belgium. 

Thus,  it  appears  incorrect  to  determine  by  means  of  history 
the  frontiers  of  the  subject  entitled  to  self-determination,  and 
there  remains  the  other  possibility,  the  so-called  ethnographical 
frontier.  This  also  is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  One 
of  these  is  that  the  question  as  to  what  State  they  belong  shall 
be  decided  by  the  majority  of  men  who  belong  to  a  certain 
race  and  live  within  the  ethnographical  boundaries.  According 
to  this  interpretation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  that  the 
Germans  collectively  can  decide  whether  they  wish  to  constitute 
one  State  or  several  States.  In  short,  according  to  this  conception, 
the  right  of  self-determination  belongs  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
but  not  to  its  different  parts  (for  instance,  it  does  not  belong 
to  Alsace-Lorraine).  The  second  interpretation  is,  that  a  certain 
territory  historically  defined  is  to  be  split  up  into  so  many 
determining  parts  as  there  are  nationalities  within  its  bounds, 
for  instance,  Alsace-Lorraine  into  German  and  French  territory, 
Bohemia  into  Czech  and  German,  etc.  The  difficulty  of  such 
a  method  of  determination  lies  in  the  conception  of  race  and 
the  fixing  of  the  ethnographical  boundaries.  It  is,  for  instance, 
highly  interesting  that  scientists  who  investigate  the  situation 
and  find  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  district  inhabited  by  Germans, 
never  fail  to  remark,  if  they  belong  to  one  of  the  Entente 
States,  that  these  Germans  are  not  like  the  others,  but  are  a 
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nationality  sui  generis,  nearer  to  the  Swiss  Germans  or  to  the 
Flemish  than  to  the  Germans  of  the  Empire.  The  Croats 
claim  to  be  a  separate  race,  likewise  the  Slovaks,  but  the  Serbs 
do  not  acknowlecge  a  separate  Croat  race,  nor  do  the  Czechs 
recognize  a  Slovak  race.  Naturally  the  deciding  of  such  questions 
presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  application  of  election- 
eering geometry.  It  is  natural  that  if  a  race,  numerically  in 
the  minority,  is  recognized  as  an  independent  race  forming  a 
unit  entitled  to  exercise  its  own  independent  determination,  the 
result  will  not  be  the  same  as  when  the  race's  independence 
is  not  recognized  and  the  race  joins  another  race  in  conjunction 
with  which  it  has  to  decide  as  to  its  destiny. 

The  same  difficulties  appear  when  it  is  required  to  fix  the 
dividing  line  between  two  races.  The  line  appears  fixed  on 
the  map,  but  is,  in  reality,  obscure.  The  same  arbitrary  will 
which  determines  the  conception  of  race  in  accord  with  certain 
interests,  will  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the  determining  district 
in  accordance  with  its  own  interest.  If  the  Congress  of  Oppressed 
Peoples  demands  that  new  statistics  shall  be  gathered  relating 
to  districts  inhabited  by  the  oppressed  nationalities,  this  is  the 
first  step  towards  the  employment  of  electioneering  geometry. 

But,  against  the  ethnographical  boundary,  there  appear  still 
two  great  objections.  One  of  these,  which  will  be  more  thoroughly 
treated  elsewhere,  asserts  that  the  historical  boundaries— mean- 
ing those  boundaries  which  existed  for  a  long  period  before  the 
war— afford  at  least  a  guarantee  that  the  State  can  exist  within 
these  boundaries.  Ethnographical  boundaries  depend  partly  on 
human  caprice  which  draws  the  boundaries  and  partly  on  chance. 
What  guarantee  has  mankind  that  these  boundaries  are  really 
such  as  enclose  a  territory  appropriate  for  State  life? 

The  configuration  of  the  State,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of 
private  interest  to  some  particular  race ;  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
interest  to  Europe,  for  States  devoid  of  vitality  and  decaying 
States  are  the  cause  of  wars. 

The  second  objection  is  the  following:  If  ethnographical 
boundaries  separate  the  territories  entitled  to  determination,  the 
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right  of  a  minority-nationality  to  settle  the  question  as  to  what 
State  it  belongs,  must  be  recognized,  if  that  nationality  lives  in 
insular  aggregation  within  the  territory  occupied  by  a  majority 
of  men  of  another  nationality.  In  a  word,  we  recognize  the 
*  Ulstermen's*  independent  right  to  determination.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  map  showing  the  distribution 
of  nationalities  in  Hungary,  that  there  exists  in  the  middle  of 
the  Roumanian  district,  a  strong  Magyar  island  bounded  by 
islands  of  Germans  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Magyars. 
On  what  ground  would  it  be  possible  to  deny  the  right  of 
self-determination  to  the  Magyars  and  Saxons  of  Transylvania, 
if  the  right  is  recognized  for  the  races  living  within  the  ethno- 
graphical boundaries? 

That  the  Magyars  and  Germans  of  Transylvania  are  in  the 
minority  can  obviously  be  no  cause  for  granting  them  only 
autonomy  and  not  complete  liberty.  The  Roumanians  within 
the  entire  Hungarian  territory  likewise  constitute  only  a  minority, 
and  yet  they  demand  their  self-determination  right.  On  the 
same  grounds,  the  Magyar  minority  living  within  the  Roumanian 
majority,  can  demand  also  its  right  to  self-determination.  The 
process  might  be  continued  until,  for  instance,  Szilagysag,  etc. 
received  the  right  of  self-determination  and  the  whole  country 
would  be  split  up  into  independent  towns.  The  ethnographical 
boundary,  therefore,  affords  no  information  to  the  minimum  terri- 
tory necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determination. 
We  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  bounds  of  territories  en- 
titled to  self-determination  can  only  be  fixed  by  arbitrary  will. 
This  arbitrary  will,  however,  is  always  under  the  guidance  of 
interests. 

2.  But,  in  spite  of  our  conviction  to  the  contrary,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  can  succeed,  by  means  of  suitable  regulations,  in  removing 
the  objection  of  subjectlessness.  It  must  be  presumed  that  we 
succeed  in  determining  those  norms  under  which  the  right  of 
the  mass  to  self-determination  is  to  be  recognized.  On  this 
supposition  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  person  or 
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authority  which  decides  that  the  norms  demanded  by  the  rule 
of  law  obtain  on  a  certain  territory,  and  decides  what  persons 
within  this  territory  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  voting 
(constituency  bounds  and  electors). 

To  this  person  or  body  of  persons  would  be  addressed  the 
command  to  the  effect  that  if  the  norms  for  determining  the 
subject  entitled  to  the  right  really  exist,  he  or  they  shall  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  etc.  It  is  certain  that  neither 
the  victor  nor  an  International  Conference  is  a  suitable  instru- 
ment for  applying  this  rule  of  law.  The  victor,  under  the 
cloak  of  applying  the  rule,  will  decide  in  accordance  with  his 
own  interests ;  the  International  Conference  will  end  by  passing 
a  resolution,  which  conforms  with  the  victor's  interests  and 
which  the  victor  will  be  able  to  exact  from  the  Conference  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  vanquished.  It  is  perhaps  super- 
fluous to  support  this  statement  by  examples.  No  one  enter- 
tains a  doubt  that,  at  the  present  juncture,  France  and  England 
would  determine  the  right  for  German  and  Austrian  territory 
in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  the  Central  Powers  as  much  an 
possible — and  vice  versa,  Germany  would  act  towards  England 
in  the  same  way.  The  customary  solution  resulting  from  this 
conviction  that  interested  persons  are  not  the  most  suitable 
instruments  for  applying  rules  of  law  which  demand  impar- 
tiality, is  in  the  saying  "Let  an  impartial  Court  decide".  My 
conviction  is  that  no  impartial  court  can  be  constituted  for  the 
trial  of  such  questions,  for  the  hot  air  of  the  war  has  killed 
impartiality  and  made  everybody  interested.  In  fixing  the 
boundaries  there  would  be  employed  not  that  rule  of  law,  or 
at  least  not  that  rule  exclusively  which  determines  the  norms 
for  the  territory  entitled  to  self-determination,  but  the  person 
or  authority  employing  the  rule  of  law  would  interprete  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of 
certain  States.  By  their  decision  they  would  not  realize  the 
will  of  the  legislator  who  made  the  rule  of  law,  but  accept  a 
solution  according  to  interest — a  solution  which  they  regard  as 
lawful.  But,  in  order  to  continue  the  study  further,  I  must 
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accept  the  new  supposition  that  the  authority  appointed  to 
exercise  the  decision  is  so  successfully  organized  that  it  can 
apply  the  command  it  receives  without  partiality. 

3.  This  newer  supposition  being  granted,  there  would  be 
determined  in  a  given  case,  the  territory  and  the  individuals 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  voting.  Now  would  come  the 
plebiscite.  In  order  to  secure  a  free  manifestation  of  the 
people's  will,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  territory  should 
not  stand  under  the  rule  of  that  Power  from  which  it  may 
separate,  nor  under  that  of  the  Power  which  it  may  join,  nor 
under  those  who  shall  rule  in  the  new  State.  The  importance 
of  this  circumstance  is  also  referred  to  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  "  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities".  Every  government 
is  capable  of  influencing  the  popular  vote  to  serve  its  own 
interests,  and  thus  it  is  only  a  logical  postulate  to  demand  a 
neutral  government  for  the  time  of  the  people's  voting.  The 
demand  is  logical,  but  it  is  incapable  of  realization.  The  army 
is  the  only  mobile  military  power  known  to  us,  and  the  occu- 
pation by  a  neutral  army  of  the  territory  desiring  to  decide 
the  question  of  its  future,  would  be  the  only  possibility  of 
preventing  undue  influence  of  the  government  from  defeating 
the  people's  will.  The  military,  however,  can  only  govern 
with  the  help  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  thus  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  there  will  be  a  complete  substitition  of  the 
civil  authorities  by  the  neutral  military.  The  neutral  army 
cannot  replace  the  local  authorities,  and  these  will  always  be 
able  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  people's  will ;  indeed 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  neutral  army  and  its  leaders 
will  likewise  make  their  influence  felt  in  one  or  the  other 
direction.  Army  influence  is  the  most  dangerous,  for,  as  it 
was  said  under  the  French  Revolution,  the  advice  of  generals 
leading  a  victorious  army  is  paramount  to  commands,  and  no 
guarantee  exists  that  the  soldiers  will  not  advise.  The  Con- 
gress of  Oppressed  Nationality,  however,  does  not  speak  with- 
out reason  when  it  recommends  that  the  army  of  the  United 
States  shall  occupy  the  territories  in  dispute.  This  army  would 
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put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  central  authorities  on  the 
voters.  By  "  central  authorities"  are  to  be  understood  the 
local  government  organs  in  the  counties  and  districts.  The 
functioning  of  the  military  requires  only  the  local  authorities 
as  a  support,  and  can  operate  without  the  more  central  autho- 
rities which  exercise  control  over  several  parishes.  This  would 
put  an  end,  in  Hungary,  to  the  influence  of  the  educated  clas- 
ses, Magyar  and  nationalistic,  engaged  as  State  and  County 
officials ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  local  influence  would  be  more 
strongly  pronounced,  the  influence  of  the  town,  the  parish,  the 
village,  which  the  nationalities  consider  more  favourable  for 
their  cause.  Moreover,  the  people  are  not  only  ruled  by  the 
authorities.  Priests,  teachers,  and  landlords  also  exercise  their 
rule,  and,  as  the  history  of  democracies  abundantly  proves, 
the  proprietors  of  brandy-shops  too.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  expel  or  replace  all  these  factors.  The  French  at- 
tempted, as  we  have  seen,  to  exclude  the  "  gentlemen"  from 
voting,  and  by  this  arrangement  they  succeeded  with  mob- 
rule,  that  is,  with  the  most  violent  pressure,  in  gaining  at  the 
polls  the  victory  of  a  resolution  favourable  to  themselves. 
Government  is  necessary,  and  every  government  will  influence 
the  manifestation  of  the  people's  will  according  to  its  interests. 
Gentlemen,  priests,  etc.  are  a  historical  tradition,  and  their 
power,  founded  on  custom,  cannot  be  broken;  all  are  concer- 
ned to  use  their  power  in  influencing  the  manifestation  of  the 
people's  will  in  accord  with  their  memories.  In  a  word,  two 
alternatives  present  themselves :  either  the  gentlemen  influence 
the  people,  or  the  most  noisy,  the  most  turbulent  classes  among 
the  people  terrorize  the  gentlemen  and  the  more  peaceful  clas- 
ses. Of  these  two  alternatives,  which  shall  we  designate  a 
pure  election  ?  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  politicians  to  decide ; 
evidently  it  will  depend  on  the  interests  which  are  promoted  by 
the  alternative  described  as  u  pure".  For  more  than  a  century, 
politicians  and  jurists  have  worked  in  order  that  the  will  of 
people,  the  mass  of  voters,  may  come  to  expression  at  the 
various  elections  and  referenda,  and  yet  the  legislator  has  not 


succeeded  in  attaining  his  object.  In  the  greatest  and  most 
democratic  of  all  States,  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
the  leaders  of  the  party-organizations,  the  bosses,  wire-pullers 
and  professional  politicians,  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
elections.  In  France  also,  as  is  well-known,  the  Goverment's 
influence  is  decisive  in  the  matter  of  the  electors'  list  and  the 
polling  28). 

It  would  be  exaggerated  modesty  to  believe  that  election 
abuses  exist  only  in  Hungary,  and  that  Scotus  Viator  is  the 
only  chronicler  of  such  abuses.  From  a  perusal  of  Bryce's 
book  on  America,  Bodley's  monograph  on  France,  the  books 
of  Ostrogorski  and  Hasbach  on  Modern  Democracy 24),  I  have 
derived  the  conviction  that,  in  the  science  of  influencing  and 
falsifying  elections,  we  have  remained  far  behind.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that,  even  as  in  internal  government  the  election  laws 
have  not  realized  the  people's  will,  but  rather  the  rule  of  those 
in  power  and  systematically  that  of  the  capitalists,  so  under 
the  plebiscite  there  will  be  realized  not  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  the  wishes  of  those  in  power — wishes  based  on  past  ex- 
periences, inherited  memories,  etc.  Do  not  all  those  plebiscites 
held  in  the  past,  the  popular  votings  in  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  Napoleon  III  prove  that  the  "  people's  will" 
was  an  echo  of  the  Government's  will  ?  At  the  time  of  popular 
voting,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  that  the  government  and 
local  authorities  shall  consist  of  such  people  only  who  do  not 
wish  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  voting3081). 

The  governors  have  a  will,  the  people,  however,  have  none ; 
and  here-in  lies  the  main  obstacle  to  the  practical  realization 
of  free  self-determination.  The  command  is  addressed  to  every 
elector,  and  leaves  it  to  him  to  declare  to  what  State  he  wishes 
that  the  territory  on  which  he  resides  shall  belong.  A  necessary 
preliminary  condition  for  the  execution  of  the  command  is,  that 
the  individuals  shall  possess  a  will  with  regard  to  the  point  in 
question. 

Stein,  in  1814,  advanced  against  the  old  German  Constitution 
the  argument  that  "  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  will  of  a  nation 
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enlightened  by  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  its  true  interests." 
I  can  imagine  a  State  in  which  every  citizen  has  formed  for 
himself  from  the  experiences  of  the  past  a  judgment  as  to  what 
State  bond  an  what  State  system  would  be  most  desirable  in 
his  own  and  his  fellow-citizens'  interests.  In  such  a  State  where, 
on  the  ground  of  past  experiences,  there  has  become  crystallized 
in  every  individual,  or  at  least  in  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  a 
judgment  as  to  the  manner  of  exercising  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, it  would  really  be  possible  to  speak  of  the  result  of 
a  popular  vote  as  a  manifestation  of  the  people's  will,  and  perhaps 
it  would  lead  to  a  change  beneficial  to  the  community.  But 
does  this  imaginary  situation  correspond  with  the  actual  situation, 
especially  with  the  situation  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe? 
Who  that  is  acquainted  with  our  country  would  venture  to 
assert  that  the  Slovak  in  the  North,  or  the  Roumanian  peasant 
or  shepherd  of  Transylvania,  has  ever  reflected  whether  it  would 
be  more  to  his  own  and  his  people's  interests  to  preserve  Hungary 
intact  or  to  join  Roumania  or  Bohemia,  as  the  case  may  be? 
But  supposing  he  may  have  thought  of  these  questions,  does 
his  brain  dispose  over  such  memories  or  experiences  that  by 
their  association,  by  the  co-operation  of  memories  which  coun- 
teract to  destroy  or  strengthen  each  other  he  can  form  a 
judgment  affording  the  smallest  guarantee  of  correctness  ?  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  extraordi- 
narily complicated  nature  of  the  object  of  determination  and 
the  primitive  state  of  the  population,  anyone  would  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

Memories  influence  the  determination   of  the  will,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  the   memories  and  the  stock  of  wel 
assorted  experiences  which  a  person  possesses,  the  greater  th< 
probability  that  the  act  following  on  his  determination  will 
accompanied   with  the   desired   result.     In   the  contrary 
when  memories  and  experiences  are  lacking,  there  is  no  materi, 
out  of  which  the  determination  can  be  formed,  and  wide  scoj 
is  left  open  for  the  working  of  change,  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, for  the  influence  of  others.     At  such  a  time,  it  is  probabl 


that  the  discontented  will  follow  advice  urging  to  change,  and 
the  contented  advise  advocating  the  maintenance  of  existing 
conditions,  or  more  correctly,  non-action.  Discontent  acts  con- 
stantly on  the  brain  as  a  stimulation  and  urges  change;  but 
what  may  be  the  change  which  can  cause  a  cessation  of  the 
effect  of  this  disagreeable  stimulation,  is  a  matter  of  which  the 
brain  which  is  incapable  of  forming  any  clear  and  correct  picture 
either  of  the  evil  which  causes  the  discontent  or  of  the  means 
suitable  for  remedying  the  discontent,  has  no  cognisance.  How- 
ever, the  brain  which  stands  under  such  influences,  offers  a 
suitable  field  for  the  support  of  any  change  recommended  as 
a  certain  remedy  for  the  evil,  especially  if  the  advisers  can 
work  on  inherited  sentiments  and  passions. 

Is  it  not  a  consequence  of  the  people's  will,  if  in  the  time 
of  epidemics  witches  are  persecuted  and  Jews  destroyed  ?  Does 
not  this  cure  of  the  evil  find  its  explanation  in  discontent  and 
passions  raised  by  advisers?  The  discontented  are  inclined  to 
accept  suggestions  and  are  ready  to  act;  the  contented  cling 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  do  not  see  the  connection 
between  their  contentedness  and  the  existing  state  of  public 
law;  pain  does  not  act  on  them  as  a  stimulation,  and  thus 
they  are  indolent  and  not  inclined  to  action,  to  defence  against 
change,  the  consequences  of  which  are  unknown  to  them. 

It  will  be  said,  this  is  the  Conservative's  style  of  argument, 
and  the  objection  always  appears  when  there  is  a  question  of 
preventing  the  extension  of  the  people's  rights;  but  the  exercise 
of  political  rights,  the  determination  of  their  own  destinies, 
educates  the  people,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  this  assertion. 
But  is  there  any  doubt  that  a  difference  exists  between  the 
voting  and  its  effect,  when  the  voting  in  one  case  relates  to 
the  election  of  deputies  and  in  another  case  to  the  determination 
of  what  State  the  voter  is  to  belong?  The  difference  is  obvious. 
In  the  one  case  the  people  elect  men  who  can  act  only  within 
certain  narrow  bounds ;  in  the  other  case,  the  people  determine 
their  own  existence  or  destruction.  There  will  evolve  from 
the  work  of  deputies,  with  many  and  varied  interests,  a  certain 
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average  tendency,  and  the  defects  of  this  tendency,  can  be 
remedied.  If  the  new  State  is  not  capable  of  existing,  if  the 
new  bond  is  accompanied  with  economical  evils,  what  manner 
of  remedy  is  to  be  found? 

The  abstention  from  voting  on  the  part  of  those  contented 
with  their  lot,  the  force  of  suggestion  with  those  who  do  not 
possess  independent  judgment,  will  falsify  the  self-determination, 
and  neither  the  people  nor  the  mass,  but  the  will  of  the  leaders 
who  suggest  the  change,  will  decide  the  self-determation.  But 
the  leaders  fight  for  certain  definite  aims,  in  the  first  place 
for  power,  and  their  wish  is  to  form  State  connections  where 
they  will  be  the  rulers.  From  their  memories  of  the  past,  which 
are  drawn  partly  from  historical  facts  and  partly  from  fables 
relating  to  imaginary  triumphs,  the  leaders  choose  when  the 
power  of  those,  of  whom  they  call  themselves  the  legal  suc- 
cessors, was  the  greatest.  The  leaders  wish,  by  means  of  the 
self-determination  right  of  history — this  entanglement  of  truth 
and  fable—  to  restore  the  epoch  when  their  supposed  ancestors 
ruled  with  the  greatest  power  over  the  greatest  number  of 
foreign  races.  The  leaders  wish  to  see  again  the  time  of 
their  race's  most  glorious^  rule.  In  the  hand  of  the  French- 
man who  wishes  to  reach  his  natural  frontiers,  of  the  Serb 
who  wishes  to  rebuild  the  great  realm  of  Dusan,  of  the 
Croat  or  of  the  Czech  who  wishes  to  create  a  great-Croat  or 
Czech  State,  the  right  of  self-determination  is  an  instrument 
designed  to  restore  the  history  of  the  ancient  past  in  place  of 
recent  historical  developments,  and  to  substute  his  own  rule 
for  the  rule  of  others.  History,  however,  stands  opposed  to 
history,  memories  to  memories,  and  the  votaries  of  the  prin- 
ciple wish  to  determine  the  indeterminable  subject  of  the  self- 
determination  right  in  accordance  with  their  memories  of  the 
past,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  shall  decide  as 
to  their  destiny  where  the  leaders'  race  ruled  at  the  epoch  of 
its  greatest  real  or  imagined  glory. 

Self-determination    would    lead    to    saturnalia,    rulers   would 
change  place  with  the  ruled;  and  this,  in  truth,  would  not  denote 
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remedy,  for  to-morrow's  discontent  would  lead  to  the  same  evils 
as  those  to  which  the  discontent  of  yesterday  led.  The  desire 
of  individuals  for  ruling  power,  the  indolence  of  the  people  and 
their  strong  inclination  for  suggestion,  obstruct  the  working 
of  free  will  and  they  would  only  lead  again  to  the  realization 
of  the  old  rule  by  means  of  those  who  are  discontented  with 
the  present. 

The  self-determination  right  is  a  logical  consequence  of  that 
supposition  which  sees  in  agreement  the  cause  of  the  State's 
origin.  This  supposition  is  false,  and  therefore  it  is  only  natural 
that  rules  or  law  based  on  this  supposition  and  transplated  from 
the  imagination  into  real  life,  should  fail  to  accomplish  their  aim. 

But,  assuming  that  the  nationalities  use  their  right  of  self- 
determination  and  constitute  their  States, —whether  as  they  exist- 
ed in  the  most  splendid  epoch  of  their  history,  or  as  the  bol- 
dest politicians  and  generals  wished  to  constitute  them — will 
this  result  ensure  eternal  peace?  Is  the  self-determination  right 
a  suitable  instrument  for  the  realization  of  peace? 

It  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  deny  the  connection  be- 
tween internal  discontent  and  external  war.  If  we  regard  the 
history  of  Turkey,  we  see  that  one  of  the  causes  of  all  the  wars 
which  were  waged  against  this  Power  in  the  i8th  and  igth 
centuries,  was  the  belief  in  the  sickness  of  the  Turkish  State, 
the  conviction  that  internal  discontent  and  revolt  would  assist 
the  plans  of  the  external  enemy. 

In  time  of  peace  the  Powers  make  ready  for  war  not  only 
by  preparing  armaments,  but  also  by  stirring  up  internal  dis- 
content. A  glance  at  the  history  af  the  world-war  suffices  to 
make  it  clear  that  long  years  of  agitation  on  the  territory  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  was  really  the  first  offensive  which 
the  Russians  and  their  faithful  henchmen  undertook  against 
us.  The  endeavour  to  break  the  internal  front,  the  object  of 
diplomacy  in  time  of  peace,  was  only  increased  by  the  war. 

If  discontent  within  the  State  is  the  strongest  inducement 
for  States  with  hostile  interests  to  commence  war,  what  security 
is  there  that  in  States  formed  in  accordance  with  the  people's 
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self-determination  there  will  be  no  discontent,  and  there  will  be 
no  States  interested  in  weakening  the  Power  on  whose  territory 
the  discontent  exists? 

There  is,  indeed,  no  security  against  this,  because  with  the 
exercise  of  the  self-determination  right  the  different  races  wish 
to  restore  their  alleged  historical  boundaries  and  the  rule  which 
they  held  in  the  past  over  other  races,  and  this  will  surely  lead 
to  a  change  of  place  between  rulers  and  ruled,  an  interchange 
af  roles  between  the  contented  and  the  discontented.  The  French 
desire  to  annex  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  is  inhabited  by  German's, 
the  Czechs  would  annex  territories  peopled  by  Magyars  and 
Germans,  and  the  foreign  population  of  all  these  territories 
would  be  discontented  and  would  gravitate  to  and  wish  to  join 
the  States  maintained  by  their  kindred.  The  States  constituted 
by  the  kindred  would  support  this  process  of  gravitation  by  all 
possible  means.  The  Magyar  or  German  nation  would  consider 
any  infringement  of  their  historical  boundaries  illegal  and,  under 
the  influence  of  past  memories,  they  would  strive  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  infringed  boundaries. 

Is  it  not  natural  that,  if  the  Serbs  still  live  under  the  influence 
of  memories  surviving  from  the  time  of  the  Czar  Dusan,  if  they 
are  kept  in  unrest  by  the  idea  of  their  ancient  glory,  other 
races  will  not  free  themselves  from  the  influence  of  more  recent 
memories  and  will  work  with  all  their  power  for  the  restoration 
of  their  old  dominious?  They  will  seize  the  first  opportunity, 
the  first  conflict  of  interest  arising  among  the  States  forming 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  assert  their  claims.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  discontented  in  the  new  States  will  perhaps  be 
increased  by  the  circumstances  that  the  people's  self-determination 
affords  no  guarantee  that  there  will  indeed  arise  such  States 
as  are  capable  of  existing  and  able  to  offer  the  citizens  the 
opportunity  and  possibility  required  for  the  development  of  their 
economical  activity. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  not  only  the  people,  but  also  wise 
diplomats  assembled  in  Conference  are  not  very  suitable  instru- 
ments for  the  creation  of  new  States.  The  Balkan  States  were 
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the  fruits  of  various  Conferences,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
racial  and  economical  causes,  desired  from  the  first  day  of  their 
birth  an  expansion  of  territory.  That  great  problem  which 
Diplomacy  has  been  concerned  to  solve  since  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  Century,  the  problem  of  putting  an  end  to  the  discontent 
of  the  non-Mussulman  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the 
consequence  of  the  bad  internal  policy  of  the  Turkish  State  was 
not  solved.  How  many  wars  have  been  caused  by  the  Eastern 
Question !  The  present  war  will  not  lead  to  its  final  settlement. 
The  first  war  ends  in  the  securing  of  territorial  autonomy ;  the 
expansion  of  autonomy  into  complete  independence  is  the  object 
of  new  wars ;  then  the  independent  States  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  boundaries,  and  this  again  leads  to  new  wars  and  obviously 
the  process  will  continue  until  there  will  be  formed  a  united 
Balkan  Power.  Are  these  wars  to  be  attributed  to  faults  of 
Diplomacy  which  measured  too  narrowly,  first  the  autonomy 
and  afterwards  the  territory  of  the  separate  States  ?  Or,  did  the 
Diplomats  perhaps  err  intentionally,  because  they  had  no  interest 
in  creating  strong  and  contented  States  and  desired  the  new 
States  should  be  weak  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  Great 
Powers?  No  positive  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions, 
but  the  rough  facts  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  State  does 
not  develop  within  any  boundaries  whatever,  and  that  unsuitable 
boundaries  are  a  constant  incitement  to  war,  both  for  the  people 
who  live  within  those  boundaries  and  for  their  neighbours  who 
are  aware  of  the  defects. 
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CLAIMS  OF  NATIONALITIES  TO  HUNGARIAN  TERRITORY. 

a.  Aim  of  Roumanians,  Dacia,  of  Czecho- Slovaks, 
Great  Moravia  and  of  Serbs,  the  Patriarchate  of 
Pek ;  and  of  all  these  Nationalities,  Boundaries 
dominating  Hungarian  Territory. 

b.  The  Division  of  Hungary  according  to  Ethno- 
graphical Boundaries  results  in   parts  which 
cannot  exist  separately. 
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We  have  said  that  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  national 
self-determination  would  lead  to  Suturnalia,  for  those  who  were 
ruled  over  in  the  past  would  in  the  future  rule  over  their  former 
rulers.  We  have  said  that  the  nations,  by  means  of  the  self- 
determination  right,  desire  to  revive  that  real  or  imagined 
chapter  of  their  history  in  which  they  rules  over  the  greatest 
number  of  foreign  races,  and  which,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  historians,  constituted  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  their  race. 
Stronger  proof  for  the  truth  of  these  assertions  could  scarcely 
be  found  than  in  the  demands  advanced  by  the  different  nati- 
onalities against  the  Hungarian  State. 

These  demands  are  enumerated  by  Arthur  Chevrin  in  his 
book  entitled  "  Autriche  et  la  Hongrie  de  demain"  *)  as  follows: 
From  the  territory  of  Hungary  are  to  be  cut  those  territories 
demanded  in  the  North  by  the  Czech-Slovaks,  in  the  East  by 
the  Roumanians  and  in  the  South  by  the  Serbs ;  furthermore,  a 
connecting  corridor  is  to  be  formed  between  the  North-  and 
the  South- Slav  States  by  cutting  off  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Moson,  Vas  and  Zala.  The  rigid  statistical  result  of  this  great 
change  would  be  the  following:  Of  the  people  who,  it  is  alle- 
ged, live  in  servitude  on  the  territory  of  Hungary,  there  would 

be  liberated 3.000.000  Roumanians 

2.000.000  Slovaks 
600.000  Groats  and  Serbs 

Total     .     .     .     5.600.000 

Since  there  would  be,  according  to  Chevrin,  only  5.900.000 
people  inhabiting  the  territory  of  the  remaining  Hungarian  State, 
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there  would  fall  under  servitude  more  than  4.000.000  Magyars 
and  approximately 1.700.000  Germans 

Total     .     .     .      5.700.000 

And  yet  this  result  may  be  described  as  rose-coloured,  for 
Chevrin  assigns  to  the  Roumanian,  Serb  and  Slovak  States 
smaller  territories  than  those  which  these  States  demand  for 
themselves.  But  let  us  consider  the  claims  separately. 

We  begin  with  the  Roumanians  2). 

Great  Roumania  demands: 

1 .  Transylvania. 

2.  The  Counties  of  Arad,  Szilagy,  Bihar,  Szatmar,  in  their 
entiety,  and  some  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Bekes  and 
Csanad. 

3.  The  County  of  Maramaros  and  some  parts  of  County 
Ugocsa. 

4.  The  County  (Banat)  of  Temes  (Map  3). 

All  this  territory,  the  Entente — according  to  an  Article  in 
the  Russian  Radical  Organ  "  Djen" — has  undertaken  in  a  for- 
mer Treaty  to  place  in  the  possession  of  Roumania,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  even  according  to  Entente  writers  the  territory  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  what  the  Roumanians  can  claim  on  the 
ground  of  nationality  8). 

If  we  inspect  the  map  of  Hungary  (Map  i  and  2)  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  frontier-lines  of  this  territory  have 
been  determined  on  purely  strategical  grounds.  Small  room 
for  doubt  in  this  respect  is  left  to  us  by  Mircea  R.  Sirianu, 
who  in  his  work  entitled  u  La  question  de  Transylvanie  et  1'unite 
politique  roumaine"  gives  the  following  reasons  for  Roumanians 
claim  to  Maramaros  County  and  the  Temes  Banat ;  *  The  po- 
pulation of  County  Maramaros  is  only  24  °/o  Roumanian  .... 
However,  weighty  reasons  of  strategy  compel  Roumania  to 
demand  this  territory.  From  the  military  stand-point,  he  who 
rules  over  this  Northern  part  of  Hungary,  over  the  Southern 
slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  (the  Beskides  and  Erdos  Carpathi- 
ans) and  the  upper  course  of  the  Tisza  holds  in  power  all  the 
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valleys  which  open  southwards  he  not  only  controls  the  Great 
Magyar  A  If  old  (Lowland)  which  he  can  enter  through  the 
Tisza  valley,  but  at  the  same  time  he  rules  over  Transylvania 
and  those  territories  inhabited  by  Roumanians.  Accordingly, 
for  Roumania  who  will  possess  Transylvania,  the  possession 
of  Maramaros  is  of  peculiar  importance"  4). 

In  a  word,  the  Roumanians,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  the  coming  conclusion  of  peace  is  to  de- 
note the  end  of  the  a  last  war"  of  mankind,  desire  to  possess 
military  boundaries  which  will  not  only  protect  their  own  ter- 
ritories, but  will  secure  for  them  the  power  over  the  remaining 
territory  of  Hungary,  the  Great  Hungarian  Lowland.  They  faith- 
fully pursue  the  example  of  the  French  Revolutionists  who 
likewise  talked  of  mankind's  last  war  in  1793,  and  at  the  same 
time  acted  so  as  to  secure  for  France  boundaries  which  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  for  future  war. 

After  this,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  in  Sirianu's  book  we  read 
with  regard  to  the  Temes  Banat.  *  The  Banat  is  a  strategical 
triangle  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Danube,  Tisza  and^Maros. 
If  we  leave  this  triangle  in  possession  of  a  foreign  Power,  this  power 
will  have  the  substantial  advantage  that  its  armies  will  stand 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  from  there  will  threaten 
Transylvania,  and  indeed  the  territory  of  Roumania  also"  5). 

Very  modestly  formulated,  the  general  principle  on  which 
Sirianu's  territorial  claims  are  founded,  runs  thus:  "Every 
Nationality  has  the  right  not  only  to  the  territory  which  it  in- 
habits, but  also  to  those  neighbouring  territories  which  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  its  own  territory".  This  principle 
we  know  already  from  Carnot's  speech  in  February,  17 93,  when 
on  the  principle  a  salus  rei  publicae  suprema  lex  est"  he  enun- 
ciated France's  right  to  those  territories  which  were  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  her  frontiers  6). 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  would  be  possible  to  form 
from  this  principle  a  rule  of  International  Law.  Such  a  rule 
would  have  to  be  adaptable  equally  to  every  State,  and  as  a 
rule  of  International  Law  the  principle  cited  would  give  the 
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right  to  the  Maramaros  County  and  the  Temes  Banat  not  only 
to  the  Roumanians  but  also  to  the  Magyars.  This  right  to 
Maramaros  Sirianu  also  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
for  he  says  that  he  who  rules  the  Erdos  Carpathians,  the  Beskides 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  Tisza,  rules  also  the  Great  Hun- 
garian Alfold.  The  Hungarians  could  also  claim  these  terri- 
tories as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  territory 
which  they  inhabit.  The  Hungarians  of  the  Alfold  would  have 
the  right  to  Maramaros  and  Temes  at  least  on  the  same  title 
as  the  Roumanians.  The  rule  of  law  therefore  recognizes  two 
opposing  claims  as  equal  in  law,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  inapplicable. 
Carnot  in  1793  clearly  saw  this  consequence  of  the  principle, 
and  said  that  the  claim  of  the  State  to  protected  frontiers  was 
a  right  inherent  in  the  State,  and  only  the  State  itself  was 
entitled  to  determine  the  right.  This  can  be  more  candidly 
expressed  by  saying  that,  among  the  competitors,  the  State 
which  is  most  powerful  will  establish  its  claim  by  force  of  arms. 

But  this  territory  which  the  Roumanians  demand  for  them- 
selves is  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  region  inhabited  purely 
by  Roumanians.  Indeed,  the  Roumanians  are  in  the  minority 
on  the  whole  territory.  How  then  does  Sirianu,  with  application 
of  the  nationalities'  right  of  self-determination,  arrive  at  the 
result  that  this  territory  must  belong  to  Roumania?  He  employs 
four  principles  designed  so  as  to  be  supplementary,  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  to  secure  the  right  of  the  Roumanians  to 
the  entire  territory. 

These  principles,  expressed  in  general  terms,  run  thus: 

1.  Every  Nationality  has  the  right  to  a  Hungarian  County 
in  which  it  possesses  the  absolute  majority. 

2.  Every  Nationality  has  the  right  to  the  County  in  which 
it  has  not  the  absolute  majority,  if  among  the  nationalities 
there   it  has  the  relative  majority,  that  is  to  say,  is  the 
strongest  nationality. 

3.  Every  Nationality  has  the  right  to  those  administration 
districts,   bordering   on   its  territory,  in  which  it  has  the 
absolute  or  relative  majority. 
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4.  Every  Nationality  has  a  historical  claim  to  that  territory 
in  which  its  ancestors  were  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  these  principles  do  not 
agree,  one  with  the  other.  Principles  i  and  2  are  always  in 
conflict  with  principle  3,  and  frequently  with  principle  4.  Prin- 
ciples i  and  2  recognize  the  right  of  the  absolute  or  relative 
majority  to  the  territory  of  the  County  as  a  whole;  on  the 
other  hand,  principle  3  constructs,  against  the  right  of  the 
majority,  a  right  for  parts  of  the  County  (districts,  etc.)  in  a 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  as  a  whole,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nationality  possessing  the  majority  in  the  district 7). 
Principle  3  would  extend  the  right  of  the  Roumanians  to  those 
districts  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  Roumanian  majority,  if  those 
districts  are  in  Counties  bordering  on  Roumanian  territory,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Counties  Ugocsa  and  Bekes  in  which  the 
Magyars  have  the  majority.  The  consequence  of  a  general 
recognition  of  the  principle  would  be  that  the  subject  entitled 
to  the  self-determination  right  would  be  not  the  County  but 
the  District,  and  thus  the  right  of  the  Roumanians  to  numerous 
Magyar-  and  German-inhabited  districts  lying  within  the  "  Rou- 
manian" counties  would  cease — a  point  which  Sirianu  who 
desires  to  use  the  principle  only  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  right  of  the  Magyars,  naturally  refrains  from  discussing. 
Principle  4  will  likewise  frequently  collide  with  principles  i, 
2  and  3,  for  in  many  cases  other  nationalities  have  now  the 
majority  on  the  territory  of  the  County  than  those  who  lived 
there  a  thousand  and  some  years  ago.  This  principle  again 
serves  to  establish  a  Roumanian  title  to  those  Counties  of 
Transylvania  in  which  the  Magyars  have  the  majority. 

But,  is  there  any  sort  of  causal  connection  between  the  4 
principles  and  the  right  of  national  self-determination. 

The  first  principle  assigns  the  right  of  determining  to  what 
State  it  shall  belong  to  a  majority  belonging  to  one  nationality 
dwelling  in  the  County,  that  is,  within  certain  historical  boundaries. 
The  employment  of  historical  boundaries  immediately  brings 
us  into  contradiction  with  the  principle.  Surely  boundaries  which 
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have  been  arbitrarily  determined  in  the  past  cannot  deprive 
individuals,  or  masses,  or  races,  of  their  right  to  decide  inde- 
pendently as  to  what  State  they  shall  belong.  Surely  the  will 
of  the  dead  ancestors  cannot  compel  the  minority  now  living 
within  the  bounds  drawn  by  the  ancestors  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  The  living  could  draw  the  boundaries 
with  the  same  right  as  they  were  drawn  by  the  dead.  They 
could  draw  boundaries  within  which  the  Roumanians  would 
have  the  majority  not  in  1 1  Counties,  but  only  in  4  or  5.  With- 
out being  profoundly  versed  in  the  science  of  geomandry,  a 
man  might  unite  4  Roumanian  Counties  to  4  Magyar  Counties 
in  Transylvania,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  Magyar  majority 
on  the  united  territory  taken  as  a  whole. 

Or,  it  would  perhaps  be  much  simpler  to  consider  all  the 
parts  demanded  by  the  Roumanians  as  forming  one  single 
territory,  and  then  we  immediately  find  that  the  Roumanians 
are  in  the  minority.  We  may  ask  why  the  legislator  of  the 
past,  and  not  the  legislator  of  the  present,  regulates  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  subject  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the  self- 
determination  right?  The  principle  of  self-determination  itself 
furnishes  no  motive  for  bestowing  the  preference  on  the  legis- 
lator of  the  past.  The  Roumanians  cling  to  the  historical 
boundaries,  for  in  this  way  they  secure  the  majority  and  the 
rule  in  II  Counties  on  a  certain  part  of  the  territory. 

Principle  No.  2  which  assures  the  rule  to  the  nationality 
possessing  the  relative  majority  is  likewise  opposed  to  the  self- 
determination  principle,  for,  apart  from  its  acceptance  of  the 
historical  frontiers,  it  also  imposes  the  will  of  the  minority  on 
the  majority.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  it  is  possible  to 
bring  into  harmony  with  the  right  of  national  self-determination 
the  circumstance,  that  if  on  the  territory  of  a  county  a  majority 
consisting  of  Magyars  and  Germans  decides  that  the  county 
shall  belong  to  the  Magyar  State,  this  decision  of  the  majority 
of  mixed  nationalities  shall  be  rejected  and  the  decision  of  a 
minority  consisting  of  one  nationality  shall  be  accepted.  The 
principle,  again,  does  not  promote  the  practical  realization  of 
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the  right  of  self-determination,  but  rather  the  establishment  of 
rule  over  2  or  3  counties  in  accordance  with  Roumanian  interests. 

The  third  principle  suddenly  drops  the  historical  frontiers 
and  demands  that  the  ethnographical  frontiers  shall  be  kept  in 
view  in  places  where  the  Roumanian  rule  might  be  realized 
with  the  people's  self-determination  within  certain  districts  cut 
out  from  the  counties  inhabited  by  a  Magyar  majority.  It  is 
necessary  to  drop  the  historical  boundaries  and  turn  to  the 
ethnographical  boundaries  for  the  purpose  of  an  occupation  of 
territory  in  certain  parts  of  Counties  Bekes,  Csanad  and  Ugocsa. 

Finally,  the  fourth  principle  which  refers  to  the  ancient  sett- 
lement, the  right  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 'enables  the  Roumanians 
to  advance  a  claim  to  those  territories  where  they  nave  no 
absolute  or  relative  majority  either  within  historical  or  within 
ethnographical  boundaries. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  better  charac- 
terization of  this  principle  than  that  given  by  Renan,  who 
when  Strausz  gave  the  historical  past  of  the  Germans  as  a 
reason  for  their  claim  to  Alsace,  retorted  that  an  appeal  to  the 
right  of  the  ourang-outang  would  be  an  equally  convincing 
argument.  In  fact,  the  Roumanians  only  have  a  better  right 
to  Transylvania  than  have  the  Magyar,  if  the  prove  that  they 
are  descended  from  those  apes  which  were  the  ancient  inhabitants 
cf  Transylvania  before  the  epoch  of  Man.  If  they  are  not  the 
descendants  of  these  apes,  then  they  also  at  some  period  invaded 
and  conquered  Transylvania  as  did  the  Magyars.  If  however 
the  Roumanians'  title  is,  like  the  Magyars',  based  on  occupation, 
why  should  their  title  be  considered  stronger  than  that,  of  the 
Magyars? 

Sirianu  answers  this  question  also,  and  this  is  what  he  says. 
The  Romans  from  whom  the  Roumanians  are  descended,  occupied 
Transylvania  in  the  course  of  defensive  warfare,  whereas  the 
Magyars  seized  the  territory  from  the  Roumanians  in  offensive 
war  8).  Occupation  in  defensive  war — thus  Sirianu  pursues  his 
train  of  thought — gives  a  stronger  title  than  occupation  which 
takes  place  in  offensive  war.  I  yield  to  this  argument,  although 
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I  do  not  see  its  foundation,  for  I  fear  that,  in  refutation  of  my 
statements,  some  Roumanian  historian  might  otherwise  be  com- 
pelled to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  are,  after 
all,  descended  from  that  particular  simian  tribe. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  doubt  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  to  which  the  Roumanians  lay  claim  were  determined 
beforehand,  and  these  arguments,  which  exclude  and  contradict 
each  other,  were  raised  afterwards  in  support  of  Roumanian 
interests.  There  is  all  the  less  reason  for  doubting  this,  as 
historical  tradition  supplied  the  Roumanians  with  these  boundaries 
ready  to  hand— these  boundaries  which  enclosed  "Dacia"  the 
Roman  Province,  and  the  country  of  Michael  the  Brave  (1599 — 
1601).  In  short,  the  right  of  national  self-determination  again 
serves  as  a  means  by  which  the  descendants  may  realize  the 
ancestral  tradition.  The  frontiers  of  "  Dacia"  are  here  substituted 
for  those  of  "Gailia",  in  the  place  of  the  Rhine  appear  the 
Danube  and  Tisza.  The  men  and  their  arguments,  however, 
have  not  changed. 

In  consequence  of  their  uniformity  it  would  be  tedious  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  demands  raised  against  Hungary 
by  the  different  nationalities.  All  the  demand  are  of  the  same 
stamp.  Every  Nationality  demands  more  than  it  can  claim  in 
virtue  of  its  ethnographical  boundaries ;  every  Nationality  demands 
territory  which  can  serve  as  a  frontal  defence,  but  also  such 
as  is  suitable  for  commencing  an  offensive  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  the  Great  Alfold,  the  most  fertile  region  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  Hungary.  In  truth  it  might  be 
asserted  that  every  Nationality  chooses  for  itself,  on  the  territory 
of  Hungary,  not  a  boundary-line  but  a  frontal  line  suitable  for 
the  war  which  is  to  be  waged  for  the  hegemony  on  the  Hungarian 
Territory  of  today.  Finally,  all  these  claims  agree  in  that  they 
are  based  less  on  the  nationality  principle  than  on  what  Renau 
styles  "the  ourang-outang  right". 

Thus,  when  we  regard  the  boundary-lines  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  Czechs,  ostensibly  at  the  instance  of  the  Slovaks, 
it  immediately  appears  that,  in  determining  this  territory,  it 
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strategical  stand-point  similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in 
determining  the  Roumanian  territory.  The  Roumanians  demand 
the  Temes  Banat  and  Maramaros  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  defence  of  the  region  which  they  inhabit.  The  Slovaks 
have  a  majority  in  9  Counties,  and  they  demand  19.  The 
Roumanians  carefully  fix  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  so 
that  where  they  live  in  mountain  regions,  they  demand  the 
end  spurs  of  the  mountains  and  a  strip  of  the  plain  beyond 
and  they  attach  importance  to  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and 
aim  at  reaching  the  shores  of  the  country's  two  great  rivers 
in  as  many  places  as  possible. 

Precisely  the  same  stand-points  are  adopted  in  determining 
the  Slovak  territories. 

The  Slovaks,  who  dwell  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
North,  wish  to  have  for  boundary  the  last  mountain-range 
which,  like  the  Matra,  Biikos  and  Hegyalja,  does  not  so  much 
control  the  way  to  the  North  as  it  does  that  to  the  South, 
nor  protects  the  Slovak-inhabited  region  so  much  as  it  controls 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza.  Where  this 
mountain-range  does  not  protect  the  Slovaks,  the  country's 
boundary  shall  be  the  shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza, 
where  forsooth  there  are  no  Slovaks  at  all. 

The  County  of  Maramaros,  to  which  Sirianu  attaches  such 
great  strategical  importance,  is  also  claimed  by  the  Slovaks. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  considerations  of  strategy  alone  can- 
not supply  a  motive  for  these  demands,  since  it  has  before- 
hand been  heralded  throughout  the  world  that  the  diplomacy 
of  the  past  with  all  its  style  of  thought,  including  balance  of 
power,  strategical  boundaries  and  so  forth,  must  be  abolished. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  forge  arguments  to  cover  the  real 
motives,  and  what  would  be  more  suitable  for  furnishing  motives 
than  the  history  of  ancient  times,  which,  being  uncertain,  can 
easily  be  changed  to  suit  the  requirements.  In  the  case  of 
the  Slovaks,  writers  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  historical 
arguments,  for  it  is  not  even  possible  to  assert  that  the  Slovaks 
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of  the  present  day  are  one  nationality  of  the  same  language 
and  origin.  Thus  B  Leon  Dominian"  9)  is  compelled  to  recog- 
nize in  his  books  that,  of  the  Slovaks  who  gravitate  towards 
Bohemia,  one  language  is  spoken  by  the  Protestants  and 
another  by  the  Catholics.  Arthur  Chevrin  10)  is  compelled  to 
point  out  that  the  Slovaks  are  not  all  descendants  of  the  same 
race  and  not  all  related  by  ties  of  race  to  the  Czechs.  If 
therefore  the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs  do  not  today  speak  the 
same  language,  and  if  the  two  peoples  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  the  same  racial  origin,  it  is  obvious  that  they  spoke  one 
language,  formed  one  race  and  lived  under  one  empire  in 
the  past! 

Thus,  we  read  in  the  books  of  Chevrin  and  Dominian  to 
the  same  effect.  a  After  the  fabulous  kingdom  of  Samo,  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  boundary  nor  the  power,  the  Great 
Moravian  Kingdom  of  the  gth.  Century  united  the  Slovaks 
and  Moravians,  who  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Serbs,  Poles 
and  Czechs.  This  was  the  most  glorious  era  of  the  Slovaks. 
To  this  era  the  historians  refer  invariably  if  they  wish  to  excite 
the  national  sentiment  by  invoking  the  ancient  liberties".  I 
admit  it  has  a  magnificent  effect  when  Mons.  Chevrin  says: 
*  For  nearly  10  centuries  the  Slovaks  have  been  separated 
from  the  Czechs  and  have  been, more  or  less  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Magyars"  n).  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  magnificent 
thing  to  unite  again,  after  ten  centuries,  two  nationalities  which 
constituted  one  nation.  But,  speaking  seriously,  I  entertain  a 
lively  doubt  with  regard  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  With 
regard  to  the  past,  I  see  no  proof  that  the  Slovaks  and  Czechs 
were  united  into  one  nation,  and  my  incredulous  fantasy  can 
imagine  that  the  union  of  the  gth  Century  came  about  as 
the  price  of  strife  in  the  course  of  which  the  Slovak  tribes 
overcame  and  subjugated  the  Czechs.  Whether  it  was  so,  and 
whether  the  Slovaks  routed  the  Czechs  or  vice  versa,  or  whether 
the  Moravians  subjugated  both  these  races  in  the  gth  century, 
I  do  not  know  12).  The  point  to  be  emphasized  in  the  above 
statement  is  not  the  name  of  the  ruling  race,  but  the  fact  that 
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what  is  today  described  as  union  was  in  those  days  dominion. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  I  am  doubtful  whether  what  is 
described  as  union  when  the  question  is  of  Moravians,  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  will  not  be  the  same  as  what  they  call  dominion 
when  it  is  a  question  of  Magyars  and  Slovaks. 

The  Czech-Slovak  State  demands  for  itself  from  Hungary 
a  territory  which  is  very  suitable  for  starting  an  offensive 
aiming  at  the  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Hungary's  present 
territory. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Czech-Slovak  State  claims 
not  only  that  mountain-range  which  dominates  the  Alfold,  but 
also  Maramaros,  that  is,  the  territory  of  which  the  possession, 
according  to  the  Roumanians,  signifies  also  the  possession  of 
Transylvania. 

Similarly  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Serbs  also  base  their  claims 
on  historical  memories,  and  determine  their  frontiers  so  as  to 
promote  their  aims  for  power  in  the  future.  Probably  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  Serbs  cherish  such  aims.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  I  take  from  Siidland's  work  on 
South-Slav  question  the  following  quotations  selected  by  him 
from  the  works  of  Serb  authors  18).  "  There  exists  no  other 
People  on  the  earth  of  which  it  could  be  asserted,  what  is  true 
of  the  Serbs,  that  it  has  a  past  of  5000  years".  "The  Serbs 
are  the  most  widely-branched  nation,  the  most  powerful  people 
on  the  globe".  "The  whole  world  should  be  placed  under 
the  dominion  of  this  people",  etc. 

It  is  true  that  this  powerful  nation  constitutes  2,5%  of  the 
population  of  Hungary,  and  amounts  to  400.000  and  only  in 
one  county,  in  Torontal,  makes  up  32  %  of  the  population;  and 
yet,  according  to  Sir  Arthur  Evans  14),  it  demands  the  greater 
part  of  the  Temes  Banat,  Baranya  and  Bacs-Bodrog.  These 
demands  signify  nothing  else  than  that  the  Serbs  desire  to  gain 
a  footing  on  the  territories  into  which  united  Hungary  is  divided 
by  the  great  rivers.  They  demand: 

i .     Baranya  County  and  part  of  County  Zala,  bounded  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Drava. 
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2.  Becs-Bodrog  County,  lying  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Tisza. 

3.  Temes  Banat,  the  territory  referred  to  by  Sirianu  when 
he    says   that   it   is    necessary   for  the   protection    of 
Roumanians  own  territory. 

The  Roumanians  and  Slavs  claim  Maramaros  and  the  Temes 
Banat  because  they  are  districts  of  great  strategical  importance. 
The  Czech-Slovaks  claim  Maramaros,  the  Serb  claim  the  Temes 
Banat.  Thus,  according  to  Roumanians  own  statement,  if  the 
Slavs  receive  these  territories,  Roumatiia  falls  within  the  grip 
of  the  Slav  pincers.  There  is  indeed  no  object  in  speaking  of 
the  Magyars;  their  territory  would  lie  completely  under  Slav 
domination. 

Naturally,  the  Serbs  again  advance  a  historical  justification 
in  support  of  their  claims.  It  is  true  that  the  Balkan  States 
which  formed  a  part  of  Great  Bulgaria,  of  Great  Croatia  or 
of  Great  Serbia  according  as  this  or  that  State  was  powerful 
enough  to  subjugate  the  others,  did  not  as  a  rule  extend  beyond 
the  Sava  and  never  passed  beyond  the  natural  boundary 
drawn  by  the  Drava  and  the  Danube.  Hence  the  Serbian 
claims  can  scarcely  be  supported  by  arguments  derived  from 
political  history.  History,  however,  is  thronged  with  data 
and  for  every  argument  it  is  possible  to  find  an  evidence.  If 
the  historical  boundaries  of  the  Serbian  State  cannot  be  profitably 
employed,  help  must  be  sought  for  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
Serbian  Church  dominion.  This  Serbian  Church  dominion,  the 
so-called  Ipeki  (Pec)  Patriarchate,  arose  under  the  rule  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  (towards  the  end  of  the  i5th  Century)  and 
was  an  ecclesia-military  organization  which  aimed  at  acquiring 
adherents  for  the  Serbian  Church,  and  through  these  adherents 
also  temporal  power.  This  organization  spread  to  Buda  beyond 
the  Danube  and  still  further  than  Buda — in  a  word,  the  alleged 
boundaries  of  this  Ecclesiastical  State  would  give  to  Serbia  a 
title  for  the  occupation  of  the  whole  territory  of  Hungary  15). 

Obviously,  all  these  territorial  claims  which  the  memory  of 
religious  and  racial  domination  attempts  to  justify,  do  not 
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derive  their  force  from  the  nations'  self-determination.  The 
desire  of  rule  gave  birth  to  these  claims,  the  desire  of  rule 
which  increased  the  appetite  by  recalling  the  most  glorious 
days  of  the  real  or  imagined  past.  In  all  these  Roumanians, 
Serbs  and  Czechs  there  lives  a  past,  alleged  to  be  more  than 
1000  years,  a  past  impregnated  in  their  blood  through  the 
nurses'  tales  and  the  teachings  of  the  school.  Through  living 
men,  all  the  memories  of  history,  acting  one  against  the  other 
strive  to  exercise  their  influence.  In  this  Babel  of  memories 
on  the  Balkan,  the  memories  of  Great  Croatia,  Great  Serbia 
and  Great  Bulgaria  are  today  also  in  conflict,  and  peace  is 
impossible. 

Undoubtedly  the  right  of  national  self-determination  is  only 
the  sign-board  which,  with  its  innocent  inscription,  has  the 
object  of  diverting  attention  from  the  corrupt  practises  inside 
the  magazine.  Is  not  this  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circumstances 
that  the  claims  of  the  nationalities  are  incompatible  one  with 
the  other — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  claims  of  the  Magyars  are 
treated  as  a  quantite  negligeable?  Nevertheless,  the  Magyars 
on  the  title  that  they  possess  the  absolute  majority  on  the  whole 
Hungarian  territory,  on  the  title  that  they  are  the  strongest 
nationality  on  this  territory  and  have  ruled  over  it  for  1000 
years,  could  demand  the  rule  over  the^entire  territory  of  Hungary. 
They  could  demand  it,  and  yet  they  do  not  demand  it.  They 
wish  no  more  than  to  constitute^ together  with  the  other  nation- 
alities a  united  State  on  this  territory  which  has  been  created 
by  Nature  to  form  a  unit.  I  cannot  perceive  why  the  County, 
and  not  the  Country  within  its  historical  bonds,  should  be  the 
territory  entitled  to  self-determination.  I  fail  to  comprehend 
why  claims  can  only  be  based  on  history  of  more  than  1000 
years  ago,  and  not  with  equal  right  on  the  history  of  the  last 
1000  years. 

Mons.  Nosek  in  his  article  u  New  Middle  Europe"  16)  ex- 
plains to  what  object  these  new  States  will  serve,  "A  close 
bond  between  Poland  and  Bohemia  means  a  people  of  40  millions, 
economically  and  politically  independent,  barring  the  path  of 
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obstruct  the  way  of  Germany  towards  the  Near  East  and  the 
Adriatic,  while  Great  Roumania  will  complete  the  ring  enclosing 
Germany" .  *  This  Polish-Czech-Roumanian- Jugo-Slav  union  sig- 
nifies a  people  of  more  than  50  millions  which  will  finally  put 
an  end  to  Germany's  desire  for  expansion".  We  who  desire 
to  secure  the  spiritual  and  economical  position  of  our  race  in 
the  peaceful  order  of  the  world,  have  two  great  reasons  for 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  Mons.  Nosek.  One  of 
these  is,  we  strongly  doubt  that  the  new  block  will  remain  in 
peace  and  will  pursue  a  united  policy;  the  other  is,  that  among 
these  ndmerous  States  one  will  suppress  the  others,  either  the 
Czech  or  the  South-Slav  will  rule  in  this  new  and  greater 
Austria,  and  this  new  Austria  will  be  a  strongly  imperialistic 
Power.  It  will  desire  to  extend  in  every  direction  and  the 
basis  of  its  expansion  and  its  title  will  be  the  realization  of 
the  traditions  of  Byzantium.  Thus,  all  the  plans  which  we 
have  discussed,  contain  no  assurance  of  peace,  but  conceal  within 
themselves  the  danger  of  war.  That  the  "historical  .boundaries* 
are  not  suitable  for  fixing  the  bounds  of  the  territories  entitled 
to  exercise  the  right  of  self-determination  is  undoubtedly  proved 
by  the  claims  which  the  different  nationalities  raise  against  the 
Hungarians  on  the  ground  of  the  historical  past. 

But  the  distribution  of  the  nationalities  in  Hungary  also 
proves  that  it  is  impossible,  by  means  of  ethnographical  boundaries 
to  split  up  this  territory,  which  forms  a  natural  unit,  into  parts 
entitled  to  self-determination. 

If  it  is  desired  to  cut  up  Hungary  into  parts  corresponding 
to  ethnographical  boundaries,  the  first  question  we  must  decide 
relates  to  the  idea  of  race,  or  more  precisely,  to  those  norms 
which  are  suited  for  determining  to  what  race  a  person  belongs. 

If  we  wish  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  into  dif- 
ferent groups,  we  must  first  of  all  establish  the  principle  to  be 
employed  in  making  the  division.  It  is  possible  to  classify 
men  according  to  stature,  to  colour  of  hair,  etc.,  but  it  is  a 
preliminary  condition  of  all  these  classification  that  the  principium 
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divisionis  shall  be  clearly  established,  that  the  different  classes 
which  are  to  form  the  series,  and  the  norms  characterizing 
these  classes  be  determined.  For  example,  in  classification 
according  to  stature,  there  must  be  determined  for  every  class 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum  limit,  further,  the  measure  (meter, 
etc.)  which  is  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  the  classification.  In 
the  branch  of  research  relating  to  questions  of  heredity,  the 
principles  and  practice  of  classification  have  reached  a  high  state 
of  technical  development,  the  strenght  of  which  lies  in  the  fixed 
princples  employed  17). 

We  desire  to  classify  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  accord- 
ing to  race.  The  question  is  therefore,  what  norm  is  to  be  used 
in  separating  the  one  race  from  the  other?  The  idea  of  race 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  Natural  Science  18).  But  the  natural 
scientist  regards  origin  as  the  norm  which  distinguishes  one 
race  from  another.  Individuals  of  the  same  origin,  in  short, 
descendants  from  the  same  ancestors,  are  of  the  same  race,  and 
individuals  of  different  origin,  that  is,  descendants  from  different 
ancestors,  are  of  different  race.  If  we  disregard  the  fact  that 
positive  Natural  Science  speaks  of  pure  race  only  in  cases 
where  the  muliplication  of  the  cell  occurs  by  separation  or  par- 
tenogenesis,  we  must  still  see  that,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into 
consideration  that  mixing  of  race  which  in  the  course  of  time 
has  obscured  the  connection  of  the  nationality  ancestors  with 
their  descendants  of  today,  difference  in  origin  is  not  suited 
for  separating  one  nationality  from  another.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  the  German  nationalities  living  now  in  Hungary 
are  of  four  different  origins,  the  Swabians  differ  in  origin  from 
the  Saxons,  and  again,  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania  differ  in 
origin  from  those  of  North  Hungary.  By  accepting  origin  as 
a  norm  the  number  of  nationalities  would  be  increased,  and 
this,  I  believe,  no  one  would  consider  desirable.  Assuming 
therefore, — which  is  however  very  doubtful — that  the  origin 
of  individual  nationalities  can  be  determined;  origin  could  at 
most  be  accepted  as  a  norm  for  distinguishing  the  individual 
nationalities,  but  it  is  impossible  to  employ  this  norm  to  deter- 
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mine  if  an  individual  belongs  to  the  nationality.  The  bond 
connecting  the  men  now  living  and  their  remote  ancestors  re- 
mains always  indiscernible. 

These  and  other  practical  considerations  of  a  like  nature,  have 
led  to  the  result  that  the  nationality  politicians,  while  retain- 
ing the  natural  scientist's  conception  of  race,  consider  language 
as  the  norm  for  proving  the  common  origin. 

The  nationality  politicians  have  clung  to  the  employment  of 
origin  as  a  norm,  because  this  idea  serves  admirably,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  supplement  their  historical  arguments,  and  because 
on  the  other  hand,  disputes  concerning  origin  are  very  suitable 
for  splitting  into  different  races  the  races  which  are  hostile  to 
them,  and  also  very  suitable  for  attaching  other  races  to  themselves 
on  the  title  of  a  common  origin.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Serbs 
assert  with  regard  to  the  Croats  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  themselves,  for  it  is  alleged  that  the  two  peoples  descend 
from  a  common  tribe;  the  Czechs  raise  the  same  contention 
with  regard  to  the  Slovaks,  and  so  on.  Both  peoples,  however, 
will  be  inclined  to  contend  that  the  Germans  in  Hungary  are 
of  different  origin,  to  deny  the  unity  of  these  Germans  19). 
It  is  very  simple  to  give  a  scientific  colouring  to  such  contentions, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  ancestors  increases  the 
further  we  go  back  into  the  past,  and  therefore  the  further 
back  we  go  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  two  individuais,  the 
more  probable  it  is  that  we  shall  find  their  common  ancestors 
among  the  scanty  population  of  past  times.  The  single  proof 
of  common  origin,  I  say,  is  to  be  found  in  unity  of  language. 

Men  who  speak  the  same  language  are  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  same  race.  Therefore,  the  fundamental  condition 
for  the  distinguishing  of  the  different  races  one  from  the  other 
is  the  determination  of  difference  in  their  language,  and  it 
follows  that  there  are  as  many  different  races  as  there  are 
different  languages.  It  is  very  simple  to  establish  that  the 
Hungarian  language  is  distinct  from  the  German  language, 
that  the  Hungarians  speak  a  different  language  from  that  of 
of  the  Germans.  The  task  is  by  far  not  so  simple  if  we  consider 
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the  German  language  and  its  different  dialects,  and  investigate 
if  the  so-called  Plat  Deutsch  is  a  dialect  of  the  German,  or 
itself  a  separate  language.  Where  is  the  boundary  at  which 
one  of  two  languages  with  a  common  origin  becomes  a  dialect 
of  the  other  ?  Where  is  the  boundary  beyond  which  the  one 
language  is  no  longer,  a  dialect  of  the  other,  but  a  separate 
language  ?  The  boundaries  between  languages,  as  between  races, 
coalesce  and  the  common  origin  proves  nothing.  Men  and 
languages  alike  derive  their  origin  from  small  families,  and  the 
different  histories  of  races,  the  various  processes  of  adaptability 
through  which  the  single  branches,  derived  from  common  ances- 
tors, have  passed,  have  more  or  less  obliterated  the  few  recollec- 
tions of  a  common  past. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  Czechs  assert  with  regard  to  the 
Slovak  language  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Czech  language, 
whereas  Professor  John  Gero,  as  a  result  of  his  most  interesting 
researches  comes  to  the  following  conclusion :  a  An  elaboration 
of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Slovak  language  dispels 
the  obscurity,  casts  a  light  on  the  Czech- Slovak  question  and 
deprives  the  Slav  linguists  and  ethnographists  of  a  basis  for 
regarding  the  Slovak  people  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Czech 
nation  and  the  Slovak  language  as  a  dialect  of  the  Czech"  20y. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  give  a  variety  of  answers  to  the 
question  as  to  how  many  nationalities  exist  in  Hungary.  We 
can  say  there  are  six  races,  Magyar,  German,  Roumanian, 
Serb,  Ruthenian  and  Czech ;  and  we  can  say  also  that  there  are 
ten,  Magyar,  Szekler,  Roumanian,  German,  Saxon,  Slovak,  Croat, 
Serb  and  Ruthenian,  and  it  is  possible  to  support  both  answers 
by  the  testimony  of  numerous  savants  and  by  many  historical 
and  linguistic  data.  The  political  atmosphere  in  this  country  of 
many  nationalities  naturally  destroys  all  impartiality,  and  every- 
one will  assert  and  prove  that  there  exist  so  many  nationalities 
as  he  judges  to  be  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  realizing 
the  political  ideals  of  that  race  area  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
a  word,  everyone  endeavours  to  parcel  to  opposing  race  as 
much  as  possible  and  incorporate  as  many  of  the  nationalities 
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as  possible  into  the  frame- work  of  his  own  race.  Thus,  if  we 
desire  to  divide  Hungary  according  to  nationalities  corresponding 
to  ethnographical  boundaries,  we  cannot  even  proceed  beyond 
the  first  fundamental  question.  We  ask  the  question  which  we 
desire  to  determine  impartially:  How  many  nationalities  are 
there  ?  How  many  units  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  division  ? 
And  we  are  assailed  with  a  multitude  of  answers.  We  hear 
from  the  Southern  district  that  only  Serbs  live  there,  and  we 
are  informed  from  the  same  place  by  individuals  belonging  to 
another  political  party  that  Serbs  and  Croats  live  there,  and 
live  in  hostile  relations.  We  are  solemnly  informed  by  people 
from  the  North  that,  although  the  Slovaks  live  there,  only  one 
Czach  race  exists  there,  while  others  inform  us  with  equal 
solemnity,  that  the  district  is  inhabited  by  Slovaks  who  wish 
to  hear  nothing  at  all  about  the  Czechs. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  settle  this  question  and  determine 
the  number  of  nationalities  living  on  Hungarian  territory,  where 
is  the  man  who  could  discover  a  reliable  method  for  determin- 
ing what  is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  individual? 

The  nationality  writers  throw  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the 
data  of  the  official  Hungarian  census  and  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  compilations  are  falsified  in  the  interest  of  the  Magyar 
nationality.  The  assertion  is  probably  without  foundation,  for 
on  the  census-figures  of  1910,  the  Hungarian  Government  based 
an  Election  Bill  which  was  to  secure  the  power  of  the  Magyars. 
It  is  therefore  improbable  that  a  statute  of  such  importance 
would  be  constructed  on  data  which  are  false  and  describe  non- 
Magyars  as  speaking  the  Hungarian  mother-tongue.  But, 
supposing  that  the  Magyars  have  modified  the  data  to  serve 
their  own  interests,  this  only  shows  that  the  Romanians,  Serbs 
and  Czechs  who,  like  the  late  Hungarian  government,  desire 
to  secure  the  rule  of  their  race  over  the  greatest  possible 
territory,  will  likewise  falsify  the  statistical  data.  Hitherto 
statistical  Magyars  have  been  fabricated  out  of  Roumanians, 
Serbs  etc.;  henceforth  the  Magyars  will  be  characterized  as 
Roumanians  and  Serbs. 


It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  the  change  would  be  a 
strong  guarantee  of  peace. 

And  yet,  supposing  it  is  possible  to  determine  accurately 
the  number  of  nationalities  and  the  individuals  belonging  to 
each  nationality,  the  result  will  only  prove  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  split  up  Hungary  into  parts  corresponding  to  the 
ethnographical  boundaries,  for  no  one  nationality  lives  collec- 
ted in  one  block,  but  scattered  in  different  districts  through- 
out the  country,  no  one  nationality  lives  in  a  pure  and  sepa- 
rated state,  but  is  mingled  with  other  nationalities. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  Paul  Balogh's  great  work 
on  the  races  living  in  Hungary21): 

"  The  Magyar  language-territory  occupies  3903  localities. 
All  these  lie  in  one  limb,  and  their  boundaries  are  closely 
joined,  one  with  the  other.  The  connection  is  broken  only 
here  and  there  by  some  other  language-basins  or  language- 
islands.  Of  the  Magyar  localities,  593,  an  eighth  part  of  the 
whole,  constitute  eleven  language-basins.  In  addition  to  these, 
224  Magyar  localities  lie  like  islands  scattered  on  the  language- 
territory  of  other  races".  Accordingly,  there  live  altogether 
about  2.000.000  Magyars  outside  the  so-called  Magyar  block, 
which  is  cloven  by  other  language-basins  and  language-islands. 

The  Roumanian  language- territory  consists  of  one  language- 
block,  one  language-basin  (a  middle-sized  unit)  and  116  lang- 
uage-islands. The 'Slovaks  have,  besides  one  block,  15  lang- 
uage-basins and  221  language- islands.  With  regard  to  the  Serbs 
however,  Balogh  says  that  their  block,  their  own  language- 
territory  is  near  to  vanishing.  From  its  once  extended  area 
there  remain  1 46  communities,  also  1 1  communities  constituting 
a  language-basin,  about  46  scattered  islands. 

If  now  we  regard  every  language-territory  (block)  and  every 
basin  as  a  separate  ethnographical  unit,  Hungary  would  divide 
into  5  blocks  and  29  basins,  that  is,  into  34  parts.  In  making  this 
division  we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  islands,  that  is,  the 
smallest  units.  Undoubtedly  the  just  realization  of  the  nationalit- 
ies' self-determination  right  demands  that  the  language-basins 
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shall  be  recognized  as  independent  units.  For  example,  Hungary 
possesses  an  equal  number  of  Slovak  and  German  inhabitants. 
If  two  million  Slovaks  are  not  bound  to  live  under  Hungarian 
rule  and  enjoy  the  right  of  self-determination,  the  two  million 
Germans  living  here  possess  the  same  right.  It  can  make  no 
difference  from  the  standpoint  of  self-determination  that  the 
Slovaks  live  to  a  greater  extent  massed  together  the  Germans 
more  dispersed ;  it  can  make  no  difference,  for  it  would  be  possible 
so  to  join  the  German  basins  that  on  the  united  territory  the 
Germans  would  be  in  the  majority,  in  a  word,  out  of  the  numerous 
language-basins  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a  block.  If  more- 
over the  Croats  and  Serbs  living  in  Hungary,  numbering 
400.000  approximately,  possess  the  right  of  self-determination, 
the  right  cannot  be  denied  to  the  Magyar  basins,  of  Transyl- 
vania, one  of  which,  the  Szekler  basin,  has  a  population  of 
nearly  500.000,  that  is,  greater  than  the  whole  Croat  and  Serb 
population  of  Hungary. 

By  employing  the  ethnographical  boundaries  therefore,  we 
should  succeed  in  cutting  up  Hungary  into  parts,  no  one  of 
which  would  be  capable  of  existing. 

The  distribution  of  the  nationalities  in  Hungary  shows  that 
the  so-called  ethnographical  boundaries  are  not  suited  for  the 
determination  of  the  subject  of  the  right  of  self-determination. 
Given  therefore  a  territory,  Hungary,  on  which  one  race, 
the  Magyar,  has  in  the  past  exercised  exclusive  domininon 
to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  other  nationalities,  it  is 
necessary  to  effect  a  change.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  problem. 
Two  solutions  are  offered  us,  viz. 

First.  The  Magyar  race  shall  not  rule  over  the  other 
races,  but  rather  the  other  races  over  the  Magyar,  in  a 
word,  the  rule  of  other  races  shall  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  rule  of  one  race. 

Second.     The  country  shall  be  divided  according  to  ethno- 
graphical boundaries  into  parts,  no  one  of  which  shall  be 
capable  of  life. 
nThe  Magyar  race  shall  come  under  foreign  rule.*     At  the 
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time  of  the  Boer  war,  David  Lloyd  George,  then  in  the  Oppo- 
sition said  22) :  *  Now  annexation  of  an  unwilling  nation  is  not 
a  light  task  to  undertake  especially  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  we  are  talking  of  annexing  a  race  which  for  a  hundredr 
years  withstood  all  the  power  of  Spain,  when  she  was  at  the 
height  of  her  military  glory.  The  Dutch,  though  defeated  in 
every  pitched  battle,  managed  to  exhaust  the  power  of  Spain 
and  the  decay  of  Spain  dates  from  that  very  time.  It  is  true 
that  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  Spain  were  fighting  on  a  reli- 
gious issue,  while  now  they  are  fight  for  a  racial  issue.  But 
race  is  deeper  than  religion." — 

The  task  of  annexing  a  foreign  nation  will  obviously  not  be 
rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
nation  to  be  annexed  has  undergone  a  course  of  development 
through  1000  years  of  history. 
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The  inquiry  which  we  have  pursued  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  even  if  the  right  to  national  self-determination 
can  be  made  the  base  of  a  rule  of  International  Law,  the  rule 
cannot  be  realized  in  practice.  The  principle  itself  was  an 
excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Autocracy  in 
its  offensive  against  Turkey,  Austria  and  Hungary,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  power;  it  was  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  struggle  of  States  against  States,  used  by  the 
one  group  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  other  group  through 
the  destruction  of  cohesion  among  the  citizens.  Its  realization, 
however,  as  a  rule  of  law  cannot  be  reckoned  upon,  for  the 
command  is  based  on  false  psychology  of  its  executors  and 
of  those  who  are  obliged  to  obey  it.  The  clothing  is  cut  to 
the  measure  of  men  who  do  not  exist. 

Although  the  investigation  closes  with  this  negative  result, 
it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that,  with  the  realization  of  national 
self-determination,  the  wish  is  to  remedy  certain  evils,  and  the 
determination  of  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  remedy  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  evils  exist.  If  in  Turkey  there  had  not 
been  discontented  men,  closely  bound  by  ties  of  racial  and 
individual  history ;  if  the  nationalities  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
had  been  happy  and  contented,  their  national  self-consciousness 
would  not  have  developed  and  they  would  not  have  demanded 
to  dispose  over  their  destinies  in  accordance  with  their  own 
will.  This  consequence  being  recognized,  there  devolves  upon 
Science  the  task  of  determining  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil, 
the  remedy  which  will  end  war  and  secure  peace  for  mankind. 
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Once,  after  a  long  period  of  wars,  mankind,  always  hopeful, 
expected  the  cure  of  similar  evils  from  a  Congress,  and  after 
the  first  ecstasies  of  peace  had  disappeared,  they  perceived,  with 
sad  hearts,  that  their  hopes  had  not  been  realized.  I  refer  to 
the  Vienna  Congress  of  1814  and  1815. 

.  In  his  memorandum  adressed  to  the  Czar  in  January  1815, 
Stein  l)  refers  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Russian  General 
Kutusof,  according  to  which  the  object  of  the  Allies  was  to 
break  up  the  Rhine  Confederation,  to  assist  the  German  princes 
and  races  to  recover  their  liberty  and  independence,  blessings 
to  which  the  nations  have  an  inalienable  right,  and  says  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Conference  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  times,  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  works  of  contemporary  writers,  the  war  against  Napoleon 
was  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Germans'  liberty,  and 
the  hope  attached  to  the  labours  of  the  diplomats  at  the  Vienna 
Congress,  was  that  the  freedom  of  the  nations  would  be  thereby 
secured  2).  The-establishment  of  Poland's  ancient  independence, 
and  the  acquirement  of  national  independence  for  the  German 
States  were  expected  from  one  man,  from  Czar  Alexander  I, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  ruled  the  action  of  the 
diplomats  and  directed  the  course  of  history.  The  Czar  was 
the  Wilson  of  the  epoch,  in  whose  person  all  hopes  were 
concentrated  3). 

The  treaty  between  the  Allies,  conform  with  the  treaty  of 
the  First  Peace  of  Paris,  laid  down  that  "  Germany  is  a  confe- 
derated State  whose  Constitution  will  be  determined  by  the 
Vienna  Congress".  The  stand-point  of  the  Russian  Czar  at 
the  Congress  was  that  the  determination  of  the  German  Consti- 
tution was  an  internal  affair  of  the  German  States,  and  in 
this  internal  affair  he  would  only  then  interfere  publicly  when 
the  States  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves. 
In  conformity  with  this  standpoint,  which  was  acknowledged 
to  be  correct  by  the  other  Powers  not  interested  in  Germany's 
internal  affairs,  the  task  of  determining  the  German  Constitution 
devolved  at  the  Crongress  on  a  Committee  of  the  German 
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States,  the  members  of  which  were  the  representatives  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  Hannover,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  Committee  the  Ministers  of  the  other 
German  principalities  also  afterwards  participated. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  the 
great  political  struggle  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  is  well- 
known.  Hamilton  and  his  party,  the  Federalists,  desired  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Government  and  restrict 
that  of  the  individual  States  of  the  Union ;  Jefferson  on  the  other 
hand  wished  to  strengthen  the  governments  of  the  different 
States  of  the  union  and  enlarge  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  the  different  States.  This  antithesis,  as  Bryce 
wisely  remarks,  arises  from  two  different  conceptions  of  human 
nature.  "There  are  always  persons  who  are  struck  by  the 
weakness  of  mankind,  by  their  folly,  their  passion,  their  selfish- 
ness: and  these  persons,  distrusting  the  action  of  average  man- 
kind, will  always  wish  to  see  them  guided  by  wise  heads  and 
restrained  by  strong  hands.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who 
think  better  of  human  nature,  and  have  more  hope  in  their 
own  tempers,  hold  the  impulses  of  the  average  man  to  be  gene- 
rally towards  justice  and  peace.  They  have  faith  in  the  power 
of  reason  to  conquer  ignorance,  and  to  generosity  to  overbear 
selfishness.  They  are  therefore  disposed  to  leave  the  individual 
alone  and  to  entrust  the  masses  with  power"  4). 

Hamilton  feared  the  average  man,  Jefferson  had  confidence 
in  men.  The  same  difference  between  man  and  man  is  to  be 
seen  if  we  consider  the  transactions  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  German  Constitution.  Stein 
who  was  the  impersonation  of  one  direction,  trusted  in  men, 
trusted  in  those  well- situated,  respectable  citizens,  who  in  his 
days— just  as  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution — were  re- 
garded as  the  sole  lawful  members  of  the  nation.  He  held 
that  the  aim  of  the  German  Constitution  was  to  secure  the 
rights  of  liberty  due  to  the  individual  citizen  and  to  the  nation, 
to  secure  these  rights  against  the  German  princes,  whose  in- 
clination to  tyranny  inspired  fear  in  the  citizen-class  and  in  the 
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whole  nation.  The  fundamental  idea  of  all  the  Constitutional 
plans  devised  by  Stein  and  his  adherents  was,  that  the  German 
Alliance  should  determine  the  rights  due  to  the  individual  citizens 
and  to  the  different  nations,  and  should  secure  to  them  the 
accomplishment  of  these  rights  by  referring  the  judgment  of 
complaints  founded  on  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  united  allied  Court  5).  The  German  Liber- 
als agreed  on  these  two  fundamental  demands,  viz. 

1.  In  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  there  shall  be  determined  the 
constitution  of  the  different  German  States  and  the  rights 
of  liberty  due  to  every  German  citizen. 

2.  The  Allied  Council  shall  see  that  the  Constitution  is  main- 
tained and  complaints  dealing  with  breaches  of  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  judged  by  the  Allied  Court. 

There  was  difference  of  opinion  only  in  some  questions  of 
detail.  For  instance,  in  cases  of  dispute  arising  between  the 
different  German  Monarchs  and  their  Orders,  some  wished  that 
the  decision  should  be  entrusted— with  the  application  of  the 
Constitution  guaranteed  by  the  Alliance— to  the  Allied  Court, 
others  wished  to  entrust  it  to  mediators  appointed  by  the  Allied 
Council,  and  then,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  this  procedure,  to 
arbitrators. 

Stein  anA  his  friends  wished  for  a  strong  Germany,  but  this 
they  wished  to  create  not  through  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
central  power — as  did  Bismarck  later — but  through  the  rule  of 
the  individual  States  and  the  citizens.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the  Liberals  readily 
dropped  one  of  their  demands  intended  to  strengthen  the  central 
power,  viz,  the  demand  that  the  right  to  declare  war  and  con- 
clude peace  should  belong  not  to  the  separate  governments, 
but  to  the  Alliance. 

Metternich  was  the  personification  of  the  opposite  type — 
Metternich  who  always  feared  revolution  and  the  attendant 
anarchy,  and  wished,  by  strong  government,  to  hold  the  masses 
within  the  bounds  of  order.  We  may  compare  Stein  with 
Jefferson  and  Metternich  with  Hamilton,  and  thus  logic  would 
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endeavour  to  establish  a  strong  central  power  in  Germany  6). 
Metternich,  however,  was  not  a  logician  but  a  diplomat,  and 
knew  well  that  what  he  would  like  and  what  he  considered 
would  be  most  beneficial  for  humanity,  viz,  a  united  Austrian 
Imperial  rule  over  Germany,  could  obviously  not  be  realized. 
He  therefore  confined  his  activity  at  the  Congress  to  thwarting 
the  plans  of  Stein  and  his  friends,  and  to  avoiding  every  en- 
gagement which  might  in  the  future  prove  an  obstacle  to  govern- 
ment with  a  strong  hand.  The  prolonged  negotiations  resulted 
in  a  success  for  his  policy.  The  committee  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  German  Constitution  did  not  establish  that  Constitution 
which  the  Alliance  was  to  have  secured  for  every  State,  did 
not  determine  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  did  not  create 
a  court  for  judging  complaints  founded  on  breaches  of  the 
Constitutions  by  the  citizens  or  by  the  Orders.  In  the  records 
of  the  Vienna  Congress  only  a  few  sentences  are  concerned 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Kalisch  promise,  and  those  are  the 
sentences  which  make  it  obligatory  on  the  single  States  to 
introduce  a  Constitution  including  right  for  the  Orders. 

As  it  was  with  Germany,  so  was  it  also  with  Poland,  whose 
independence  and  freedom  were  not  restored  by  the  Congress. 
Bigon  in  his  work  published  in  1823,  "Les  Cabinets  et  les 
Peuples",  states  already  as  a  positive  fact  that  the  governments 
had  not  fulfilled  all  those  promises  they  had  made  to  the  people 
during  the  Napoleonic  war. 

The  actual  result  of  the  Vienna  Congress  was,  however,  a 
closer  bond  of  union  between  the  German  States  and  a  looser 
bond  between  the  Great  Powers  of  that  epoch. 

In  the  German  Alliance,  shortly  after  the  Congress,  Metter- 
nich's  reactionary  policy  gained  the  upper  hand  7).  The  strong 
central  power  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  every 
allied  State,  was  actually  constituted,  though  it  did  not  in  principle 
exist  in  the  German  Bund.  Metternich  skilfully  exploited  and 
fostered  the  alarm  which  the  different  German  Rulers  entertain- 
ed for  revolution,  and  this  alarm  made  the  Rulers  and  their  go- 
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vernments  obedient  to  his  councils.  At  this  time  there  existed 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI  and  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror.  These  recollections  inclined 
the  propertied  classes  to  a  conservative  policy,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  compelled  to  greater  exertions  of  labour 
by  the  damage  suffered  in  the  war,  remained  indifferent  to 
questions  of  current  politics.  In  short,  the  situation  was  favour- 
able for  the  realization  of  a  policy  of  reaction.  However,  the 
small  rebellions  and  revolutionary  tendencies  which  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  constantly  kept  the 
fear  of  revolution  awake.  A  few  years  after  the  Vienna  Congress, 
Metternich  had  become  the  political  adviser  of  the  Prussian 
King  and  the  Czar.  At  the  Carlsbad  and  Vienna  Conferences 
of  the  German  Bund,  it  was  his  policy  that  prevailed.  The 
situation  remained  so  until  1848,  when  the  citizen  class,  assis- 
ted also  by  those  who  were  discontented  with  their  economical 
condition,  strove  to  acquire  political  rights.  The  result  was 
indeed  insignificant,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  economical  wishes 
of  the  masses  turned  their  support  away  from  the  citizen-class. 
I  must,  however,  mention  that,  when  Bismarck  created  the 
German  Empire,  created  a  strong  and  permanent  central  power 
and  assured  the  unity  of  the  foreign  and  military  policy  of  the 
German  States,  the  creation  of  economical  unity  was  already 
superfluous,  for  the  Zoll-Verein  had  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  Empire. 

The  history  of  the  other  greater,  but  less  consolidated,  alli- 
ance covers  a  much  shorter  lapse  of  time  8).  The  Treaty  establish- 
ing the  Holy  Alliance,  formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  Czar  by 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  and  subsequently  joined  by  other 
European  Powers,  contains  many  high-sounding  phrases,  but 
very  little  material  value.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty,  the 
Powers  give  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  helping  their 
arms  to  victory  and  declare  that  "the  present  document — the 
Treaty  of  Alliance— has  no  other  object  than  to  manifest  their 
unalterable  resolution  to  apply  the  sacred  commands  of  Religion 
in  the  government  of  their  States  and  in  the  ordering  of  their 
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relations  with  other  States,  for  the  assurance  of  justice,  human 
friendship  and  peace",  and  they  agree  that  "  in  accordance  with 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ  which  command  that  brotherly  love 
shall  exist  among  men,  the  contracting  Rulers  regard  themselves 
united  by  the  indissolute  bonds  of  true  brotherhood,  and  on 
every  occasion  and  all  times  will  support  each  other,  and  will 
care  for  their  peoples  and  armies  as  fathers  who  know  their 
duties  towards  their  families,  and  will  lead  them  in  the  same 
spirit  of  brotherhoop  with  which  they  will  defend  Religion,  Peace 
and  Justice"  9). 

At  the  same  time  they  call  upon  the  other  Powers  to  join 
the  Alliance. 

The  Diplomacy  of  those  times  attributed  no  importance  to 
the  Treaty.  Talleyrand  describes  the  Treaty  as  a  *  loud-sounding 
nothing"  10).  Metternich  had  a  similar  opinion  of  the  agreement 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  in  his  memoires  that  the  Treaty  had 
no  importance,  and  the  Powers  in  their  diplomatic  negotiations 
never  referred  to  the  Treaty  as  to  a  document  establishing  rights 
or  obligations.  1J) 

The  Jurists  of  those  times,  according  to  the  data  collected 
in  the  above-quoted  work  of  Bignon,  were  impressed  with  the 
prodigious  importance  of  the  Treaty,  and  anticipated  from  it 
the  realization  of  the  united  State.  What  could  oe  more  charac- 
teristic than  the  contempt  of  the  Diplomats,  who  count  with 
facts  and  forces,  and  the  enchantment  of  the  Jurists  for  the 
medley  of  fine  words.  Bignon  himself  saw  substantial  matter 
in  the  Treaty,  in  1823,  but  according  to  his  own  words,  it 
excluded  Turkey  as  a  n  on- Christian  Power,  although  no  mention 
was  made  of  this  in  the  document  and  inasmuch  as  the  Rulers 
resolved  to  assure  each  other's  territory  and  protect  each  other 
against  revolution  12). 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  whether  the  aim  of  Metternich's 
policy,  the  assurance  of  legitimacy  and  stability,  was  at  the  time 
of  its  conclusion,  the  object  of  the  Rulers  who  were  parties  to 
the  Treaty,  or  whether  the  events  following  the  Treaty,  the 
growth  of  Metternich's  power  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Czar 
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from  his  liberal  surroundings,  turned  the  policy  of  the  Powers 
in  this  direction.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  years  following  the 
Second  Peace  of  Paris,  the  Powers  were  inclined  to  maintain 
and  assure  the  boundaries  established  in  the  Treaties  of  1815, 
and  also  the  monarchial  form  of  government  in  the  different 
States.  Furthermore,  they  were  inclined  to  discuss  and  arrange 
questions  of  foreign  policy  at  Conferences  to  be  summoned  from 
time  to  time.  However,  the  maintenance  of  legitimist  rule,  in 
case  of  necessity  also  by  intervention,  was  only  agreed  upon  in 
Treaties  directed  against  France,  and  indeed  the  extent  of  this 
agreement  was  not  unaccompanied  with  some  doubt,  for^according 
to  England's  correct  interpretation,  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
France  would  only  then  have  been  justified  in  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  and  obligatory  on  the  different  States,  if  Napoleon,  or 
some  member  of  his  family,  had  come  to  the  Throne  of  France. 
Accordingly,  there  was  no  agreement  among  the  Powers  for 
the  determination  of  questions  of  foreign  policy  on  the  ground 
of  similar  principles  (legitimacy  and  stability),  but  these  principles 
ruled  the  thoughts  of  diplomats  and  were  strengthened  by  the 
fear  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  This  sympathetic  direction  in 
thought,  however,  was  not  able  to  bridge  over  the  opposing 
interests  between  the  Powers  and  to  prevent  them  from  stirring 
up  revolutionary  movements,  and  supporting  such  movements 
when  they  hoped  from  them  an  increase  in  their  own  power 
and  the  weaking  of  hostile  Powers.  In  the  first  days  of  peace 
at  the  deliberations  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  alliances  of  interest 
and  oppositions  of  interest  became  manifest,  and  it  was  evident 
that,  with  the  attainment  of  the  common  end,  the  war-alliance 
created  for  this  common  end  had  ceased  to  exist.  Two  groups 
of  Powers  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  Vienna ;  to  the  one 
belonged  England,  Austria  and  France,  to  the  other  Russia  and 
Prussia.  The  times  subsequent  to  the  Vienna  Congress  cast  a 
still  sharper  light  on  this  antithesis  of  interest,  and  especially 
on  the  antagonism  between  Austria  and  Russia  13). 

Russia's   political    aim    was   the    disintegration    of  Turkey. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  maintain  Turkey  as  a 


bastion  of  defence  for  her  Eastern  possessions,  and  similarity 
of  interest  made  Austria  pursue  the  same  policy.  The  principle 
of  legitimacy  and  stability  was  a  suitable  instrument  for  the 
realization  of  this  policy.  But  England  had  political  interests 
also  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  especially  in  the  South- American 
States — interests  which  required  a. policy  adverse  to  the  principle 
of  legitimacy.  It  was  not  the  change  in  the  leadership  of 
foreign  affairs  in  England — the  succession  of  Canning  to  Castel- 
reagh,  deceased — that  caused  England  to  reject  openly  the 
policy  of  legitimacy  which  she  had  only  supported  semi-officially 
from  parlimentary  motives  14).  The  cause  of  the  change  was 
the  appearance  in  the  foreground  of  the  questions  relating  to 
Spain  and  the  independence  ot  the  Spanish  Colonies,  in  short, 
the  maturing  of  questions  in  which  England's  interest  demanded 
not  the  maintenance  of  the  old  order  of  things,  but  new  con- 
stellations, planned  by  revolutionary  movements. 

England  agreed  to  Austria's  intervention  on  Italian  territory 
because  the  question  of  upholding  legitimacy  on  Italian  territory 
was  indifferent  to  her  interests.  The  Spanish  predominance 
in  South- America,  the  spread  of  French  influence  in  Spain, 
that  is,  on  the  Iberian  peninsula  where  England  wished  to  guard 
her  political  power  in  Portugal,  stood  in  such  sharp  contrast  to 
England's  commercial  and  traditional  interests  that  the  proposed 
French  intervention  on  Spanish  territory  in  support  of  legitimacy 
and  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  rule  in  South- America  must  have 
resulted  in  England's  declaring  against  any  sort  of  intervention, 
and  in  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South- American 
Colonies,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This  attitude  on 
the  part  of  England  subsequently  led  to  the  complete  disruption 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Russia's  Eastern  policy  was  rather  a 
burden  to  the  policy  of  legitimacy  than  a  support.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Alliance  on  a  Christian  basis,  it  is  said 
the  Czar  wished  in  advance  to  preclude  the  employment  of 
the  principles  in  the  East,  but  Metternich  also,  in  dealing  with 
Turkish  matters,  frequently  used  the  style  of  argument  custo- 
mary in  Western  affairs.  Morereover,  opposed  interests  be- 
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tween  Austria  and  Russia — Austria  who  only  wished  to  pre- 
serve her  power  and  thus  was  the  sole  real  votary  of  stability, 
and  Russia  who  was  bent  on  conquest — became  constantly 
more  accentuated.  It  is,  in  truth,  superfluous  to  emphasize  the 
moral  of  the  history,  that  Alliances  are  maintained  by  com-^\ 
munity  of  interests  and  dissolved  by  opposing  inter  tests. 

In  his  memories,  Metternich  declares,  with  pride,  that  his 
policy  secured  the  peace  of  Europe  for  several  decades,  but 
Mons.  Debicour  rightly  points  out  that  the  statement  is  wan- 
ting in  sincerity  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts.  The 
understanding  between  the  Powers  lasted  scarcely  three  yeacs, 
and  the  years  following  the  Vienna  Congress  abound  in  con- 
flicts, rebellions  and  interventions,  in  a  word,  in  wars  15). 

The  maintenance  of  the  old  order  of  things  proved  to  be 
impossible,  for  there  were  Powers  whose  interest  and  policy 
it  was  to  promote  the  formation  of  new  States  by  supporting 
the  discontented  classes.  We  must  yet  acknowledge  that  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Metternich's  policy  was  sound,  even  if  we 
clearly  see  that  the  idea,  carried  to  excess,  created  an  impos- 
sible situation  in  internal  politics. 

The  history  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a  great  a  object 
lesson*  for  the  politicians  of  Europe.  The  victorious  popular 
movement  proved  itself  incapable  of  governing  The  leaders  of 
the  victorious  revolution,  the  moderate  politicians,  speedily 
lost  their  power,  and  their  place  was  occupied  by  the  representat- 
ives of  extreme  views  who  were  not  able  to  restore  order  in 
the  midst  of  the  prevailing  anarchy,  even  by  employing  the 
most  violent  methods.  Out  of  anarchy  there  developed  subse- 
quently the  military  power,  which  strove  to  realize  the  ancient 
policy  with  new  energy  and  by  radical  means.  From  these 
facts  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  States  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  events  occuring  on  the  territory  of  neighbouring  Powers, 
and  revolution  is  not  always  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  reali- 
zation of  their  aims.  Therefore  it  was  lawful  to  endeavour  to 
stem  the  revolutions,  but  it  was  mischievous  in  the  highest 
degree  not  to  recognize  that  those  evils  which  revolution 
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could  not  cure,  would,  if  left  uncured,  lead  to  new  revo- 
lutions. 

Undoubtedly,  many  similar  traits  are  to  be  found  between 
the  situation  at  the  approaching  Peace  Conference  and  the 
political  constellation  of  the  year  1815. 

The  Vienna  Conference  was  convened  after  a  long  period  of 
war  with  the  object  of  constructing  anew  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
assuring  the  balance  of  power.  According  to  the  opinion  of  that 
era,  Napoleon's  striving  for  hegemony  and  the  power  he  actually 
attained  were  the  causes  of  that  series  of  wars  which  inflicted  so 
much  suffering  on  mankind.  The  method  required  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  events  of  this  epoch  was,  according  to  contemp- 
orary opinion,  the  establishment  of  such  a  measure  of  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  among  the  Powers,  that  the  different  States 
should  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  aims  of,  or  defend  them- 
selves against,  any  States  striving  to  acquire  the  hegemony 
of  power  16).  The  problem  to  be  solved,  as  Stein  ond  his  libe- 
ral colleagues  correctly  concejved,  involved  not  only  questions 
of  foreign  policy  but  of  internal  policy  also.  The  strength  of 
States  lies  in  their  internal  consolidation,  and  this  again  can 
only  be  secured  by  a  form  of  Constitution  which  gives  the 
individuals  in  the  State  the  opportunity  of  developing  their 
capacity,  that  is,  employ  ing  their  intellectual  energies,  and  affords 
the  whole  community  the  means  of  living.  Stein  and  his  friends 
saw  the  guarantees  for  a  balance  of  the  Powers  in  the  creation 
of  a  strong,  united  German  State  which  would  be  able  to  resist 
the  efforts  for  hegemony  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
efforts  which  would  be  counter-balanced  by  the  neighbouring 
independent  States. 

The  coming  Peace  Conference  will  have  the  task  of  conclu- 
ding a  long  war,  also  occasioned  by  the  desire  for  hegemony. 
It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  opinion  of  one  who  considers  it 
right  to  qualify  some  of  those  numerous  factors  which  led  to 
the  war  as  causes,  and  to  relegate  the  others  to  the  position 
of  conditions,  the  Pan-Slav  policy  of  the  Russian  government 
and  the  All-Deutsch  policy  of  the  German  Empire,  that  is, 
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the  strivings  of  the  Russian  Czar  and  the  German  Ruler  for 
hegemony,  constituted  the  causa  efficiens  of  the  war,  whereas 
England's  traditional  policy,  which  aimed  at  preserving  the 
independence  of  Belgium  as  a  bastion  of  defence  for  her 
position  as  a  World-Power,  and  the  tendency  of  France  to 
recover  her  old  boundaries  were  only  conditions  which  accom- 
panied the  causes.  This  view,  which  estimates  events  with  all 
their  necessary  conditions  in  accord  with  the  subjective  senti- 
ments of  the  thinker,  I  do  not  share,  but  yet  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  efforts  for  the  acquisition  of  power  and  the 
resulting  antagonisms  had  their  share  in* causing  the  war.  The 
aim  of  the  Peace  Conference,  just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Vienna  Conference,  will  be  to  establish  such  an  order  among 
the  States  that  no  efforts  for  power  will  come  to  effect  and 
destroy  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  coming  Peace  Conference  will  be 
just  as  incapable  of  solving  this  problem  as  was  the  Vienna 
Congress.  At  the  approaching  Conference  will  appear  two 
uninvited  guests,  the  two  guests  whose  voices  were  raised  so 
effectively  in  Vienna.  One  of  these,  the  Historical  Past,  will 
stand  at  the  back  of  every  diplomat  and  will  direct  his  actions 
an  his  ancestors  have  ordained.  The  other  guest,  the  fear  of 
revolution,  will  appear  in  the  council-chamber  as  a  terrifying 
spectre  whenever  arises  the  question  of  securing  the  peoples' 
liberty.  It  will  not  therefore  be  surprising  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  advent  and  operations  of  these  two  inevitable  guests, 
England  will  advance  a  step  nearer  to  the  realization  of  Cecil 
Rhodes'  African  dreams  and  will  take  possession  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India  ?  France  will  advance  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  the  liberal  institutions  for  assuring  the  liberty  of  nations 
and  nationalities  will  assume  a  somewhat  conservative  aspect. 
It  will  be  no  surprise  if  the  Conference  will  again  demonst- 
rate that  the  aim  of  the  victor's  foreign  policy  is  the  expansion 
of  his  power,  that  of  his  internal  policy  within  his  own  State, 
legitimacy  and  stability,  and  rights  of  self-determination,  which 
disintegrate  States,  will  only  be  applied  with  respect  to  the 


conquered.  This  sceptical  view  entertained  by  such  as  have 
been  absorbed  in  a  contemplation  of  the  Past  must  not,  however, 
be  permitted  to  deter  us  from  devoting  closer  attention  to  the 
solution  of  those  tasks  which  await  the  Peace  Conference.  If 
it  does  not  succeed  in  removing  all  discontent,  it  may  yet 
succeed  in  mitigating  the  evils. 

Metternich's  policy  was  sound  in  recognizing  that  internal 
disorders  which  arise  in  the  different  States,  and  disease  in 
the  internal  policy  of  the  States,  spread  to,  and  affect  the 
inner-life  of,  other  States.  Furthermore,  it  is  true  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  fact,  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
body  of  States  in  the  internal  policy  of  one  State  or  the  other 
may  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

The  practical  employment  of  the  right  of  intervention,  not 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  together  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  special  interests  of  select  classes,  was  a  defect 
in  Metternich's  policy,  and  this  defect  was  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  that  intervention  by  the  Holy  Alliance  was  con- 
fined to  the  suppression  of  disorders,  and  never  cured  the  evils 
which  caused  those  disirders. 

Undoubtedly,  anarchy  existing  on  the  territory  of  a  State 
and  powerful  militarism  in  a  State  are  sources  of  peril  to  the* 
neighbouring  States.  Anarchy  and  Militarism,  however,  are 
only  symptoms,  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  State's  Con- 
stitution, or  of  development  in  an  unhealthy  direction.  The 
disease,  the  unhealthy  development,  is  not  cured  or  turned 
into  a  healthy  direction  by  the  suppression  of  the  symptoms. 
Therapeutics  must  fight  not  against  the  symptoms,  but  against 
the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Metternich's  policy  is  not  suitable  for  proving  the  correctness 
of  his  fundamental  idea,  since  the  realization  of  his  policy  was 
defective  in  practise.  The  interventions  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
were  in  all  cases  directed  against  violent  movements  aiming  at 
the  improvement  of  the  people's  lot,  and  even  if  the  result  of 
the  different  interventions  was  the  momentary  cessation  of  revo- 
lution, violence  and  anarchy,  they  led  eventually  to  more  violent 
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movements,  wars  and  revolutions.  Metternich  suppressed  the 
revolution  in  Naples  and  other  Italian  States,  but  since  he  did 
not  remedy  the  cause  of  the  people's  discontent  and  did  not 
fulfil  the  people's  just  demands,  his  policy  led  to  that  series  of 
revolutions  and  wars  which  preceded  the  creation  of  the  national 
State  of  Italy, 

These  results  were  naturally  not  only  not  calculated  to  reveal 
the  sound  fundamental  idea  of  the  interventation  policy,  but 
excited  repulsion  against  interventations  by  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  affairs  of  other  States  and  discredited  every  policy  of 
intervention.  The  re-action  produced  by  unjust  and  aimless 
interventions  was  the  movement  which  qualified  all  intervention 
as  a  procedure  conflicting  with  International  Law,  and  deman- 
ded its  entire  prohibition.  In  support  of  its  assertions  the  mo- 
vement found  arguments  ready  to  hand  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
State's  sovereignty.  According  to  this  doctrine,  every  State 
possesses  unlimited  power.  u  The  State",  says  Marten  17),  B  governs 
itself,  and  it  can  recognize  no  other  legislative  power  above 
itself,  except  God".  According  to  this  theory,  the  sovereign 
State  cannot  suffer  any  other  State  to  interfere  in  its  internal 
affairs,  and  the  internal  government  can  oppose  to  every  inter- 
vention the  Englishman's  proud  words,  "  my  house  is  my  castle". 

However,  if  we  examine  the  causes  of  the  war,  as  they  are 
officially  explained,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States  is  a  necessary 
institution  and  calls  for  international  regulation. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Entente  States  the  common  con- 
viction prevails  that  the  German  Junker-rule,  and  its  resultant 
militarism,  caused  the  war.  The  writer  of  these  lines  is  not 
convinced  that  this  view  is  correct;  but,  assuming  that  it  is 
correct,  were  not  the  Entente  States  and  the  International  Jurists 
guilty  of  a  delictum  omissionis  in  that  they  did  not  in  good 
time  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  or  could  they  not 
devise  such  a  method  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
States  as  would  have  rendered  it  possible  to  avoid  the  war? 
If  therefore  it  is  true  that  the  war  is  due  to  Germany's  internal 


institutions  and  politics,  it  is  true  that  Canadians,  Australians 
and  American  citizens  have  suffered  and  bled  because  the 
internal  organization  of  a  European  State  was  at  fault  and 
because  the  other  States  tolerated  this  internal  organization 
and  were  unable  to  change  it  except  by  means  of  war. 

Another  cause  of  the  war,  according  to  popular  assertion,  is 
found  in  the  duty-policy  and  the  policy  of  force  pursued  by 
Austria  and  Hungary  towards  Serbia.  The  duty-policy  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  obstructed  the  economical  development 
of  Serbia,  an  agrarian  State,  and  their  policy  of  force  prevented 
Serbia  from  acquiring  access  to  the  sea. 

If  this  assertion  is  true,  then  again  the  European  States  are 
guilty,  because  they  not  only  tolerated  the  economical  policy 
which  led  to  war  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  supported  it  at 
the  Conference  of  London  by  neglecting  to  secure  for  Serbia 
a  port  on  the  Adriatic  and  a  corridor  of  approach  to  the  sea. 

Finally,  Austria  and  Hungary  would  have  the  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  Pan-Slav  agitators  paid  by  the  Russian  government 
to  excite  the  nationalities  constantly  to  rebellion  by  means  of 
lying  statements.  The  unselfish  leaders  of  the  Pan-Slav  move- 
ment, however,  would  have  the  right  to  complain  that  Austria 
and  Hungary  prevented  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
nationalities.  Again  it  is  true,  that  not  only  those  were  guilty 
who  infringed  the  laws,  but  also  those  who  tolerated  the  in- 
fringements and  supported  them  until  at  last  they  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  world- war. 

Numerous  statements  to  the  same  effect  could  be  collected. 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  England,  France  and  Italy  it  would 
be  possible  to  discover  defects  which  stand  in  causal  connection 
with  the  war,  and  all  these  assertions  only  prove  that  the  internal 
policy  of  any  one  State  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  all 
the  other  States,  for  faults  committed  by  the  governments  of 
individual  States  may  involve  all  the  other  States  in  war. 
This  is  a  statement  which  expresses  the  solidarity  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  in  other  words,  a  recognition,  in  the  sphere 
of  politics,  of  the  great  truth  that  all  the  universe  forms  one 
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great  unit.     The  statement  itself  is  in  sharp  antagonism  with 
the  doctrine  of  International  Law  relating  to  unlimited  sovereign- 
ty.    The   State's  unlimited   sovereignty,   however,   is   a  thing 
which   only  exists  in   text-books;  in  international  life  such  a 
sovereignty  is  nowhere  known.     Whatever  epoch  of  history  we 
may  regard,  we  see  that  powers  were  classified ;  and  they  are 
classified  to-day.     There  were  always,  and  there  are  still,  Great 
Powers  and  Small  Powers.     The  sovereignty  of  these  Powers 
of  different  order  is  not  equal.     Sovereignty  denotes  that  the 
legislative    and   administrative   power    has    capacity  to  realize 
all  it  desires.     Assuming   that  we  recognize  the  existence  of 
free-will  in  man,  and,  consequently,  free-will  in  the  State,  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  these  free-wills  limit  one  another,  and  that 
not  in  equal  measure,  but  proportionately  with  the  actual  power 
of  the  individual   States.     For  example,  the  United  States  of 
North- America  are  a  Great  Power.     Before  the  out-break  of 
the  war,  this  Great  Power  was  occupied  with  legislature  in  the 
matter  of  "yellow"  or  cheap  labour.     The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
immigrated  in  great  numbers  into  America  and  settled  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     The  carnivorous  American  workmen  could  not 
compete  with  the  rice-consumers ;  the  yellow-men's  lower  cost- 
of  living  led  to  a  fall  in  wages.     Can  it  be  said  that,  in  regu- 
lating  the  immigrant  question,  the  American  Legislature  was 
in  possession  of  unlimited  sovereignty? 

Obviously  not.  The  Legislature  had  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that 
the  yellow  men  had  a  Power  to  defend  them,  and  that  Power 
was  Japan,  ready  to  interfere  in  their  interests.  The  Legislators 
therefore  knew  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  their 
own  citizens,  they  could  not  offend  the  interests  of  the  immigrants, 
or  that  it  would  dangerous  for  the  State  if  they  offended  the 
immigrants  to  such  a  extent  that  Japan  might  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  war. 

If  the  Power  protecting  the  yellow  men  had  not  been  Japan, 
but  some  minor  State,  let  us  say,  Serbia,  it  is  clear  that  in 
regulating  the  legal  status  of  the  immigrants  and  settlers,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  American  Legislature  would  have  been  less 
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limited  than  was  actually  the  case.  Similarly,  if  the  territory 
of  immigration  had  not  been  the  United  States  but  that  of  some 
small  Power,  and  the  protector  of  the  immigrants  a  Great  Power^, 
as  in  the  case  of  England  and  the  Boer  Republic,  and  the  small 
Power  had  only  the  right  to  attempt  to  defend  itself  against  the 
commands  of  the  Great  Power  by  force  of  arms,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  equality  of  sovereignty  between  the  two  Powers. 

International  Law  recognizes  the  right  of  every  State  to 
protect  its  citizens  living  abroad,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
right  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  limited  in  respect  of  the 
foreigners  within  its  bounds,  limited  in  fact  proportionately  to 
the  ratio  of  power  between  itself  and  the  foreigners'  state.  If 
we  read  newspaper  articles  relating  to  historical  or  contemporary 
events  of  foreign  policy,  we  frequently  meet  with  the  term 
"vassal  State ",  what  the  French  call  M'etat  infeode",  and 
similar  expressions.  Thus  we  read  that  Austria  and  Hungary 
stand  in  feudal  connection  with  Germany,  etc.  These  expressions 
do  not  indicate  that  Turkey,  Portugal,  etc.  have  the  same  sort 
of  sovereignty  as  England  or  another  Great  Power ;  rather  they 
denote  that  the  small  States  must  attach  themselves  to  some 
Great  Power  and  purchase  a  guarantee  for  their  existence  by 
a  limitation  of  their  sovereignty.  Portugal  is  bound  by  Great 
Britain  to  pursue  a  certain  foreign  policy,  for  otherwise  she 
would  lose  her  colonies.  Turkey  has  owed  her  existence  for 
more  than  a  century  purely  to  the  fact  that  she  has  attached 
herself  to  the  enemies  of  Russia  for  the  time  being.  She  was 
indeed  a  crescent,  deriving  her  brightness  from  other  sources 
of  energy. 

I  da  not  see  the  reason  of  clinging  stubbornly  to  the  theory 
of  unlimited  sovereignty  and  equality  between  the  States  in 
International  Law,  when  international  life  knows  neither  unlimited 
sovereignty  nor  equal  States.  The  Great  Powers  limit  each 
other's  sovereignty  reciprocally,  and  the  small  Powers  only 
possess  that  degree  of  sovereignly  granted  them  by  the  great 
Power,  or  the  group  of  Great  Powers,  under  whose  protection 
they  stand. 
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Naturally,  this  reciprocal  limiting  influence  of  the  Great  Powers 
and  the  influence  of  the  Great  Powers  on  the  small  Powers 
relate  only  to  those  actions  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
in  which  the  limiting  Power  has  an  interest.  Thus,  they  relate 
to  foreign  policy,  to  economical  questions,  to  the  treatment  of 
foreigners;  they  do  not  relate  to  the  determination  of  the  age 
of  majority  or  other  such  questions  of  Private  Law. 

It  must,  however,  again  be  remarked  that  the  Powers  were 
short-sighted  in  determining  the  cases  where  influence  ought 
to  have  been  exercised,  for  they  refrained  from  intervention  in 
numerous  questions  which,  through  being  incorrectly  dealt  with 
aroused  discontent  in  the  State  and  accelerated  the  out-break 
of  war.  Widely-spread  discontent  among  the  population  is  a 
sign  of  disease  in  the  State's  organism.  But  disease  in  the 
individual  States  endangers  the  health  of  the  whole  body  of 
States.  The  odour  of  decay  attracts  those  who  are  always 
ready  to  attack.  For  the  removal  of  dead  States  and  the 
extinction  of  diseased  States,  the  healthy  States  can  employ  the 
instrument  of  war,  and  that  alone ;  to  no  State,  however,  is  the 
employment  of  this  instrument  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  theory  of  international  jurists  with  regard  to  sovereign- 
ty is  founded  not  on  a  correct  observation  of  the  relation  of 
the  States  to  each  other,  but  on  the  doctrines  of  along-departed 
generation  of  jurists.  If  a  conflict  arises  between  two  States, 
the  diplomats  interested  in  settling  the  conflict  never  investigate 
which  State  has  the  task  of  regulating  the  question  in  dispute 
according  to  its  pleasure,  but  consider  what  are  the  chances  of 
a  war  against  the  Power  which  is  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  and  what  are  the  minimum  concessions  under 
which  war  could  be  avoided.  If  what  the  international  jurists 
assert  with  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  true, 
International  Law  would  have  to  determine  all  the  law-rela- 
tions from  which  disputes  can  arise,  furthermore,  the  Power  to 
whose  jurisdiction  the  decision  in  the  dispute  belongs,  and 
finally  it  would  have  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  decision 
of  the  competent  Power  should  be  binding  on  all  the  other  Powers. 


No  such  regulation  exists  in  international  law. 

Writers  tell  us  that  every  State  has  unlimited  power  in 
arranging  its  internal  affairs,  but  not  one  writer  defines  what 
he  understands  under  the  term  "  internal  affair",  and  what  are 
the  norms  which  distinguish  internal  from  external  affairs. 
England  demanded  from  the  Boers  the  franchise  for  the  Uitlanders ; 
Austria  and  Hungary  demanded  from  the  Serbian  authorities 
certain  police  measures  and  the  supervision  of  those  measures. 
The  determination  of  the  franchise,  the  police  law  and  its 
administration  are  internal  affairs,  but  still  they  become  foreign 
affairs  when  they  dispositions  of  the  State  offend  the  interest 
of  other  States.  *  Nothing  is  outside,  nothing  is  inside;  what 
is  outside  is  also  inside",  said  Goethe.  This  is  a  true  assertion 
in  international  life,  where  every  internal  affair  can  become 
an  external  affair,  and.  where  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
every  such  transformation  that  the  power  to  settle  the  affair 
slips  from  the  State  and  passes  into  the  hand  of  those  powers 
(inner  and  outer  States)  which  are  interested  in  the  affair. 
Internal  affair  and  external  affair,  therefore,  are  expressions 
which  do  not  denote  any  intrinsic  difference,  but  a  distinction 
depending  on  the  Powers  interested  in  the  matter  in  question. 

Every  affair  in  which  only  the  State  itself  is  interested  is  an 
internal  affair,  where- as  every  affair  in  which  an  outside  State 
is  also  interested  is  a  foreign  affair. 

Any  act  of  the  home  Legislature,  any  judgment  of  an  inland 
Court,  becomes  a  foreign  affair  if  the  Law  or  the  judgment 
offends  the  interest  of  a  foreign  State  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  State  worth  while. 
In  a  word,  the  jurisdictions  of  individual  States  are  not 
separated,  for  the  legal  effect  of  the  State's  determination  cease, 
the  internal  affair  becomes  external,  in  so  far  as  the  measures 
taken  for  settling  the  affair  damage  the  interests  of  a  foreign 
Power. 

A  consequence  of  the  transformation  from  internal  to  external 
affair,  is,  that  the  matter  is  no  longer  subject  to  settlement  by 
the  authorities  with  the  employment  of  rules  of  law,  but  by 
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politicians,  acting  arbitrarily.  If  I  have  a  claim  against  a 
fellow  citizen,  I  assert  my  right  before  the  court,  the  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  Law  duly  commences  and  continues  until  it 
ends  with  the  judgment  declared  by  the  court  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  law.  Every  detail  of  the  procedure  is  regulated, 
the  authorities  are  bound  by  Law  to  the  observance  of  fixed 
rules  and  the  entire  procedure  can  be  instituted  by  an  act  of 
the  individual.  No  one  can  by  violence  hinder  the  individual 
in  the  assertion  of  his  right.  If  I  have  a  claim  against  a  foreign 
State,  and  the  claim  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  brought  forward 
in  a  court  of  the  foreign  State,  I  can  announce  my  claim  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  my  own  country.  The 
Ministry  will  decide  whether  my  claim  is  to  be  made  good, 
or  not,  and  in  deciding  will  be  guided,  not  only  by  its  judgment 
as  to  the  justice  of  my  claims,  but  by  other  practical  considera- 
tions also. 

Thus,  relations  of  foreign  policy  may  make  it  desirable  for 
a  State  not  to  offend,  or  to  offend,  the  susceptibilities  of  another 
State  by  raising  claims  against  it ;  a  small  Power  may,  at  most, 
invite  the  attention  of  its  protecting  Great  Power  to  some 
injustice  suffered  by  one  of  its  citizens,  and  the  Great  Power 
will  enforce  with  energetic  words  the  fulfilment  of  its — citizen 
possibly  unfounded  claimed  against  a  small  power. 

The  internal  affair  has  become  a  foreign  affair,  the  case  has 
passed  away  from  the  system  of  Law  into  Anarchy—into  Anarchy 
where  the  right  of  the  stronger  rules. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  international  jurists  cling  to  the  doctrine 
of  sovereignty  built  up  by  legists,  the  settlement  of  any 
question  between  States  involving  the  interests  of  several  States 
will  be  made  according  to  the  actual  relations  of  strength 
existing  among  the  interested  States  at  the  time  of  settlement.  The 
doctrine  of  the  jurists  is  only  calculated  to  conceal  the  situation. 

The  correct  determination  of  the  facts  postulates  the  substi- 
tution of  a  system  of  law  in  place  of  anarchy.  From  the 
solidarity  of  the  States  there  follows  the  right  of  the  whole 
body  of  States  to  demand  and  realize  such  an  arrangement  of 
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State  frontiers  and  internal  affairs  as  shall  correspond  With  the 
interest  of  the  whole  body. 

If  it  is  desired  to  adhere  to  the  customary  terminology,  the 
same  can  be  expressed  by  saying  that  not  the  individual  State 
is  sovereign,  but  the  whole  body  of  States. 

This  solidarity  of  the  States  and  the  necessity  of  intervention 
were  recognized  at  the  Vienna  Conference  by  Metternich  and 
also  by  Gertz;  these  excellent  principles,  however,  were  ex- 
ploited in  practise  for  the  realization  of  class  interests. 

The  doctrine  of  the  nations'  right  to  self-determination  is  in 
reality  nothing  else  than  the  determination  of  the  subject  en- 
titled to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights.  One  doctrine — that 
which  speaks  of  sovereignty— says  that  the  State  has  an  un- 
limited right  to  arrange  its  own  affairs;  the  other  doctrine--- 
that  which  speaks  of  national  self-determination  right — says 
that  the  possessor  of  this  unlimited  power  is  the  nation.  The 
doctrine  of  sovereignty  always  contained  a  function  which  re- 
ferred to  the  possessor  of  sovereignty  18).  Thus,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Legists,  sovereignty  was  derived  from  God 
and  the  earthly  possessor  was  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor.  After- 
wards, the  more  liberal  legists  as,  Althusius  and  his  followers, 
taught  that  the  State  is  based  on  a  contract  of  the  citizens  of  the 
nation  and  the  parties  to  the  contract  are  the  possessors  of  the 
sovereignty.  The  teaching  of  Althusius  acquired  such  force  in 
the  public  consciousness  that,  after  a  certain  time,  his  opponents 
could  only  advance  their  views  by  accepting  the  theory  of 
an  original  contract  and,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
rights  of  the  Ruler,  adding  to  the  original  contract  still  another 
contract  in  which  the  people  unreservedly  transferred  their  right 
to  the  King.  If  therefore  we  do  not  recognize  that  such  a 
sovereign  jurisdiction  exists,  we  cannot  recognize  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  a  jurisdiction  is  the  nation. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  existence  of  mankind,  it  follows 
that  every  nation  is  bound  to  recognize  the  limitation  imposed 
on  the  satisfying  of  its  own  egoistic  interests.  Every  nation 
is  bound  to  live  within  such  boundaries  and  under  such  con- 
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stitutional  rules  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  nations 
shall  determine. 

International  Law,  like  every  other  law,  can  be  based  only 
on  the  obligation  of  individuals,  and  not  on  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals. 

International  Law,  like  every  other  law,  must  be  rendered 
complete  by  means  of  a  tribunal  which  shall  be  capable  of 
compelling  the  individuals  to  perfom  their  obligations. 

The  coming  Peace  Conference  must  be  imbued  with  the  thought 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  nations.  It  is  not  possible  to  unite 
mankind  into  one  State,  to  subject  the  different  peoples  and 
nations  to  the  same  rule  of  law.  Therefore,  the  solidarity  of  the 
nations  cannot  find  expression  in  the  same  way  as  the  solida- 
rity of  men  belonging  to  a  nation  is  expressed.  The  historical 
past  separated  mankind  into  different  States,  and  these  diffe- 
rent States  will  compete  one  with  the  other  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  just  as  they  competed  before  the  war.  The  dif- 
ferent past  of  the  States  and  their  different  interests  will  prevent 
their  union  to  form  one  States.  Nevertheless,  the  solidarity  of 
the  nations  must  come  to  expression  at  the  Peace  Conference 
in  that  there  shall  be  assigned  to  every  State  boundaries  within 
which  it  will  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  hostile  and  unlawful 
attacks  and  within  which  there  will  exist  the  possibilities  for 
the  nation's  economical  development.  The  solidarity  must  find 
expression  in  that  the  non-homogeneous  nations  shall  acquire 
a  Constitution  which  will  render  it  possible  for  the  different 
nationalities  to  live  together  in  tranquility.  Nations  living  to- 
gether in  harmony  within  boundaries  suitable  for  defence  are 
the  strongest  guarantees  of  peace. 

Moreover,  it  follows  from  the  solidarity  of  mankind  that, 
with  the  determination  of  frontiers  and  constitutions,  the  work 
of  the  Conference  is  not  yet  ended.  It  has  to  assure  the  right 
of  the  whole  body  of  States  to  supervise  the  fulfilment  of  com- 
mands and  to  enforce  the  commands;  in  one  word,  it  has  to 
regulate  intervention. 

The  mason,   the   carpenter,  the  smith — every  artisan  learns 
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from  his  master  in  the  time  of  apprenticeship,  brick-laying,  plan 
ing,  etc.  in  short,  the  rules  of  his  trade.  Thus  are  handed 
down  the  rules  of  the  trade  from  generation  to  generation. 
Every  epoch  naturally  produces  master- men  who,  through  a 
happy  idea  or  chance  observation,  recognize  that  one  or  the 
other  of  their  tools  can  be  replaced  by  a  better  tool.  So  we 
find  men  in  every  age  who,  knowingly  or  instinctively,  substi- 
tute a  more  practical  grip  or  movement  for  the  grip  or  move- 
ment they  learned  from  their  masters.  These  improved  tools, 
these  better  grips  and  movements  sometimes  disappeared  with 
the  master,  but  sometimes  they  were  spread  by  the  masters's 
pupils  throughout  the  trade.  The  rules  of  the  craft  are  formed 
as  a  result  of  accident  or  chance,  and  it  is  chance,  which 
changes  and  improves  these  rules.  Thus,  there  is  an  evolution 
which  proceeds  in  conformity  with  Darwin's  Law;  suitable 
changes  caused  by  chance,  that  is,  changes  which  facilitate  labour 
or  make  labour  more  effective,  are  inherited,  and  those  who  are 
equipped  with  these  more  suitably  changed  appliances  supersede 
those  who  are  not  able  to  acquire  them.  The  defect  in  this 
system  of  development  is,  that  progress  depends  upon  chance, 
and  that  the  progress  is  attended  with  destruction  of  those  who 
fail  to  recognize  and  acquire  the  suitably-changed  appliances. 
Taylor,  an  American  engineer,  was  the  first  to  recognize  that 
the  rules  of  crafts  are  determined  by  chance,  and  that  it  is  by 
chance  that  better  rules  are  promulgated  in  practise.  Recog- 
nizing this,  Taylor  19)  attempted  to  substitute  scientific  know- 
ledge and  thought  in  place  of  the  improving  effect  of  chance, 
and  conscious  teaching  and  exercise  in  the  place  of  chance 
promulgation. 

Every  craftsman  must  accomplish  a  certain  work,  with  a 
certain  given  organism,  capable  of  certain  movements  only; 
hence,  the  determination  of  those  movements  by  which  the 
given  organism  can  accomplish  the  given  work  most  effectively, 
is  a  question  of  science.  It  is  a  question  of  science  which 
can  be  solved  by  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
mechanics  and  the  human  organism.  These  most  effective 
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movements  must  be  practised  by  the  craftsmen  until  they 
become  automatic  movements,  that  is,  movements  effected 
without  thought.  Thus,  by  means  of  scientific  investigations 
were  determined  for  the  stone-mason  the  rules  and  most  appro- 
priate tools  of  his  craft,  and  the  result  was  that,  under  the 
new  system,  a  workman  was  able  to  do  three  times  as  much 
work  in  one  day  as  he  could  do  in  the  same  time  under  the 
old  system.  In  the  development  of  the  crafts,  scientific  thought 
was  substituted  for  chance,  and  conscious  exercise  for  obser- 
vation and  attention.  The  object  of  Taylor's  economical  system 
was  to  replace  craftsmen's  rules  and  their  unsystematized 
experiences,  the  result  of  casual  events,  by  rules  based  on 
scientific  observation  and  thought. 

The  Taylorian  system,  in  such  a  sense,  would  be  highly 
necessary  also  in  politics.  It  would  be  highly  necessary  for 
the  politicians  in  every  State  to  strive  to  free  themselves  from 
what  is  called  national  tradition,  and  to  substitute  the  results 
of  scientific  observation  and  experiment  for  the  thoughts  and 
experiences  of  the  past.  Perhaps  this  idea  would  be  more 
correctly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  traditions  of  the  past 
should  be  put  through  the  sieve  of  science,  and  only  that 
part  retained  which  is  based  on  adequate  observation  and 
correct  judgment.  What  is  more  characteristic  of  the  art  of 
politics  than  the  independence  which  it  has  been  able  to  pre- 
serve free  from  scientific  thought  up  to  our  days?  If  we  read 
what  leading  politicians  have  said  during  the  present  war,  and 
compare  it  with  what  was  said  before  them  during  other  wars, 
we  obtain  a  sorrowful  picture  of  immutability.  Recent  decades 
have  added  materially  to  our  knowledge,  have  entirely  changed 
our  views  of  man  and  his  psychological  life,  and  in  spite  of 
all  they  still  speak  on  the  forum  as  they  always  spoke.  The 
Democrats  repeat  the  conclusions  of  Rousseau  concerning  free- 
will and  the  will  of  the  masses,  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
accepting,  as  premises,  false  views  of  the  origin  of  Man  and 
of  the  State.  Their  opponents,  with  the  same  insignificant 
variation,  repeat  other  ancient  doctrines,  truly  as  if  the  sue- 
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another  form  of  the  same  Chinese  praying-machine. 

Naturally,  under  the  political  Taylorian  system  I  do  not 
mean  the  fabrication  of  sublime  plans  for  the  realization  of 
which  other  politicians,  men  of  other  feelings  are  required  than 
such  as  live  in  our  times;  I  mean  a  Science  which  is  based 
on  a  correct  doctrine  of  man's  psychology  and  oil  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  people  of  one's  own  country. 

The  economical  Taylorian  system  determines,  with  the  help 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  organism,  which  of 
those  movements,  conceivably  capable  of  performing"  a  certain 
work,  is  the  most  efficient,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
least  loss  of  energy.  Similarly  the  political  Taylorian  system 
would  have  to  determine,  through  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  nations,  those  forms  of  State  which  of  all  possible  forms  are 
the  most  efficient,  that  is,  give  rise  to  the  minium  of  discontent. 
In  both  cases  the  question  is  one  of  actions;  the  rules  of  the 
craft,  just  as  the  rules  of  public  law,  demand  of  men  a  certain 
conduct,  that  is  action  and  abstention  from  action,  as  the  result 
of  which  a  certain  definite  object  to  be  attained.  In  both  cases 
the  problem  is  to  choose  from  the  modes  of  conduct  which 
may  be  adaptable  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  object,  that 
mode  which  is  attended  with  the  smallest  loss  of  energy,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  dissatisfaction. 
Naturally,  the  task  of  the  political  Taylorian  system  is  much 
more  complicated  than  that  of  the  economical,  for  the  modes 
of  conduct  which  it  regulates  depend  rather  on  the  memories 
than  on  the  body's  organism,  and  yet  the  two  tasks  are  alike 
and  relate  to  the  determination  of  the  conduct  most  suitable 
to  the  attainment  of  certain  objects  with  certain  given  instru- 
ments. 

*The  self-determination  of  the  nations  shall  decide  the  bound- 
aries of  the  States".  This  is  a  doctrine  inherited  from  the  past, 
which  entrusts  to  the'  individual  nations  the  settlement  of  a 
question  in  which  the  whole  comity  of  States  is  interested,  en- 
trusts it  to  the  popular  or  rational  will  constructed  by  the 
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philosophers  of  the  XVIII  Century  within  the  different  nations. 
Opposed  to  this,  let  us  write  that  the  right  of  determining 
the  boundaries  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  nations,  and  this 
determination  must  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  scientific  thought 
and  observation. 

It  is  natural  that  the  scientific  work  can  begin  only  after 
the  signification  of  the  boundary  has  been  duly  established. 
The  boundary  is  the  line  which  separates  States,  and  it  has 
military  and  economical  significance.  The  first  task  therefore 
would  be  to  discover,  by  means  of  scientific  research,  the  ideal 
military  and  economical  boundaries. 

From  past  experiences  and  certain  geometrical  considerations 
it  would  be  possible  to  establish  with  regard  to  the  military 
boundaries  that 

a.  natural  obstacles  are  the  most  suitable, 

b.  short    lines,    that   is,    the    straight,   shortest  connections 
between  two  points,  are  the  most  efficient,  and 

c.  the   least   possible    frontier-line  is  desirable,  that  is,  for 
example,  the  nearer  the  territory  of  the  State  approaches 
the  form  of  a  circle  and  the  less  it  approaches  a  quadri- 
lateral form,  so  much  the  better,  since  the  periphery  of  the 
circle  is  less  than  that  of  the  square,  the  quadrilateral,  etc. 

The  rational  considerations  are  confirmed  also  by  historical 
experiences  which,  as  it  seems,  indicate  that  unfavourable 
boundaries  either  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  State  or  to  the 
formation  of  a  State  with  a  strongly  military  character.  The 
history  of  Prussia  provides  us  with  a  typical  example  of  a 
strong  military  formation. 

Metternich  speaking  of  Prussia,  says  that  the  country,  since 
1740,  always  had  a  disproportionate  number  of  soldiers.  What 
were  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  in  1740?  The  country  was  cut 
into  two  parts,  and  the  long  frontiers  of  these  two  parts  scarcely 
afforded  any  protection.  In  the  course  of  the  XVIII  Century 
Prussia  secured  a  connecting  bond  between  its  two  separate 
parts  and  began  to  assume  a  more  massive  form.  Its  boun- 
dary-lines were  still  unfavourable,  for  they  were  very  extended, 
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and  open  valleys  led  into  its  territory.  Accordingly,  the  ten- 
dency towards  improving  the  boundary  continued  to  exist,  and 
operated  powerfully  in  1815,  for  example,  when  the  Prussian 
diplomats  desired  to  acquire  Saxony  and  extend  south  ward-in- 
the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  Prussia  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  territory  of  Saxony  in  1815,  and  the  country's 
frontiers  began  to  assume  not  the  circular,  but  the  quadrilateral 
form.  They  remained  unfavourable,  that  is,  unfavourable  for 
Prussia,  since  that  country  had  to  maintain  a  great  military  force 
to  defend  the  long  frontier-lines.  They  were  unfavourable  to  the 
neighbours,  for  the  Southern  boundaries  touched  and  closed  in  the 
other  parts  of  Germany.  It  was  this  system  of  tangent  boundary- 
lines  which  led  finally  to  the  occupation  of  Alsace  and  to  the 
union  of  Germany.  A  similarly  unfavourable  picture  is  obtained 
of  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  if  we  regard  the  Map.  This  lowland 
country  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  Polish  race  so  long 
as  it  remained  stronger  than  the  Germans,  who  could  attack 
it  from  three  sides  (Pommerama,  Silesia  and  Prussia),  and  stronger 
than  the  Russians  who  closed  in  it  on  the  East.  This  country, 
after  it  had  ceded  a  part  to  Russia  by  the  Peace  of  Andrussov, 
in  1667,  could  no  longer  keep  the  remainder  intact  and  had 
to  cede  to  the  Germans  a  favourable  frontier  position  on  the 
West.  Similarly,  the  Russians  had  a  favourable  position  on 
the  East.  After  1667  the  Russians  stood  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dnieper,  on  its  upper  and  lower  course.  The  river  and  the 
valleys  of  its  tributaries  were  open  to  the  Russians.  It  truth, 
we  must  believe  that  in  the  one  case,  in  the  case  of  Prussia, 
the  organism  was  strong  enough  to  create  militarism  as  a 
compensation  for  bad  boundaries  and  to  defend  the  boundaries, 
and  in  the  other  case,  the  non-existence  of  this  compensation 
was  the  cause  of  the  country's  disgintegration. 

With  all  this,  it  is  clear  I  wish  only  to  express  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  nature  of  the  boundaries  and  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  State ;  I  wish  to  say  that  the  weakness 
of  their  frontiers  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  Prussia's 
military  development  and  of  the  partition  of  Poland. 
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However,  I  do  not  in  any  case  wish  to  assert  that  the  bound- 
ary is  the  sole  cause  of  militarism  or  that  the  only  consequence 
of  the  bad  boundary  is  dissolution  of  the  State.  Between  the 
State's  territory  and  its  inhabitants,  between  the  protection  of 
the  State's  territory  from  foreign  foes  on  the  one  hand  its 
population  on  the  other,  there  exists  a  relation  which  Hertwig 
calls  "directe  Bewirkung",  direct  influence,  which  conducts 
finally  either  to  adaptability  or  to  non-adaptability  in  short, 
to  destruction. 

With  regard  to  boundaries,  I  wished  to  point  to  that  condition 
of  adaptability  which  the  exaggerated  nationalism  of  our  days 
does  not  take  into  consideration.  The  name  of  adaptability 
is,  as  I  have  said,  history.  History,  all  the  results  of  which 
those  people  desire  to  reform  who  desire  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  community  of  language  and  alleged 
common-origin,  on  nationality.  Is  this  alleged  common-origin 
indeed  such  a  strong  bond  of  union  that  after  150  years  of 
separate  destiny,  after  a  separate  process  of  adaptation  during 
8  generations,  the  Poles  still  form  one  uniform  race?  Or,  does 
there  exist  any  votary  of  the  nationality  idea  so  blinded  as  to 
believe  that,  after  a  separated  destiny  of  1000  years,  the  Czech- 
Slovaks  and  Moravians  still  form  a  unit  ?  But,  is  it  all  possible 
to  separate  these  two  principles  of  adaptability  and  origin  one 
from  the  other?  I  think  not,  for  separate  process  of  adaptation 
with  the  ancestors  signifies  separate  origin  with  their  descendants, 
It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  this  criticism,  for  the  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  cherished  by  the  Czechs  and  the  Serbs,  two 
races  most  strongly  impregnated  with  the  desire  for  power, 
can  endure  no  sort  of  scientific  criticism. 

The  International  Conference  which  truly  desires  peace,  must 
attend  to  the  determination  of  the  frontiers.  Within  strong 
frontiers  live  peaceful  nations  ;  weak  frontiers  invite  attack  and 
create  militarism. 

Speaking  of  the  geographical  structure  of  Hungary  Louis 
Loczy  says  21):  H  Approaching  the  Western  frontiers  of  Hungary, 
the  Central  Alps  abruptly  come  to  an  end,  but  they  send  out 
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the  former  merging  in  the  Carpathian  range,  the  latter  in  the 
Karst  plateaus  of  the  Dinarides.  Whereas  the  flat,  wooded 
mountains  of  the  Karst  stretch  through  the  whole  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  the  Northern  branch  of  the  Alps  runs  in  the  Carpathians 
in  the  form  of  three  parts  of  a  circle  and,  winding  in  a  semi- 
circle towards  the  passes  of  the  Lower  Danube,  merges  in  what 
is  understood,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  the 
Balkan  moun tain-ran ge".  "The  line  of  isolated  mountains  in 
Serbia  touches  this  semi-circular  arc  tangentially.  Thus,  the 
extended  arms  of  the  Alps  everywhere  embrace  the  territory 
of  Hungary  and  enclose  a  basin  of  the  Third  Age  containing 
an  area  of  300.000  Square  kilometers.  The  mountain-ring  here 
designated  joins  Hungary  in  all  natural  properties  to  Central 
Europe,  as  a  sort  of  wedge.  The  neighbouring  Northern  and 
Southern  regions  possess  scarcely  any  geographical  peculiarities, 
and  these  are  only  faintly  perceptible  on  and  within  the  mountain 
belt" 

The  boundaries  of  Hungary  on  the  North  and  East  coincide 
with  these  mountains  which  enclose  this  great  basin  of  the  Third 
Age.     In   the   West   and   South,  however,  this  basin  extends 
beyond   the   frontiers   of  the  country.     Again  quoting  Loczy: 
"  Towards   the  West  it  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  in   the  valleys  of  the  Mura  and  Drava,  and  forms  bays 
far  to   the   South,    to  the  Verbasz-Bosna,  Drina  arid  Kolubar, 
and  notably  the  plain  of  the  Morava"  22).     On  the  North  and 
East  the  boundaries  of  Hungary  coincide  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  natural  unit,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  these  have 
always  remained  unchanged  in  the  course  of  Hungary's  historical 
past     (Maps  i  &  2).     The  country  itself  in  its  mightiest  epoch 
expanded  towards  the  South,  and  its  enemies  could  only  attack 
it  in  the   West   and  the  South.     When  the  Turks  broke  the 
country's  unity  in  the  South,  there  followed  an  era  of  wars,  and 
neither  part  could  hold  the  inner  boundary,  but  this  series  of  wars 
came  to  an  end  when  the  country  passed  as  a  united  territory 
under  the  sway  of  the  Habsburgs. 
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These  natural  boundaries  of  Hungary,  in  the  North  and  East, 
the  Czechs  wish  to  break  up  by  the  annexation  of  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Slovaks,  The  realization  of  this  scheme  would 
be  nothing  else  than  sacrificing  good  boundaries  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  bad  boundaries. 

According  to  the  scheme,  the  Czech-Slovak  State  will  be  in 
the  shape  of  a  long  narrow  quadrilateral  which  the  Germans 
will  press  towards  Hungary,  and  thus  to  the  peaceful  incorporation 
of  Hungary  as  a  whole.  The  Czech-Slovak  Frontiers  contain 
the  germs  of  a  future  war.  I  repeat  Loczy's  description  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Third  Period  of  Geological  formation :  this 
basin  forms  a  unit,  and  the  overwhelming  part  of  this  unit 
belongs  and  remains  to  Hungary,  and  the  country  is  cut  off 
from  the  southern  outlying  part  of  this  unit  by  the  Danube 
and  the  Drava.  This  territory  is  a  unit,  by  nature,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  historical  past. 

At  Congresses  in  past  times,  there  was  not  much  talk  of  the 
determination  of  boundaries— which  indeed  was  very  natural, 
for  the  object  was  always  so  to  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the 
enemy  Power  that  it  should  remain  a  weak  State,  dependent 
on  its  neighbours.  The  discussions  relating  to  boundaries  took 
place  only  in  the  different  Cabinets  and  behind  closed  doors. 

It  would  be,  at  all  events,  a  noble  task  to  establish  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  State's  vitality,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  detailed  research  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  establish 
them  with  universal  truths.  It  is,  however,  impossible  not. to 
decide  as  to  the  validity  of  proof  drawn  from  experiences  of  the 
past,  and  for  centuries  the  States  now  in  existence  have  given 
proofs  of  their  economical  vitality.  Indeed,  we  may  continue,  and 
say  that,  the  older  the  history  of  any  economy,  the  greater  its 
development,  so  much  more  probable  it  is  that  the  economy  can 
only  exist  as  a  unit,  and  will,  if  broken  up  into  parts,  lose  its 
vitality.  If  we  cut  primitive  animal  organisms  into  parts  of 
suitable  size,  the  parts  will  continue  to  live  separately,  but  in 
the  case  of  developed  organisms,  the  part  amputated  always  dies, 
and  if  the  amputated  part  is  too  great,  the  part  from  which  it  is 
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cut  likewise  perishes.  This  is  a  consideration  which  must  admonish 
us  to  the  exercise  of  caution  in  all  processes  of  dissection. 

It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
economical  frontiers,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  sea- 
port and  of  the  route  leading  to  the  sea.  Fiume  and  the  assu- 
rance of  a  connection  with  Fiume  signifies,  for  Hungary,  in- 
dependence from  her  immediate  neighbours,  and  this  independence 
is  the  greatest  guarantee  for  prosperity  in  the  present  economical 
system,  based  as  it  is  on  free  competition. 

But,  in  the  International  sense  of  the  term,  only  actual  pos- 
session signifies  guarantee.  England  would  not  be  content  if 
its  right  to  the  Suez  Canal,  nor  America  if  its  right  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  were  guaranteed  by  treaty,  but  each  State  clings 
to  the  actual  possession  of  the  territory  bounding  the  canal  in 
which  it  is  interested.  The  great  friends  of  the  Slavs  who 
wish  to  secure  a  permanent  peace  with  a  strong  Northern  and 
strong  Southern  Slav  State,  do  not  wish  to  secure  the  connect- 
ion between  the  Czech-Slovak  and  Jugo-Slav  countries  by 
treaty  with  Hungary,  but  by  taking  possession  of  a  part  of 
Hungary  to  form  a  corridor  of  connection  between  the  two 
countries.  This  immature  plan,  with  its  States  confined  between 
impossible  boundaries,  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation  (payage,  etc)  is  not  equal 
in  value  with  actual  possession,  for  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation, 
according  to  its  nature,  cannot  always  be  enforced  even  when 
there  exist  for  this  purpose  courts  endowed  with  the  necessary 
authority.  This  is  especially  true  of  obligations  which  demand 
a  complicated  variety  of  actions,  and  the  due  performance  of 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  controlled.  Thus,  performances 
which  depend  on  the  good- faith  of  the  debtor  always  give  him 
a  power  over  the  creditor.  A  very  appropriate  example  is  the 
use  of  a  certain  line  of  railway  on  the  basis  of  payage.  How 
many  means  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  debtor  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  the  traffic  of  trains  for  warding  Hungarian 
goods !  Suitable  economical  boundaries,  therefore,  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  actual  possession  of  the  port  and  of  the  road  to  it. 

12 
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If  now  we  had  the  task  of  cutting  up  Europe  in  this  way 
into  parts  according  to  ideal  boundaries,  the  question  would 
necessarily  arise  as  to  what  extent  these  ideal  boundaries  are 
attainable,  taking  into  consideration  the  history  of  the  peoples 
inhabiting  Europe,  together  with  the  bonds  ot  language  and 
nationality.  In  constructing  these  ideal  boundaries,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reckon  with  historical  and  nationality  moments. 
History  denotes  the  result  of  development,  denotes  the  Nation 
in  its  present  state  of  formation,  the  Nation  as  the  result  of  a 
prolonged  process  of  adaptability.  Nationality,  as  compared 
with  the  Nation,  is  likewise  development,  likewise  the  result 
of  a  process  of  adaptability — and  indeed  a  process  of  adapta- 
bility which  shows  that  the  Nation  could  not  assimilate  every 
race  inhabiting  its  territory,  and  that  the  different  races  pre- 
served their  distinctive  qualities,  developed  these  qualities  and 
appeared  in  the  form  of  separate  units.  After  this  manipulation, 
we  might  get  those  boundaries  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  and  its  nationalities,  would  be  best  suited  for  realization. 

But,  after  this  procedure,  we  shall  at  once  clearly  perceive 
also  the  defects  of  these  boundaries;  we  shall  see  that,  in  one 
place,  the  military  defence  is  weak,  in  another,  an  indepen- 
dent nationality  has  been  torn  asunder ;  in  short,  we  shall  see 
where  and  to  what  extent  the  different  States  must  trust  to 
international  protection  for  their  actual  boundaries,  we  shall  see 
the  counter-equivalent  suitable  for  the  compensation  of  the  defect 
Thus,  the  weak  military  boundaries  can  be  strengthened,  and 
they  can  be  strengthened  with  increased  effect  if  the  Interna- 
tional Treaty  allows  only  the  weaker  of  the  neighbouring 
States  to  fortify  its  frontier.  The  rights  of  nationalities  living 
together  with  strange  races  can  be  assured,  and  likewise 
economical  disadvantages  can  be  remedied  by  means  of  Inter- 
national Agreement. 

If  now  we  regard  the  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  na- 
tionalities in  Hungary  and  the  neighbouring  States,  we  see  that, 
after  all,  the  historical  boundaries  are  the  best  boundaries.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Czech-Slovak  State  I  have  analysed  above. 
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The  boundaries  of  the  Roumanian  State  would  be  weakened 
by  its  union  with  the  Roumanian-inhabited  districts  of  Hun- 
gary. This  Roumania,  which  would  have  to  be  considered 
as  a  unit,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Carpathians.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  defend  the  Transylvanian  part,  with 
its  strong  Hungarian  irredenta,  against  the  enemy's  attack 
on  the  plain-land  frontiers,  more  especially  also  because  only 
a  loose  connection  could  be  maintained  between  the  two 
separate  parts;  and  Hungary,  broken  up  into  many  parts, 
would  extend  without  natural  boundaries  on  the  plain — on 
that  plain  which  would  henceforth  be  the  battle-ground  of 
many  nationalities  striving  for  the  hegemony  on  Hungarian 
territory.  If  therefore  it  appears  possible  to  realize  the  historical 
boundary  as  being  the  best  boundary,  it  is  necessary  to  esta- 
blish that  there  exist  nationalities  within  the  periphery  of  the 
nation  for  whose  protection  it  is  necessary  to  provide. 

The  question  which  we  bring  forward  relates  to  the  determin- 
ation of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  must  gurantee  to 
everyone  the  possibility  of  development.  It  must  guarantee 
to  everyone  the  possibility  of  a  free  development  of  intellectual 
and  econimocal  energy.  The  hindrance  opposed  to  the  display 
of  energy  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  discontent 80). 

In  the  present  state  of  the  social  and  economical  sciences 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  more  than  that  the  employment 
of  energy  is  best  assured  by  a  Constitution  which  guarantees 
equal  liberties  to  the  individuals  without  regard  to  their  nation- 
ality. At  present  we  regard  that  Constitution  as  ideal  which, 
at  the  start  of  free  competition,  guarantees  an  equal  place  to 
the  competitors  without  taking  into  consideration  the  individual 
circumstances. 

The  different  provisions  of  such  a  Constitution — they  have 
been  proclaimed  for  more  than  100  years — are  so  well-know 
that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them. 

By  compulsion  we  break  away  from  the  political  Taylorian 
system  and  cling  to  the  tradition  of  the  past.  By  compulsion, 
because  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute  better  and  more 
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efficient  doctrines  in  the  place  of  inherited  doctrines ;  to  determine 
all  those  objects  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  Constitution  to 
satisfy ;  to  investigate  all  those  procedures  which  could  lead  to 
the  satisfaction  of  these  objects  without  regard  to  the  racial 
and  individual  history  of  men,  and,  finally,  to  select  from  these 
procedures  that  one  which  is  the  most  suitable,  the  most  efficient. 
These  are  tasks  which  demand  for  their  solution  the  labour  of 
generations  of  men.  However,  I  very  much  doubt  if  *  Liberty", 
the  liberty  of  speech,  of  teaching,  etc.  is  the  best  remedy  of 
the  evils,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  only  use  u  Liberty"  as 
a  general  remedy  when  our  science  leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 
We  recommend  Liberty  with  that  deliberation  which  impels 
the  physician,  in  serious  cases  of  sickness,  to  entrust  the  cure 
to  the  force  of  Nature,  when  Science  provides  him  with  no 
means  of  coping  with  the  malacty. 

From  Social  Science  based  on  a  knowledge  of  Man,  we 
await  progress,  a  Science  which  will  decide  the  force  of  this 
statement  made  so  often  during  the  last  100  years.  Accordingly, 
equal  rights  and  equal  liberties  would  have  to  be  guaranteed 
to  everyone  of  the  nationalities  living  within  the  historical 
boundaries  of  Hungary.  In  other  words,  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  1868  would  have  to  be  realized  in  practice. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Nationality  Law  would  not, 
however,  denote  a  settlement  of  the  Constitution  question.  The 
contents  of  Constitutional  Law  are  not  exhausted  by  assuring  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  but  this  Law  determines  also  the  authori- 
ties and  organs  which  have  the  task  of  expressing  and  executing 
the  will  of  the  State.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of  these 
authorities  and  organs  in  those  States  where  different  nation- 
alities live  together  ?  For  the  decision  of  this  question  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  two  suggestions  which  should  be  most 
seriously  taken  into  account. 

One  of  these  comes  from  Wilson,  who  in  his  work  on  wThe 
State" ,  employs  these  words :  "  Der  Weg  politischer  Entwiklung 
ist  conservative  Anpassung,  Umwandlung  alter  Gewohnung  in 
neue,  Beniitzung  alter  Mittel  fur  neue  Zwecke"  *3). 


The  other  is  from  Hamilton  who  says  in  the  "Federalist" 
that  the  existence  of  any  system  of  confederated  States  can 
only  be  secured  by  a  strong  central  government  24). 

The  two  jurists,  each  in  his  own  epoch  one  of  the  greatest 
Statesmen,  recommend  that  existing  institutions  shall  be  so 
transformed  that  the  nationalities  may  be  assured  of  due  recog- 
nition, and  that  among  existing  institutions  to  be  preserved 
shall  be  the  organs  of  the  central  government.  If  we  follow 
these  recommendations  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  Hungary  is  transformed  into  a  Confederation,  or  remains 
as  a  single  State  unit.  It  is  indifferent  because,  according  to 
these  two  recommendations,  there  would  be  necessary  both  a 
central  power  and  a  local  self-government,  and,  in  truth,  every 
unified  State,  in  which  there  are  local  self-governments,  is  a 
federation  of  separate  territories,  and  every  Confederation  which 
has  a  central  government  is  a  unified  States.  The  boundaries 
between  the  two  ideas,  Confederation  and  Unified  State,  coalesce, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  why  England,  with  so  many 
self-governing  territories,  is  a  unified  State  and  not  a  Confede- 
ration, and  why  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  Confederations  and  not  unified  States,  in  spite 
of  their  unified  central  governments  25).  In  Hungary  it  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  nationalities  by  reforming 
the  County,  the  ancient  organ  of  self-government ;  the  central- 
parliament,  in  which  all  the  nationalities  must  be  represented 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  must  be  preserved  in  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  the  nationalities. 

All  these  changes  can  be  effected  if  the  general,  secret  franchise 
is  honestly  introduced  into  the  life  of  the  State  and  the  County 
free  from  electioneering  geometry.  The  franchise  would  give 
new  life  to  these  old  institutions  and  would  make  them  adapt- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  new  aims.  The  Peace  Conference  would 
have  to  determine  the  rights  and  liberties  due  to  every  citizen 
of  the  State,  and  would  have  to  determine  that  the  local  self- 
governing  bodies  as  well  as  the  central  governing  power  are  to 
be  elected  by  general,  secret  voting. 
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Such  arrangements  as  these  would  secure  the  unity  of  the 
State  and  harmony  in  the  work  of  the  nationalities.  In  such  a 
State,  every  local  and  every  central  governing  and  executive 
organ  would  be,  as  far  as  its  personal  composition  is  concerned, 
a  faithful  copy  of  the  nationalities  composing  the  population  in 
the  governed  country  or  territory. 

The  Conference  cannot  be  satisfied  with  creating  the  rules; 
it  must  also  furnish  assurance  that  the  rules  shall  be  duly  applied. 
The  entire  Comity  of  States  must  secure  for  itself  the  right  to 
interfere  if  any  individual  State  or  government  does  not  obey 
its  commands,  and  thus  endangers  the  world's  peace.  Thus  I 
have  arrived  at  the  last  question,  and  this  question  relates  to 
the  regulation  of  the  right  of  interference  and  to  the  institutions 
for  securing  this  right. 

From  the  economical  Taylorian  system  we  have  learned  that 
the  nearer  a  process  approaches  to  the  automatic,  so  much  the 
more  does  it  function  with  freedom  from  disturbance.  The 
automaton  is  a  mechanism  which  begins  to  work  under  an 
impulse,  and  which,  since  the  functioning  of  every  part  of  the 
mechanism  is  at  the  same  time  an  impulse  which  in  its  turn 
transmits  the  effect  of  the  first  impulse  to  the  succeeding  part 
of  the  mechanism,  secures  the  wished-for  result.  Taylor  trains 
his  workmen  in  such  a-manner  that  they  respond  to  a  command 
by  executing  certain  actions  which  they  have  learned  to  perform 
without  any  further  reflection.  His  factory  is  a  great  mechanism 
in  which  every  man  is  only  a  part  of  the  machine,  and  if  the 
first  part  of  the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  every  other  part 
performs  its  own  work  in  the  prescribed  method  and  with  definite 
movements.  Truly  it  is  the  ideal  of  military  organization,  an 
ideal  which  the  organized  labour  of  our  days  has  realized,  the 
discipline  which  has  converted  conscious  action  into  automatic 
action.  Conscious  action  becomes,  like  breathing,  an  automatic 
process,  the  functioning  of  the  nerve-system,  the  brain,  the 
strained  muscles  become  similar  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  action 
and  to  the  work  of  the  smooth  muscles.  In  the  life  of  States 
also  it  is  necessary  to  make  intervention  automatic,  and  to  secure 


the  functioning  of  the  mechanism  in  response  to  the  necessary 
stimulus.  The  instance  of  automatic  functioning  in  State  life  is, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  procedure  of  the  judicature,  and  the 
commencement  of  this  procedure  is  adequately  secured,  if  the 
individual  who  suffers  a  wrong  has  the  right  to  initiate  the 
judicial  proceedings. 

The  International  Congress  must  ensure  the  effect  of  its  resolu- 
tions by  means"  of  an  International  Tribunal,  and  this  Tribunal 
must  be  such  that  not  only  the  States  can  resort  to  it  for  remedy, 
but  also  the  individual  citizens  of  the  States,  in  case  acts  are 
committed  in  contravention  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

I  repeat  that  the  preservation  of  Hungary's  historical  bound- 
aries is  called  for  by  the  precepts  of  reasons.  These  boundaries 
enclose  several  nationalities,  to  the  advantage  of  them  all,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  them  all  to  take  care  that  the  econom- 
ical and  intellectual  development  of  every  nationality  shall  be 
assured  by  the  application  of  just  and  efficient  rules.  Any  other 
solution  would  not  push  the  boundary  of  territory  governed 
by  Western  culture  further  towards  the  East,  but  would  bring 
the  boundary  of  Eastern  confusion  nearer  to  the  West.  Hun- 
gary, which  by  virtue  of  its  remarkable  geographical  configu- 
ration is  predestined  to  be  one  country,  and  which  was  one 
country  in  almost  every  period  of  its  known  history,  would 
be  transformed,  under  the  rule  of  several  countries,  into  a  battle 
field  where  the  different  races  would  contend  for  the  hegemony 
on  the  unified  territory.  In  a  word,  if  the  Conference  does 
not  assure  the  rule  on  this  territory  to  a  unified  State,  Serbs, 
Hungarians  and  Roumanians  will  after  long  strife  and  many 
battles,  arrive  at  last  to  the  formation  of  this  unified  State. 

This  nation  to  which  I  belong ;  this  nation  which  has  in  the 
end  always  realized  its  historical  tradition  against  many  a  foreign 
rule,  can  calmly  aTwait  the  decision  of  this  Congress  of  States 
which  is  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  collectivity.  Such  a 
Congress  signifies  danger  for  this  country — and  that  danger 
only  one  of  a  temporary  nature — only  if  the  Powers  taking 
part  in  it  are  led  by  selfish  interests ;  interests  which  persuade 
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those  who  are  now  strong  that  their  aims  are  best  served  by 
weak  neighbours  subject  to  their  rule.  But,  how  truly  did 
Stein  say,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon's  domination,  that  the  rule 
of  compulsion  only  endures  so  long  as  the  hand  from  which 
the  force  proceeds  is  strong.  As  in  the  human  constitution, 
so  also  in  the  State,  the  strong  hand  becomes  at  length  weakened 
by  desease  and  old-age,  and  then  arrives  the  time  of  liberation 
for  the  oppressed. 

On  the  territory  of  Austria  and  Hungary  live  various  nati- 
onalities, and  these  nationalities  cannot  be  so  separated  that 
each  of  them  shall  form  an  independent  State.  It  follows  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  from  the  prevailing  conditions  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  no  success  in  establishing  a  national 
State,  maintaining  racial  rule  on  this  territory. 

English  politicians,  who  have  had  more  experience  in  matters 
of  race  and  state-formation  than  the  politicians  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  know  well  that  on  territories  where  the  inhabitants 
are  of  several  nationalities,  a  federated  State,  or  even  a  unified 
State  can  develop,  but  never  a  national  State.  On  such  a  terri- 
tory, every  race  must  learn  to  its  own  cost  even  with  inexo- 
rable severity  it  cannot  realize  its  nationalistic  ideals,  that  the 
discontent  of  the  oppressed  races  ruins  the  national  State.  After 
much  suffering  and  tribulation  the  different  races  become  dis- 
posed to  learn  that  they  can  together  form  a  State  which  will 
secure  to  every  citizen  the  means  of  development  and  existence. 

Two  words,  Canada  and  South- Africa,  would  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion— Canada  where  the  French 
and  English  understood  at  last  that  they  could  only  prosper 
together,  and  South- Africa,  where  English  and  Boers,  after  a 
cruel  war,  have  united  to  constitute  a  unified  State. 

The  history  of  the  South- African  Union  is  so  instructive  that 
I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

A  false  opinion  still  prevails  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
with  regard  to  the  war  of  England  against  the  Boers  26).  Most 
men  on  the  Continent  in  speaking  of  the  Anglo-Boer  war  will 
say  that  England  commenced  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 


the  Transvaal  mines,  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  gold-mines.  Few  perceive  that  racial  antagonism 
caused  the  war  and  the  war  was  waged  to  secure  racial  do- 
mination. 

Ift  South- Africa  there  existed,  along  with  the  English  Colon- 
ies, two  independent  Republics,  the  Orange  Free-State  and 
the  Transvaal,  bounded  by  English  possessions 27).  Before 
the  war,  the  Colonies  as  well  the  independent  Republics  had 
a  mixed  population  of  English  and  Boers.  In  Cape  Colony 
the  Boers  were  in  the  majority,  Natal  was  almost  exclusively 
English.  In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free-State  lived 
originally  those  Boers  who  had  wandered  North  to  escape  from 
English  rule  and  had  founded  and  maintained  independent  States. 
The  force  of  attraction  exercised  by  the  gold-mines,  however, 
had  caused  the  population,  originally  almost  entirely  Boer,  to 
become  strongly  mixed.  Seduced  by  the  prospects  of  gain, 
a  crowd  of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  Transvaal,  and  these,  for 
the  most  part  Englishmen,  were  styled  Uitlanders. 

Thus,  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  situation  was  as 
follows : 

There  were  two  Colonies  under  English  rule,  and  the  ruled 
inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  belonged  in  part  to  the  same  race 
as  the  ruling  population  of  the  Republics. 

There  were  two  Boer  Republics  in  which  the  ruled  popu- 
lation belonged  to  the  race  which  ruled  in  the  Colonies.  A 
necessary  consequence  of  this  situation  was  that  an  attractive 
force  was  exercised  by  the  Republics  of  the  Boer  population 
of  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Colonies  on  the  English  population 
of  the  Republics. 

The  Colonies  enjoyed  the  right  of  self-government  and  thus, 
among  the  Boer  inhabitants  who  for  the  most  part  were  con- 
tented, the  desire  of  separating  from  England  was  weaker  than 
was  the  desire  for  separation  by  the  Uitlanders,  the  English 
inhabitants  of  the  Republics,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Boer 
rule. 

There   is,   however,  no  doubt  that  the  desire  for  separation 
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existed  in  the  ruled  population  of  both  States,  and  there  is 
also  no  doubt,  that  the  ruling  races  on  the  different  territories 
strove  to  increase  the  desire  for  separation  among  the  ruled 
population  on  the  other's  territory. 

The  English  politicians  constantly  proclaimed  that  England 
must  be  the  Paramount  Power  in  South- Africa.  The  *  National 
Union**  and  afterwards  the  "South  African  League"  made 
propaganda  in  the  interest  of  English  rule.  Finally  the  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal  by  an  armed  force  under  Dr.  Jameson  was 
also  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  English  impe- 
rialistic aims. 

The  Boers  likewise  desired  to  include  the  whole  of  South- 
Africa  in  a  State  under  the  rule  of  their  own  race.  Conscious 
of  their  weakness  they  expressed  their  desires  more  modestly 
but  their  leading  politicians  continually  reverted  in  their  speeches 
to  the  scheme  of  a  Great  Boer  State.  The  language  of  the 
non-politicians  was  very  decided.  Thus,  for  example,  Smit 28), 
the  manager  of  the  Transvaal  railways  says  in  1897,  most  deci- 
dedly that.  *  The  Boers  and  English  will  live  together  in  union 
just  as  little  as  do  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  One  of  the  two 
races  must  rule,  the  other  must  serve.  The  existing  state  of 
uncertainty  must  cease." 

The  leading  politicians  concealed  their  thoughts  more  effect- 
ively and  chose  their  words  with  greater  caution. 

Under  the  diplomatic  veil  the  ardent  desire  of  rule  burned 
vigorously,  and  there  is  little  doubt  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
Steyn,  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free-State,  when  he  said 
that  "  the  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Africanders  is  that  the 
Colonies  belong  to  a  Monarchy,  whereas  the  Boer  States  are 
independent  Republics* ;  or  of  what  Kruger,  the  President  of 
the  Transvaal  thought  when,  in  answer  to  Steyn,  he  said: 
"the  different  Boers  must  work  in  union  and  for  one  object", 
and  at  the  same  time  observes  with  joy  that  at  the  last  election 
in  Cape  Colony,  the  Africanders,  that  is,  the  Boers  had  gained 
the  majority a9).  The  Africander  Bond,  the  Boers'  unions, 
strove  to  realize  the  policy  of  their  leaders. 
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If  I  wished  to  characterize  the  South- African  situation  briefly, 
I  could  indeed  only  say  that  the  relation  of  the  races  to  each 
other  and  the  state  of  mind  in  the  two  races  were  such  as 
normally  prevail  on  the  Balkans.  This  normal  Balkan  mood 
had  also  its  normal  Balkan  consequences.  Not  only  did  the 
politicians  and  agitators  arouse  and  foster  racial  hatred  by 
speeches  and  newspaper-articles  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  each  race  acted  so  as  to  embitter  the 
life  of  the  other. 

England  obstructed  the  development  of  the  Transvaal  and 
prevented  that  State  from  acquiring  a  sea-port.  England 
allowed  the  Transvaal  no  corridor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Boers  impeded  the  economical  develop- 
ment and  free  activity  of  the  English  living  on  their  territory. 
Heavy  taxes,  monopolies  which  prevented  the  remunerative 
exploitation  of  the  mines,  police  regulations,  etc.,  in  a  word, 
measures  of  a  race,  blinded  by  hate,  for  the  oppression  of 
another  race,  were  imposed  without  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  latent  antagonism  subsequently  grew  into  open  conflict 
and  war  ensued. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  question  of  the 
Uitlanders'  franchise.  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  Governor  of  the 
English  Colonies  demanded  the  franchise  for  the  English  who 
had  been  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  for  a  certain  period.  Through 
the  franchise  he  wished  the  influence  of  the  Uitlanders  to  be 
exercised  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  Republic  and  was 
confident  that  the  Uitlanders  by  their  great  number  would 
be  able  to  prevent  legislation  detrimental  to  their  interests. 
Kruger  was  willing  to  grant  certain  limited  concessions,  but 
it  seems  that,  in  all  the  franchise  Bills  which  he  submitted  to 
the  English,  the  concessions  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
the  addition  of  numerous  limiting  clauses.  He  himself  declared 
that  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of  the  small 
number  of  old  burghers  over  the  great  number  of  new  immi- 
grants. It  was  not  possible  to  smooth  away  the  racial  anta- 
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gonism    or    to    arrive  at  an  agreement  concerning  the  ruling 
power  by  means  of  negotiations  30). 

The  war  broke  out  in  1899,  but  it  might  just  as  well  have 
broken  out  a  few  years  earlier  or  a  few  years  later.  War 
under  these  normal  Balkan  conditions  may  be  compared  to 
a  poisoning  of  the  blood  which,  though  long  latent,  keeps  the 
organism  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement,  until  it  suddenly 
breaks  out  into  acute  illness,  and  then  passes,  or  rather  becomes 
again  latent,  to  break  out  again  with  increased  force.  The 
Transvaal  was  was  not  the  first  conflict  between  the  Uitlanders 
and  the  Boers ;  similar  wars  had  been  carried  on  in  the  eighties 
of  the  XIX  century,  and  obviously  it  would  not  have  been 
the  last  war  between  the  two  races,  if  the  English  at  the  time 
of  concluding  peace,  and  in  their  subsequent  policy,  had  not 
exercised  wise  moderation.  In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded 
at  Vereenigung  the  English  stipulated  with  the  Boers  that  the 
new  colony  (Crown  colony),  about  to  come  under  English 
government,  should  later  be  invested  with  the  right  of  self- 
government  (Self-governing  colony).  The  English  Government 
also  fulfilled  the  obligation  it  had  undertaken  in  the  Peace- 
Treaty.  In  1907,  O'Brien  the  Irish  Nationalist  asked  with 
some  sarcasm  if  the  success  of  the  25,000,000  pound  sterling 
loan  due  to  the  war  was  the  transfer  of  the  rulership  in  the 
Transvaal  from  the  Boer  Kruger  to  the  Boer  Botha81).  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  success,  for  in  1909,  all  the  English 
Colonies  in  South-Africa  were  transformed  by  free  agreement 
into  a  unified  State  82).  The  unit,  the  united  State  of  South- 
Africa  which  English  and  Boers  had  striven  since  1870  to 
create  separately,  was  at  last  realized  by  the  two  races  in 
common.  The  different  Colonies,  in  which  sometimes,  as  in 
Natal,  the  English  race,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Orange 
Colony,  the  Boer  race  cherished  a  strong  feeling  of  racial 
pride  and  self-consciousness,  had  to  endure  many  ills  and 
sufferings  until  they  arrived  at  the  creation  of  a  united  State. 
Economical  troubles,  heavy  taxes  characteristic  of  States  with 
a  small  population,  disturbances  among  the  native  population 
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were  necessary  to  teach  the  two  races  that  they  had  common 
interests  which  could  be  best  served  by  a  united  State,  securing 
for  every  citizen  in  like  manner  the  means  of  intellectual  and 
economical  development. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  new  State,  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  observes  'that  the  point  of 
importance  is  not  whether  the  Boers  or  the  English  rule,  but  the 
development  of  a  new,  common  national-feeling  33). 

This  example,  I  think,  speaks  in  clear  terms,  and  clear  is  the 
history  of  Canada  where  the  two  different  races,  French  and 
English,  have  united  in  a  single  confederated  State ;  clear  also 
is  the  history  of  Australia  where  the  idea  of  unity  has  at  last 
overcome  the  separate  endeavours  of  the  different  States  and 
brought  about  a  federation. 

These  examples  speak  a  language  which  may  be  understood, 
but  the  weak  word  of  human  understanding  cannot  produce  an 
effect  in  consequence  of  the  deafness  caused  by  the  passions; 
and  only  pain  can  subdue  the  passions  and  help  the  understanding 
to  its  triumph.  The  way  of  redemption  leads  through  Calvary. 

We  do  not  expect  progress  or  radical  changes  from  the  Peace 
Conference,  for  we  hold  that  circumstances  are  stronger  than 
men,  and  the  circumstances  impel  men  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
power  84). 

The  Don  Juan  who  has  been  made  audacious  by  success  and 
aspires  to  make  a  conquest  of  every  woman,  the  bank-manager 
who,  from  his  writing-table,  wishes  to  dispose  of  all  the  economical 
questions  of  countries  and  continents ;  the  capitalist  who  is  driven 
by  his  millions  in  search  of  other  millions ;  the  peasant  who  is 
ever  impelled  by  his  greed  for  more  land ;  the  mass  of  politicians 
of  every  rank  and  order  who  strive  for  rule  over  small  or  large 
masses,  and  strive  for  power  and  still  greater  power  by  means 
of  their  rule  over  the  masses ;  all  are  inspired  with  immoderate 
desires,  all  use  their  power  to  exact  great  returns  for  little  work, 
and  they  form  so  great  a  part  of  the  world's  population  that, 
it  is  impossible  to  create  permanent  order  and  lasting  peace. 
But  not  only  does  the  strife  of  forces  in  economical  life  for  the 
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acquisition  of  wider  territories  lead  to  a  policy  of  power  and 
to  the  dominion  and  oppression  connected  with  political  power ; 
the  circumstances  of  the  ruling-class  and  the  ever-increasing- 
requirements  of  this  class  lead  to  the  same  result.  For  the  growth 
of  industry  and  the  constant  growth  of  the  leaders  of  industry, 
raw  material  must  be  provided  and  new  sources  of  raw  material 
must  be  constantly  sought;  and  these  raw  materials  can  be 
acquired  more  advantageously  from  districts  under  the  rule  of  the 
manufacturer's  own  State  than  from  neutral  or  hostile  territories. 
The  ruling-class  with  its  more  favourable  conditions  of  population 
is  in  constant  need  of  power  and  the  means  of  ensuring  its 
position,  and  this  need,  again,  can  be  satisfied  by  dominion 
over  foreign  lands  and  races.  Apart  from  this  immoderate 
.desire,  this  strife  for  the  acquisition  of  raw-material  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  and  the  increasing  need  of  the  ruling- 
class  to  secure  their  power  and  their  means  of  existence,  there 
are  numerous  other  causes  to  account  for  the  policy  of  power. 
I  wish  still  to  point  out  that  rule  over  foreign  territory  signifies 
economical  advantages  for  the  ruler,  and  these  advantages  are 
necessarily  accompanied  with  economical  damage  to  the  governed. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  States  aspiring  to  rule  over  foreign 
territory,  that  they  themselves  shall  be  strong  and  and  other 
States  shall  be  weak,  and  therefore  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
conqueror  to  confine  the  conquered  within  boundaries  which 
exclude  the  possibility  of  development. 

This  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  for  the  lack  of  boundaries  finds 
compensation  in  other  qualities  when  the  fate  of  strong  nations 
is  involved. 

It  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  because,  just  as  in  internal  politics 
there  is  a  point,  a  revolutionary  boiling-point,  beyond  which 
tyranny  becomes  unendurable  to  a  people,  so  also  in  foreign 
politics,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  tyrannical  rule  of  other 
Powers  has  a  hardening  effect  on  the  oppressed  and  gives  rise 
to  war. 

Thus  the  world  is  doomed  to  proceed  from  war  to  war,  and 
this  will  continue  so,  until  the  nature  of  man,  the  directive  of 
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every  policy,  shall  suffer  a  change,  and  the  watch- word  of  the 
conqueror  shall  not  be  "Spoils  to  the  Victor ";  but  "Justice". 
The  new  Science  of  Humanity  must  be  greatly  developed  in 
order  that  politicians  shall  not  excite  the  passions  of  the  people 
and  drive  them  in  pursuit  of  aims  serving  individual  interests 
concealed  under  fair  sounding  phrases,  but  shall  direct  the  actions 
of  men  with  wisdom  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind. 


NOTES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Avenarius  (Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Leipzig,  1907)  attempts  to 
introduce  an  entirely  new  phraseology,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  word  "experience"  or  the  word  "stimulation"  will  be  more 
positive  if  in  place  of  them  we  speak  of  "E  and  R  values",  "vital 
differences",  etc. 

Verworn,  Physiologic,  p.  34,  and  smaller  essays  by  the  same  Author 
Prinzipienfrage  in  der  Naturwissenschaft,  etc.;  further,  works  of 
Mach,  Petzold,  Avenarius  and  Ziehen. 

The  fundamental  thought  of  causality,  that  cause  produces  effect, 
is  only  a  generalization  of  the  self-observation  according  to  which 
"  will "  (cause)  leeds  to  action  (effect).  In  contrast  with  this  doctrine 
of  causality— which  is  undoubtedly  based  on  an  anthromorphic 
view  of  Nature— is  the  theory  styled  by  Verworn  "  Conditionale 
Weltanschauung  ",  a  theory  which  has  recently  found  an  increasing 
number  of  adherents. 

According  to  this  conception  (Verworn,  Kausale  and  Konditionale 
Weltanschauung,  Jena,  1912)  every  phenomenon  is  a  function  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  conditions  (Hence  Mach's  name  for  it, 
"  funktionalismus").  Every  condition  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in 
giving  greater  prominence  to  individual  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
in  estimating  them  more  highly  and  calling  them  "cause".  The 
establishment  of  the  causalis  nexus  always  carries  with  itself  the 
estimation  of  its  value,  for  it  gives  prominence  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  phenomenon  and  gives  the  name  of  "  causes"  to 
those  conditions  which  are  judged  to  be  of  greater  value.  Verworn 
points  out  that  the  condition  which  is  said  to  be  the  "cause"  of 
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the  phenomenon  is  generally  that  condition  which  appears  latest 
in  point  of  time  among  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  phenomenon.  Every  condition,  of  which  the  phenomenon 
is  a  function,  being  equally  necessary  for  the  occurrance  of  the 
phenomenon,  there  is  no  ground  for  making  estimation  of  value 
the  basis  of  causality,  and  objective  Natural  Science  must  resort 
to  the  language  of  mathematics  and  must  express  its  law  as,  for 
instance,  the  law  of  mathematics  which  says,  if  two  quantities  are 
each  equal  to  a  third  quantity  (condition)  they  are  also  equal,  one 
to  the  other  (phenomenon). 

Furthermore,  the  causalis  conception  differs  from  the  conditionalis 
conception  in  that  the  causalis  conception  depicts  the  phenomenon 
as  if  the  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  were  the 
effect.  For  instance,  the  effect  of  the  air  cooling  is  the  freezing 
of  water;  the  effect  of  striking  my  foot  is  the  pain  which  I  feel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conditionalis  conception  asserts  that  the 
sum  of  the  sum  of  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  equals  the 
phenomenon  itself,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  the  phenomenon 
and  the  sum-total  of  its  conditions.  For  instance,  if  I  strike  my 
foot,  the  striking  is  not  the  only  cause  which  causes  pain;  the 
striking  is  one  condition,  the  change  arising  in  the  affected  spot 
another  condition,  the  connection  existing  between  the  affected 
spot  and  the  brain,  a  third  condition,  etc.  and  all  these  conditions 
together  are  what  we  denote  with  the  one  word  "pain".  The 
conditionalis  conception  therefore  correctly  points  out  that — using 
an  example  which  appears  later  in  the  text— the  change  in  the 
"not-A"  part  does  not  cause  the  response  in  the  "A"  part,  but 
this  response  is  a  function  of  the  change  in  the  "  non-A"  part  as 
well  as  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  "  A"  part. 

The  statement  in  the  text  would  have  to  run  thus : . . .  "  every 
phenomenon  can  always  be  broken  up  into  the  same  conditions. 
(The  scientific  explanation  quoted  later,  is  nothing  else  than  an  equa- 
tion.) Although  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  conditional  conception,  I 
nevertheless  considered  it  more  advantageous  to  frame  my  standpoint 
in  the  text  in  accordance  with  the  latter  conception. 

The  causal  conception  has  a  certain  didactic  value,  only  after 
a  full  acquaintance  with  this  rougher  explanation  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  to  a  finer  and  more  detailed  explanation.  The  rougher 
explanation  is  more  suitable  for  the  elucidation  of  certain  facts. 
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A  contention  to  which  the  author's  attention  was  called  by 
a  medical  friend  is  well  adapted  to  show  the  differences  between 
the  conditionalis  and  causalis  conceptions.  The  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  the  Munchener  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  1918. 
Nos.  17,  1 8,  23  and  24  and  the  question  was  whether  the  bacillus 
or  inclination  is  the  cause  of  sickness,  or  whether  both,  bacillus 
and  inclination  are  necessary  conditions  of  sickness. 

3.  Du  wirst  getan  in  jedem  Augenblicke,  die  Menschheit  hat  zu  alien 
Zeiten  das  Activum  und  Passivum  verwechselt,  est  ist  ihr  ewiger 
grammatikalischer  Schnitzer"  Vol.  IV,  p.  124. 

4.  Ziehen.     Grundlagen,  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

5.  Mach,  Erkenntnisse,  p.  59.     Posch.  Vol.  II.  p.  980.  etc.  Bechterew, 
p.  440.     Kostyleff,  p.ij.     Ziehen,  Leitfaden  p.  442.     Munsterberg, 
p.  464.     Loeb,  Le  Dan  tec,  Science  et  Conscience,  p.  10  etc. 

6.  Wundt,  p.  382,  p.  476. 

7.  Verworn,  p.  938. 

8.  Loeb,  p.  i. 

9.  Bethe,  Durfen  wii  den  Ameisen  und  Bienen  psychische  Qualitaten 
zuschreiben?  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  70,  p.  15. 

10.  Loeb,   Ueber  die  kiinstliche  Umwandlung  positiv  heliotropischer 
Tiere  in  negative  heliotropische  and  umgekehrt.     Pfliiger's  Archiv, 
Vol.  81,  p.  15. 

11.  Bethe,  id.  9. 

12.  Loeb,  p.  147,  Munsterberg,  id.  5. 

13.  Verworn,  p.  55.     Hertwig,  Biologic,  p.  112.     Hertwig,  Kernfragen, 
p.  5.,   Veszi  ].,  Handworterbuch  der  Naturwissenschaften.     Verb, 
Irritabilitat,  Vol.  V.  p.  542. 

14.  The   standpoint  in  the  text  is  based  on  the  works  of  Loeb  and 
Verworn.     Opposed  to  this  is  Hertwig,  id.    13. 

15.  The  primitive  picture  of  the  recurrent  changes  given  in  the  text 
does  not  correspondent  with  modem  research.     Czapek,  Kreislauf 
der  Stoffe  in  der  organischen  Welt.  Handworterbuch,  vol.  V.  p.  1043. 

16.  Le  Bon,  Tomegek  lelektana  (Psychology  of  the  Mass  p.  15).     I  have 
referred  in  several  places  to  the  connection  between  the  properties 
of  the  mass   and  the  properties  of  the  constituent  elements.     It 
seems  however,  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  what  we  call 
the  property   of  the  element  or  of  the  compound  is  nothing  else 
than  the  object  and  the  name  of  the  feeling  of  it  produced  in  us 


by  its  placement  in  the  external  world.  We  say  that  "  the  sugar 
is  sweet"  when  we  know  in  reality  nothing  about  the  sugar,  and 
know  only  that  the  chemical  effect  exercised  on  the  nerves  by  the 
sugar  dissolving  in  our  saliva  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  which  we  call 
"  sweet".  Thus,  it  is  not  the  sugar  which  is  sweet,  but  the  sugar- 
saliva,  and  a  certain  cell  of  our  tongue,  etc.  through  coming  into 
contact  (which,  if  we  were  capable  of  properly  analysing  the  pheno- 
menon we  could  also  express  by  a  chemical  formular)  excite  the  feeling 
we  call  sweet;  and  the  cause  of  this  feeling  we  localize  as  a 
property  of  the  sugar.  The  relation  of  the  external  world  to  the 
property  of  the  object  is  clear  if  we  consider  colours,  light,  etc. 
In  establishing  the  connection  between  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  totality,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  property 
is  the  result  of  the  object,  the  external  world  and  the  sentient 
being.  The  new  property  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  elements 
(object,  external  world  being)  or  may  be  the  consequences  of  change 
in  the  influence  exercised  by  the  elements,  one  on  the  other  (for 
instance,  the  structure  of  the  compound  influences  the  reflection 
light,  etc.). 

With  the  standpoint  adopted  in  the  text  compare  that  of  Fritz 
Mauthner,  in  Vol.  I  of  his  work,  styled  by  hin  "  homunalismus". 

17.  Le  Bon,  Tomegek  lelektana,  p.   18. 

1 8.  Windelband,  die  Hypothese  des  Unbewusstens.     Heidelberg,  1.917. 

19.  Le  Bon,  id.  17. 

20.  M.  Goldzieher  und  E.  Makai,  Regeneration,  Transplantation  und 
Parabiose,  Separate  Print,  1913,  Wiesbaden,  p.  666. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Sorel,  Vol.  I,  p.  30. 

2.  Sorel,  Vol.  I,  p.  244. 

Hanoteax,  "La  France  en  1614",  p.  17,  says  of  the  French  of 
XVII  Century :  "  Au  fond  de  leur  coeur  residait  le  sentiment  historique 
que  les  limites  de  la  France  doivent  etre  celles  de  1'ancienne  Gaule. 
Quand  Paris  boira  le  Rhin,  Toute  la  Gaule  aura  sa  fin,  disait  le 
Proverbe".  Very  interesting  is  Schultze's  new  book  "Frankreich 
und  das  Rheinufer".  Second  Edition,  Stuttgart,  1918. 

3.  Sorel,  Vol.  I,  p.  324. 

4.  Moniteur,  1792,  Nov.  6.  Secance  1341. 
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5.  Cahen  et  Guyot,  p.  302. 

6.  For  text  of  Decree  of  Nov.  18,  Cahan  et  Guyot,  Vol.  I,  p.  303. 
Compare  with  text  of  Decree  of  April  13,  1793,  modified  according 
to  Danton's  proposal. 

7.  Moniteur,  1792,  Oct.  25,  p.  1265. 

8.  Moniteur,  1792,  Nov.  4,  p.  1315, 

9.  Moniteur,  1792,  Oct.  25,  p.  1265. 

10.  Mortimer-Ternaux,  Vol.  V,  p.  37. 

11.  Moniteur,  1792,  Dec.  20,  p.  1496. 

12.  Moniteur,  1792,  p.  1498. 

13.  Mortimer-Ternaux,  Vol.  V,  p.  57,  etc. 

14.  Moniteur,  1793,  p.  154. 

15.  Moniteur,  1793,  p.  156. 

1 6.  Mortimer-Tenaux,  Vol.  VI,  p.  143. 

17.  Text  of  letter  dated  March  12,  1793,  Mortimer-Ternaux,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  165. 

1 8.  Moniteur  No.  333,  seance  Nov.  27,  1792. 

19.  Cited  above. 

20.  Moniteur,  1793,  Feb.  17,  p.  219. 

21.  A   strange   coincidence   of  ideas!    Not   long  before   the   French 
Revolution,  Raynal,  in  1781,  in  his  Histoire  philosophique,  bases 
the  right  of  national  self-determination  on  this  same  general  principle. 

The  train  of  thought  is  perfectly  clear  if  we  complete  it  by  saying 
that  the  people  itself  is  called  upon  to  decide  its  own  destiny 
and  to  establish  what  it  regards  as  its  interest.  (Raynal,  Histoire 
philosophique  et  politique  des  Etablissements  et  du  commerce  des 
Europeens  dans  le  deux  Indes.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  1 68,  speaking  of  the 
Treaty,  of  Nov.  3,  1 762,  for  transferring  Louisiana  from  France  to 
Spain.)  Sorel,  Vol.  I,  p.  324  understands  of  Raynal  that  he  also 
accepts  the  nations'  free  right  of  determination  as  a  corrective 
principle  for  the  case  in  which  a  misguided  people  does  not 
recognize  its  own  good.  The  circumstances  (the  opposition  in  Belgium) 
drove  Carnot  in  theory  and  Danton  in  practical  politics  alike  to 
this  train  of  thought. 

22.  The   Constitution    of  the   year   2  accepted  only  one  of  Carnot's 
restrictions. 

Paragraph  2  of  Article  XIII  of  this  Constitution  runs  thus: 
,,Elle  la  republique  francaise  renonce  solenellement  a  reunirason 
territoire  des  contrees  etrangeres  sinon  d'apres  le  voeu  librement 
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emis  de  la  majorite  des  habitants  et  dans  le  cas  seulement  que  les 
contrees  qui  solliciterent  cette  reunion  seront  pas  incorporees  et 
unies  a  une  autre  nation  en  vertue  d'une  pacte  sociale  exprimee 
dans  une  constitution  anterieure  et  librement  consentie". 

If  the  union  on  such  a  basis  occurred  in  more  ancient  times, 
as,  for  example,  that  between  the  parts  of  the  French  State, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  epoch  separation  and  union  with 
another  State  wece  inadmissible.  The  pacte  social  could  not  be 
changed.  This  is  substantially  a  general  recognition  of  Carnot's 
pronouncement  that  none  of  the  parts  of  France  had  the  right 
to  secede  from  that  country. 

23.  We    find   an    example   to   prove   our  statement  in  the  events  of 
the  years  1860. 

Siidland:  Die  siidslavische  Frage  und  der  Weltkrieg,  p.  67. 
Vienna,  March  1918. 

"By  Rescript  on  Feb.  26,  1860,  the  Emperor  declared  his 
willingness  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  to  be 
united  with  Dalmatia,  and  referred  to  the  invitation  in  the  February 
Patent  according  to  which  the  Landtag  of  Dalmatia  had  in  the 
first  place  to  elect  members  who  should  negotiate  with  the  Croat- 
Slavonian  Landtag  concerning  the  union  with  Dalmatia.  The 
February  system,  by  its  electioneering  geometry,  favoured  the 
Italians  in  Dalmatia  to  such  an  extent  that  15.00x3  Italians  had 
to  elect  28  members,  whereas  410.000  Croats  had  to  elect  only 
15  members.  By  this  geomandry  the  union  was  frustrated  in 
advance". 

24.  Sorel,  id. 

25.  The   moniteur,  the  official  journal  of  the  Government,  constantly 
published   foreign  correspondence,  and  afterwards  also  diplomatic 
reports,   v.  especially  the  Moniteur,  1793,  Jan.  3,  14,  15,  17  and 
22,  and  Feb.  i. 

26.  Moniteur,  1793,  Jan.  14.     ChauveKn's  note. 

27.  Moniteur,  1793,  Feb.  14. 

28.  Moniteur,  1793,  Jan.  15. 

29.  Javier,  Vol.  II,  p.  180. 

30.  Moniteur,  1793,  Feb.  12. 

31.  Moniteur,  1793,  Feb.  14. 

32.  Moniteur,  1793,  Feb.  19. 

33.  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  II,  p.  317,  Macmillan,  1903. 
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34-    Philippson,  Heinrich  IV  and  Philipp  III  (Berlin,  1873). 

35.  Javier,  Vol.  II,  p.  236. 

36.  Baudelaire,  Petits  Poemes  en  Prose,  p.  16. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Ollivier,    Vols.    I   and    II.    Cambridge    M.    H.  Bourgeois  French 
Republic.  XI.  p.  96.  Thomas,  The  Liberal  Empiere,  XI.  p.  467. 

2.  Phillimore.  International  Law,  3rd  Edition,  p.  562.     Ollivier,  Vol.  I, 
p.  486. 

3.  Ollivier,  Vol  III,  p.  96. 

4.  Ollivier,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  100. 

5.  Ollivier,  id. 

6.  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  Vol.  I,  p.  80. 

7.  Gierke-Maitland,  IV.  cap.  18,  p.  35. 

8.  Gierke-Maitland,  id. 

9.  Oppenheim,  Der  Staat,  p.  14  (Frankfurt). 

10.  Oppenheim,  id.  p.  40. 

11.  Brockhaus,   Legitimitatsprincip,   p.  24  (Leipzig,  1868).     Especially 
Talleyrand's  argument  in   the  Saxon  question.     Talleyrand,  Vol. 
II,  p.  284. 

12.  Vambery,  Jog  es  Erkolcs. 

13.  Bryce,  Commonwealth,  II.  82,  etc. 

14.  Hertwig,  Das  Werden  der  Organismen,  p.  641,  and  Hertwig,  Zur 
Abwehr  des   etischen,   des   socialen,  des  politischen  Darvinismus. 

15.  The  argument  originates  with  Adler  (Darvinistische  Studien),  and 
Hertwig  quotes  it. 

1 6.  Brandenburg,  "  Reichsgrunding"  (Leipzig,  1916).  Sybel,  Begriindung 
des  Deutschen  Reiches,  III,  Ed.  1890.     Meinecke,  Weltburgertum 
und  Nationalstaat  IV,  Ed.  1917.    Meinecke,  Preussen  und  Deutsch- 
land  im  XIX.  und  XX.  Jahrhundert  (Berlin,  1918.) 

17.  Pertz,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  25. 

1 8.  Pertz,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  65. 

19.  Pertz,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  88. 

20.  Pertz,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  140. 

21.  Debidour,  Vol.  I,  p.  58. 

22.  Treitschke. 

23.  Brandenburg,  Vol.  I,  p.  232,  etc. 

24.  Cited  in  Brandenburg,  Vol.  I,  p.  339. 
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25.  Meinecke,    Deutschland   und    Preussen,    p.    18.      "Das  Deutsche 
Reich    ist  geschaffen  worden  mit  den  Kraften  der  altpreussischen 
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